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CCcIDENTALLY, meeting, 
wich an old elt Fund- 
NE ter 1 Wan to 
ſearch for the original, and 
having peruſed it, thought a tranſlation . 
of the whole as worthy publication 
as many of thoſe productions, with 
which the preſent age abounds and ſu- 
perabounds, under the Titles of Raman- 
ces, Tales, and Hiſtories ; all calculated, 
it ſeems, for the entertainment and in- 
{ruGan -of + Nr LIE in virtus and 


Fl 
. — 5 
: 


marks on my own; having firſt 
ſhewn, why I make uſe of ſo many fa- 


general leſſons. adapted 70 the uſe Yew, 
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wad morals ; which is profeſſedly "he 
deſign of this. Moreri and Bayle ſpeak 


very reſpectfully of our author, and al- | 


low him to have'deſerv'd the reputation | 


he gained by this treatiſe: And as ano- 
ther teſtimony of its merit, 1 might 

mention the ſeveral attacks of the cri- 
tics in thoſe days, who were anſwer'd 
by the author's friend the learned 


MN D' Ablancourt. But there needs no ⁵ 
other apology for our author than what 


he himſelf hath given us in the ſecond F 
edition; where, at the end of- the | | 
firſt chapter, on Reading, he ſays as 
follows, which I thought proper to tranc- 
15 hither by way of PRE FACE, . 
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of others; ; I ſhall now make ſome re- 


bles ; why I exhibit moſt of my Jubjetts 
under two different views ; why I give 
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the vulgar. Theſe are the four principal 


of, in order to render it more uſeful 


Mn thoſe who will take the pains to 
read it. But I would not be thought 
Id add this, by way of making a new 


apology ; it is to inſtruct the ignorant, 
and not to defend myſelf from the 
malicious critic, T hey who will not 


5 be ſatisfied with what I have written, 
5 are deſired to read the large preface, 
: which one of my friends hath been 
pleas d to write in my defence. - _ 
; As to Fable, if I have taken ſome. 
T examples therefrom, it was to ex preſs 
my ſelf more clearly, and not to at 
8 my argument, but to embelliſh it; not 
; to make truth more powerful, but more 
, agreeable. Every one knows that exam 
2 ples from fable are generally more 
: Men than thoſe from hiſtory, be- 


a4. _ cauſe 


as well as of women; and have not de- 
ſcended to particular inſtructions, to pleaſe 


topics, relating to this book, Which 1 
ought, it ſeems, to give fome account 


eauſe they are form'd to pleaſe. The 


PRETFH 


hiſtorians recount incidents, the poœts 
invent them: So that in uſing: them 


tather to delight than convince, 
have had recourſe to thoſe that were 2 
moſt: diverting rather than to thoſe 
that were moſt true. Beſides, it ought } 
not to be thought ſtrange that I ſhould 
endeavour to make the Metambrphoſis 


uſeful, ſince we maſt adapt 


8 


= the taſte: of "thoſe en 


perſuade; and fince manyidelight in fa- 
bles, and thertfore read them. If we 


cannot quite free the world from ſer- 
pents, at leaſt it is commendable to 


make remedies of their poiſon; and 
if the reading of fiction be dangerous, 


we have endeavour'd to draw ſome | 


profit therefrom, and to find good in 


the evil which we cannot prevent. It 


muſt be conſider d too that the an- 


cients cover'd, as it were, all their 
morality and all their theology under 
fable ; ; and that being at liberty to 


uſe 
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uſe either true or falſe dhe they 


made choice of the latter, as ſerving 


to make their inſtructions the more 
ftriking. _ 
As 1 make ule” 6 2 to ren- 
der my thoughts more clear and agreg- 
able, for the fame reaſon I treat gf 
ſeveral matters problematically, that 
from the variety 1 may pleaſe at 4 je 
ſame time that 1 en inſtruct. I 
have labour d to join amuſement with 
inſtruction: I thought that the mind 


as well as the eyes delighted in à di- 
verſity of cheers and that it is of no 
little uſe to ſee the good and bad in 
every thing. 3 ſince the bet- 
ter ſort of inſtructions ought to ſhew 


at the ſame time what we ought to 


avoid, as well as what we ought to 
do, 1 thought that to ſucceed herein, 


it would be right to ſhew what be- 
longs to each ſubject worthy our love 


or. hate : And is it not manifeſt that 


there is ſcarce any thing, except what 
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is the object of faith, but what may. be 
. ſeen in different views? If the DN" 
choly humour, for inſtance, hath ſome 
good qualities attending it, hath it not 
_ alſo ſome bad? If it be wiſe to delibe- 
rate, it often wants ſtrength to under- 
take it is a paralytic that hath good 
eyes but feeble hands, and cannot move 
itſelf. We may ſay the ſame of its op- 
poſite, the gay diſpoſition; on the one 
hand it ſeems very agreeable for con- 
verſation, but experience ſhews us on the 
other hand, that it is too great a babler 
to be truſted with ſecrets, and hath, too 
much levity for deſigns of importance. 
1 might mention alſo divers other places 


in this book, to ſhew that I make 


- uſe of problems, becauſe moral actions 
may be ſo circumſtanc'd as to appear 
good in one light, and evil in another. 
Tho' I always conclude with the amia- 
bleneſs of virtue, I have ſometimes 


ſhewn that virtue hath two extremes, 
b which we ought to be upon our 
| guard, 
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guard, leſt we-ſhould be in PREY of be- 
coming prodigal, inſtead of being liberal ; 


of being ſtubborn, inſtead of being con- 
ſtant; and of being impudent, inſtead of 
being gay. What there fore deceives the 


vulgar is, that in ſhewing the defect and 
exceſs, I ſeem to blame and praiſe the ſame 
thing, They confider not that my in- 
tention is to ſhew wherein we are abuſed, 
and to diſcover in every ſubje& what is 
worthy our choice or deteſtation, If * 
attack the crafty, and after that con- 
demn the imprudent; if I blame thoſe 
who are too free, and then approve 
not of thoſe who are too coy, the 


dull of apprehenſion are, apt to ima- 


gine, that I confound blame with praiſe, 
inſtead of acknowledging that this is 
the true way of ſetting in an agreea- 
ble light the difference between good 


and pit that this is not to confound, 


but to decide; and that theſe are not 
ſuperfluous a but reaſonable | 


diſtinctions. | 0 
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We will now ſpeak to "thoſe who 
ſay, that this book anſwers not its title, 
Forasmuch as it is adapted to the uſe of 
men *, as well as of women, and that 
iT have not deſcended enough into particu- 
bars for the ſubjef treated on. 1 grant 
that moſt of my inſtructions, which 
are calculated for the uſe of one ſex, 
will as well ſerve the other. But 
what can we find that is applicable 
to women only, when we are 'teaching 
them to eſchew evil, and to follow that 
which is good? Is there another mora- 
lity for them, or another chriſtianity ? 
Muſt we invent a new religion to in- 
ſtruct them, or a peculiar philoſophy ? 
Speaks not the preacher at the ſame 
time of the vices and virtues of both 
the ſexes? Think what they will, fince 

we have alike the fame laws, the in- 


And as ſuch I beg leave to recommend it par- 
ticularly to the uſe of thoſe young gentlemen, who 
in public ſchools are exercis'd in compoſing declama- 
tions; for I no where know, a more complete'pat- 
tern than what is to. be found in ſome of theſe el- 


ſays, 
y ſtructions 


ſtructions given muſt be in commom, 


provided the examples are particular, 
This is what T have endeavour'd through- 


out, as the matter would permit ; and 
it ſeem'd decent, for me not to clic 
ſo far into certain particulars, which 
would fender me ridiculous, inſtead of 


being wa” 


It is time now to fatisfy thoſe Wld 


fay, that 'T diſguiſe my precepts 700 
much under the pretence of praiſe, and 
that I ought to be mbre Particular in 


ſeoeral circumſtances. I, am ſurpri ſed 
that äny one ſhould think the ladies 

ſtand in need of ſuch heavy leſſons, or 
ſo dogmatical a guide. They are the 
blind onl) that we muſt lead by the 


hand; it is enough to carry a light be- 
fore thoſe who have the uſe of their 


Eves. 


diſp ofition, and natural parts, They 
Wan have had leſs underſtanding to 
know What! 6 good, or leſs mcllnatlon to 


Practice it, % Take ſuch plain direc- 
Ex tions 


This is to affrönt their good 
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tions neteffury: I am perſuaded that 
they who think otherwiſe, are ſome 
htl country-ſchoolmaſters, who would 


exerciſe tyranny where they. ought to 
y ſubmiſſion. They ſhould conſider 
that I am ſpeaking not as a maſter, 


but as a counſellor; that I make no 
ordinances, but am fatiafied with only 


giving my advice. It is enough for 
me to commend what ood, and 

1 ought 
to fly the one and embrace the other. 
J ſhould be aſhamed to a& the law- 
giver, as ſome do, in writing on theſe 
matters, in a peremptory tile, I 2would 
have it ſo; It muſt beſo; I approve of 
this, T condemn that, and the like, There 
is not more force in this manner of 
writing, but much leſs reſpe& : Their 
ſtile is not more nervous, but more 


uncivil. After all, I think there is no 


better ſecret in writing, than to ſtudy 


to be agreeable in order to be uſeful. 


There is a way of. inſtructing without 
dif. 
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diſobliging ; and no one can blame a 
phyſician, who hath the art of preſcrib- 


ing what beſt ſuits the palate of his 
patient. We may ſay the ſame of teach- 


ing as of healing, provided we ſucceed 


on this occaſion, it ſeems a better me- 
thod to uſe perſuaſion than command, 
There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween the laws of an emperor and 
thoſe of a philoſopher ; we obey not 


Cæſar, as we do Seneca; the command 


of one depends upon power, and that of 
the other upon addreſs, And ſuppoling 


I have this power, what reaſon is there 


1 ſhould abuſe it by becoming imperti- 


nent, and treating rudely that ſex, whem 


it is impoſſible to addreſs with too 


much reſpect and civility, If it be ſaid, 


that J yet might give more particular 


inſtructions to form my Accompliſh'd 


Woman, without violating the reſpect 


we owe them; I anſwer, that this 
would not only have been ſuperfluous, 


but 9 impoſſible. Was I to de- 
4 bo 
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d to particular hatch TTY 
of a bobk I ſhould be oblig'd to com- 


| poſe ſeveral volumes. What ? 'when 1 


fay the Accompliſh'd Woman ought to 


know every thing that is proper for 
her age and condition; muſt I teach 


her the minuet ſtep, to make courtelies, 


and dreſs her head? Suppoſing theſe 


little galantries are not to be neglected, 
they are but the mere externals of an 


Accomplit d Woman, In morality alone 


are to be found the requiſite qualities 
to form her, whom I here commend. 
My principal endeavour is to regulate 
the mind, and ſtrengthen the mora 
ſenſe of good and evil. Thele, i in my 


- opinion, are the principal points th 


concern an Accompliſb d aman; an 


herein have I taken the moſt | pains, paſ⸗ 


ling by many other qualifications, ei- 
ther becauſe they were foreign to my 


| deſign, - or were in themſel ves ſo bon 


to be acquired, as there was no nee 
to loſe time in giving rates concern- 


ing them, 1 
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1 can bst May to anfwer aol 
who think there are too many com- 
pariſons, and too few cbnnexions. 1 
ſhall only refer them to Seneca and Plu- 
tarcb, to learn in what manner thoſe 


great writers treated moral ' philoſophy. 


And eſpecially if there are ſome'thoughts 

that pleaſe them, tho” perhaps the) 
have not that connexion they could 
with, J beg they would not reject them 
on this account, but 'confider that pearls 
are 'not the leſs precious, becauſe 2 
are ſtrung into a neck-lace. 


THE author have we eee In the | 


publication of ithe / fir eighteen "chap. 


ters of this book, be ſoon after = 


ten more, which be calls à ſecunu part, 


and this meeting "with the like flcegſt, 
he ſubjoined the tuelve laſt chap prers, 


#o which he 'prefix'd the | ber 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
Tho' there is not a ſingle diſcourſe 


in this bovk, wherein Ty: not given 


ſome 
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PREFACE. 
fome advice relating to piety ; it ſeems 
however neceſſary that I ſhould make 


the Accompliſh'd Woman yet more chri- 


ſtian than ſhe hath appeared in the two 
former parts; I have therefore added 
this third part wherein I have endea- 
your'd to ſhew them expreſly, that the 
chriſtian virtues contain nothing grievous 


or burdenſom to their conduct in mo- 


rals; but on the contrary that they di- 


rect, comfort, and adorn them. I would 


likewiſe ſhew them the impertinence 


as well as malice of thoſe who would 
fain perſuade them that devotion is 


.irkſom to ſociety, and diſagreeable to 


converſation ; fince the infidels them- 
ſelves have wiſh” d to have their wo- 
men pious and deyout. For this reaſon 


I have compar'd the virtue of the Gen- 
tiles with our own; in order to learn 


more clearly that chriſtian piety is not 


ſo incumber'd as the heathen was; 
and that as, to form an Accompliſb d 
es. in any age whatever, the reli- 
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gion, of the country muſt be taken in; 
ſo it is impoſſible among us to make a 


an Accompliſh'd Woman without the 
chriſtian religion ; it is impoſſible ſhe 
ſhould deſerve this title without P 


and devotion, 


The author then enters again "upon 
his defence of the foregoi ng objections, 


and anfwers them much in the ſame 


manner; - which we need not repeat 
here, and therefore our paſs on 1 


bis m__ dedi OT 
DT the * A D 1 E 1 


dn F 


1 F the Accompliſb d Woman again pre- 
ſents herſelf to you, it is rather to 


retũrn you thanks, and make an apology, 
than to preſcribe laws, or pretend to give 
rules for your behaviour. / s ſhe declares 
throughout, that ſhe bath borrow'd 
from 25 all mat 5 is rare and excellent; 
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ſo ſhe "now confeſſes that in offering 
you this work, ſhe offers only your 
own proper goods, and preſents you 
with nothing more than the copy, of 
which you are the complete original. 
It is true ſhe hath appear d handſom 
in the eyes of the world; and hath 
met with marvellous approbation, hav- 
5 ing been careſs'd and admired in the 
court of the greateſt princes in Eu- 
rope. But ſhe takes not this honour 
to herſelf; ſhe attributes it all intirely 
to the many illuſtrious ladies, of whom. 
ſhe is the ſhadow-and humble repreſen- 
tative; ſo far from pretending to ſerve 
as a rule or model: It is the honour 
only of imitating them, that hath given 
her ſo much credit, and made her ſo 
completely happy. Shall venture to 
ſay then, that it is this alſo which 
obliges me to think, that it will not 
be unprofitable to many of your ſex 
| to follow the advice ſhe gives them: 
a 1 ſhe preſumes that you have made 
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any efforts to reſemble her, it is obly 10 
becauſe ſhe is the pourtrait of your | | 
virtues: She asks nothing that can WE 
be grievous to you, when ſhe only 
asks, that you would be like 'your- 
ſelves, For as to the reſt, ſne freely 
owns without being aſhamed, that ſhe 
every day finds | herſelf. in the hands 
of many ladies who far ' ſurpaſs herr 
but who nevertheleſs make uch 7 

her, and are ſo good as to pardon : 

her, wherein ſhe fails 6f ſtrength co 
teach ſo "perfect „an idea. And in- 

_ deed I may fay, that how is defign 
is become impòſſible; as I fd ameng 
your ſex fo many excellent perſons, that 
have render'd this affair, as it were, 
infinite, by adding continually virtue 
upon virtue: 80 that their life is ike _ 
thoſe pourtraits, to which the painters il 

| are continually f giving ſome new touch, 

x by reaſon that they who ſat for them 

are daily adding to their beauty ſome 

c new graces and new charms, But |} 
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PREFACE. 
tho' the Accom Pliſh'd Woman finds her- 


ſelf vanquiſh'd in this reñcounter, ſhe 
ſtill owes to you, in ſome meaſure, 


the obligation of a victory: For it 


cannot be denied but that ſince ſhe 
appeared in the world, many women 
who have taken the pains to regard 


this work, have evidenc'd a better : 


opinion and a greater love of good 


things. It ſeems that ſhe hath awaken'd 
1 and inſpired them with cou- 
. rage to reaſſume their right, and em- 
| brace the advantages that nature hath 
given them. They have ſtudied with | 
more care; they are more given to 


reading, to learn morality and many 


other ſciences; and are capable of 
judging the works of others, and of diſ- 
tinguiſhing the moſt ſolid and ſublime. 


We muſt however give them the 


glory they deſerve. If they have pro- 


fited by the advice of the Accompliſb d 


Woman, furely they have made fo 
| gout a progrels as to excel their own 


mod el; 
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model ; they have gone even beyond their 
guide; the perfection, that I endeavour 


to ſet forth in this work, is but an im- 
perfect sketch of the many excellencies 


that we daily ſee diſplay'd in your ſex ; 


and the Accompliſh'd Woman at length in- 
genuouſly confeſſes,” that ſhe propoſes 


nothing to the ladies, but what ſhe hath a 


learned from the Indica themſelves, 


8o fir the lather ; ; and the tranſlator | 
thinks he may juſtly transfer this com- 
pliment to the Ladies of Great Britain, * 


to whom, 
With all due Refer, 
This ee fs nferibed 
+ their moſt obedient 
| and wm bunbl Servant, 


* * 7 
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In R K E vey. e | 
Things, and of great Utili- — 
ty, are Reading, Converſation, _ | 
and Refleftion. By SHOW: . 
we treat with the 
f | Converſation, with the LI 
hann x ANN Nis with 
Ourſelves. Reading enriches "the, Memory, 
Converſetion poliſhes the Mind, and Reflec- © 
lion forms the Judgment. But of theſe noble 
Employments of the Soul, were we to ſay 
which Wechink the moſt W we mut 
V 01. L #108} Tone; 04 


N 
ts.” 
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confeſs that Reading ſeems the Graund-worl: 


of the other two; ſince, without Reading, 


Contemplation is OO and Converſation 
dull and inſipid. 


It is even nec 
their natural endowments be what they will: 
Where theſe are excellent, it adds a beau- 
tiful luſtre; where they are not ſo, it very 


much leſſeneth the Imperfection; it makes 


the one tolerable, the other adinirable- And 
indeed Reading brings things to our 
view, which mere Reaſon gh Fig could never 
have diſcovered to us; it teacheth us to have 
more Solidity in our OO, and more 
Sweetneſs in our, Diſcourſe; it gives the 


finiſhing Stroke to that which Nature but 
begins. _ 


Nor ſhall we . at the attainment of 


ſo great an Advantage hereby, if we conſi- 
der, that the Invention of whatever is ex- 


cellent depends upon Judgment and Reading; 


the one is as the Father, the other as che 
Mother of the brighteſt "Thoughts : And 


thcſe two not being able, ſeparately and 


apart, to produce any thing perfect, it is 


caſy to conceive why ſuch who love not 
Books, can ſeldom exhibit any thing but what 
is impertinent; and, why their Converſation 


ſerves only to perſecute their Hearers. 


. To fay that Perſons of good Parts may 
ROO} tnough FP themſelves: without 
| oy, 


for all 8 let 


Ne Ac COMPLISH'D Woman. 
Study, as good Faces without any Ornament, 
is what I can by no means allow. On the 


contrary, as the Conſtitution that has the 


moſt heat in it, has need of the more nutri- 
ment to maintain it in good State and Life; 
{ Women, of good natural Parts, have the 
more need of Reading to render their Minds 
commendably fertile and polite ; and eſpecially 


to moderate tha Vivacity, which, being left 


to itſelf, would ſometimes tun the . 


of ridiculous and abfurd, It is 
therefore in this incomparable School they 


learn what is truly excellent for the Enter- 


tainment of good Company, or their Releaſe 
from bad, when, being tired perhaps with 


| many impertinent Viſitors, they here find re- 


lief from fuch idle Perſecution ; it is Read- 


ing which makes Converſation more delight- 
ful, and Solitude lefs ickſome. 


Vet there are ſome perhaps who think, 


that from Converſation only with Men or 


Learning and Genius, enough may be at- 


tained of what is good and uſeful, without 

the trouble of poring over Books. — I grant 

| that Society with learned and good Men is vety 
neceſſary; it is a living School which power- 

fully affects the Mind, when we behold the 


Example concurring with the Rule ; but 1 
cannot help thinking tliat they, who content 


themſelves in communicating with the Learn- 


ed, might become yet more accomplithed, 


{2 4 30 were 3 


e 
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The ACCOMPLISH'D WOMAN. 
were they to read alſo their Works. If Con- 
verſation gives a Fluency, Reading ſupplies 
Matter; that only diſtributes, what. this has 
acquired, and is'not liberal but of fuch Trea- 
ſures which this hath» heaped together. Be- 


ſides, as Men generally take more pains in 


Writing than in Speaking, and employ not 
ſo much care in what laſteth but a Moment, 
as in that which aims at Eternity, we can- 
not but find more excellent things in the 
Writings of great Men than in their Diſ- 
courſes, becauſe in the former they labour at 
Perfection 3 whereas it 18 impaſſible but 
ſome things muſt flip from them unguarded 
and imperiect, in common Converſation. 

| Moreover, little elſe is wanting than a 
pleaſing Voice, a magnificent Tone, a ſweet 


Accent, or a certain good Grace, to hull and 


charm the Hearer; but in Reading, there can 


be no deluſion of this kind; it is much eaſier 


to ſurpriſe the Ear than the Eye. Diſcourſe 
paſſes lightly away, without giving time 


for Obſervation of what is faulty therein; but 


Writing ſtands expoſed to the Cenſure olf 


Judges, who are not apt to overlook, and 
know not how to pardon: And this I think 


4 piegnant Reaſon to oblige us to the Read- 


ing of. good Books, ſince therein the belt 
learned have communicated * what they 
thought of greateſt moment; and in the 
Art of writing well, rather than of ſpeak- | 


ing, 


al 


The ACCOMPLISH'D Woman. 
ing, have 'eniploy'd ' an their Tine and 


Stud ß; 
And if ſtill to prove this we ma add 


Experience to Reaſon, can any thing be 


required more, to enrich and adorn the Mind, 
than what is to be found in Books? where 
Iaſtructions of every kind abound ; where 
Virtue is ſeen in every engaging Shape; 
where Truth is diſcoverable in whatever 
Faſhion you can deſire, with all its Force 
in Philofophy, with all its Purity in Hiſ- 
torians, With all its Beauty and artificial Or- 
nament in Orators and Poets. It is in this 
pleaſing Variety, that all forts of Humours 
and Conditions find the tile dulci, where with 
to be content, and where with to be inſtructed; 


where Truth alſo is not guided by Paſſion, 


but ſpeaks without Fear, as without Intereſt, 


and trembles not at entering into Places, or 


in the preſence of Kings. 


Reading therefore is undoubredly very 6g 
quiſite for Women; becauſe, as they ſtand not 


in leſs need of mute Preceptors, than Princes; 
and Beauty, as well as Royalty, finds not ſo 


* This is prettily expreſs' d in that i ingenious Treas, 
ca)l'd, The 


e, they pay a 7 ofit. Reſpect to thenſelues makes them 


p lil their Thoughts, and exert the Force of thiir Under- 
[landings more than they woull, or can do in common Conver- 
ſation ; va that the Reader has, as it auere, the * and 
* in a narrow Compaſs. p. 65. 8 

B 3 > exfly 


Lady's Preceptor, from the French of the 
Abbe D* Ancourt ; Authors, like the Ladies, generally dreſr, 
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caſily Monitors as Flatterers, it is neceſſary, 
for the readier acknowledgment of their 


Faults, they ſhould ſometimes learn of the 
Dead, what the Living dare not tell them. 
It is in Books only where they may note the 


Imperfections of the Mind, as in their Glaſſes 


thoſe of the Face: In Books they find im- 


partial Judges, whom neither Love nor Ha- 
tred can corrupt ; where the Fair and the 
Homely are treated alike, being concern'd 
with Arbiters who have no Eyes but to 
put a difference between Vice and Virtue. 
But ſince all Books are not alike excellent 
in kind, there being ſome which deſerve to 
be committed to no other Light than that of 
the Fire; Books, the Impreſſion whercof 
ought rather to be prevented than the Read- 
ing: J muſt — thats is no leſs difficulty 
in the choice of good Books for their Em- 
ployment when alone, than of Perſons duly 
qualified for their Entertainment in Com- 
pany. So that, if there be any who dare 
not truſt to themſelves in the Direction of a 
proper Choice, they will do well to follow 


the Counſel of the more prudent and vir- 


tuous, leſt otherwiſe they infect the Mind, 
or deprave the Senſe of Good and Evil. 

And here I cannot but blame the Tyranny 
of thoſe, who enter into I know not what Ca- 
bals, in order to make their Opinion the Stan- 


dard of juſt Approbation; as the value of 


Coins 
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Coins depends upon the Ordinatice of Prin- 
ces, the worth of Books, and - purity of 
Language, * the Will of theſe 
imaginary 1 avoid their 
Cenſure, if 4 ubmit not to their Judgment. 
Uſe and Faſhion are, as they pretend, in 
their hands; to have any thing take, it muſt 
firſt have their Permiſſion; nor can there be 
any Glory, but what they are pleaſed to diſ- 


tribute. Tho' Men of Senſe indeed, and of 


the beſt Note, mock at this ridiculous Pre- 
ſumption, yet ſome are ſo weak as to be im- 
pos'd upon by them. From whence it is, 


that many * Books are not reliſh'd -4 
firſt; becaufe, fo 

tors cry them down, and labour to ebccbre 7 
their worth. 1 hey are conceited 3 to 


rfooth, theſe minute I 


fancy, that 


y cavilling at the Works of 
others, they 


all inhance their own, and 


ment, as an- Er Rule. But as Innocence 


in ſpite of its Accuſers, 


at length ap | 
and Mk often ſhines through a cloud of 


Envy and Detraction, Reputation, tho? hin- 
dered for a time by ſuch malicious Efforts, 
expands itſelf more gloriouſly afterwards ; and 
Experience ſhews us, how vain it is to fol- 


low their Advice, who ſpeak not of Books 


according to Truth, or even their own Sen- 
oy but according to the Intereſt the 


B 4 propoſe 


make them current; and that ſome Women 
will be fond enough to 7 on their Judg- 
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Book, 


one ſingle Book, when truly 
as a ſufficient . 


The AcCcoMPLISH'D WOMAN. 
propoſe to. themſelves thereby. Women 
may from hence learn, that they are not fo 


far to aſſent and ſubſcribe to the Judgment 


of others, as quite to renounce their own; 
nor ſuffer themſelves to be led by thoſe, in 


whoſe Guidance there is the leaſt reaſon to 


ſuſpect an evil Tendency. 


do not mean, however, that th ſhould 


take the pains to read all fuch Books as fall 
in their way, or affect variety: On the 
contrary, I hold this to be no leſs unprofita- 


ble than tireſome, to turn over Book after 
like a Man that travels from place 
to place, without ſtaying any where; at leaſt 
ſuch as read many Books muſt do as he, 


who, having taken a View of divers Countries, 


males choice of one at laſt for his Place of 
Reſidence. But why ſhould they ſeek in 


many, what they may find in one? as if 
that glorious Planet, the Sun, ſhould call upon 


the Stars for their Aſſiſtance, not having 


Light enough - in. himſelf to illumine the 
N 


The Wiſe meaſure not by Quantity ; and 
good, may ſerve 
10 this purpole, St. 


» Thbo' the Aather in this Paragraph feews particu- 


larly to allude to ſome Party that oppoſed his Writinys ; | 
and againſt whom his learned F fond P. D' Ablancourt 


wrote a large Defence; yet I think. the Caſe is er! 
enough to be admitted into the e 8 
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The AccoMPLIsH'D WOMAN. 9 
Hierom, writing to Furia *, admirably well 
perſuades her to forſake all other Books, and W 
apply herſelf only to the holy Scriptures : As 
you would ſell, ſays he, many Pearls to pur- _ 
chaſe one that bath the Beauty and Value of 1 


all others, ſo. ſhould you renounce all ſorts f 
Books to fix on one, where you may find what- 
ever is neceſſary, either for Infruion, or ſolid 
Contentment. 

And indeed to peruſe few Books, ſo they 
be pleaſing and profitable, is not to diminiſh 
the Fruit of Reading but to refine it; it is not 
to be leſs wealthy, but only leſs incumber'd ; 
dene as they, who are continually eat- 

g, clog the Stomach with a Maſs of Cru- 
d ſo they who read inceſſantly, are com- 
monly perplexed with a ſtrange Confuſion 
of Thoughts and Words: And as exceſs 
of Aliment enfeebles the natural Heat, ex- - 
ceſs of Reading at length i Impairs the Lien 
and Vigour of the Mind. 8 

Ic is not neceſſary therefore to read many 
Books, but to read the beſt; and eſpecially, 
not to be over - curious after ſuch Books, 
wherein poſſibly ſomething may be learned, 
but not without danger of becoming vicious. 
Here I muſt encounter two great Errors, 
vain Fear, and preſumptuous Boldneſs; ſince 
there are fome who fcruple to read Heathen 

A Roman Lady, Daughter of Titian, and Daugh+ . 
ter in law to Proju the Conſul. ; 
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ſtain from the Writings 


and Philoſophers, tho* fraught with the beſt 
of Precepts, and would be afraid of Virtue 


their Hiſtories, 


duct of Lite? If we meet with any thing 


The ACeOMPLISH'D Wo MAN, 
Authors, but are delighted with a modern 
Romance, they therefore moſt religiouſ] ab- 
of the ancient 


itſe}f, were they to learn it in the Schools of 
Socrates and Plaus. 

Rut in truth fuch their Serupl oceeds 
from Ignorance ; and they are afr, 3 (as the 
Seripture faith) where v Feer 168. For as the 


Hilrets, by divine Command, plunder d the 
Agyptians of the Veſſels whic they after- 


wards conſeerated to the Service of the Taber- 
nacle , why may we not take found _— 


even from 9 — Authors, with a deſign to 


employ them to the Glory of God, and the 
Improvement of our Minde! ? As the ue 
lites, when they carried away the Treaſures of 


the Agyprians, left them ſtill their Idols; ſo, 
echo we borrow Science from the Pagans, we 


concern not ourſelves with their Errors, or 
their Idolatry. What Danger can there be 
in ftealing theſe divine Freaſures from their 

e Owners, in order to put them to 2 
better Uſe? As we bap 
may we nat as well make their Fables, or 
too? eſpecially, 
when we find therein many fair Examples 
"for Manners, and good Rules for the Con- 


Paal. Iii. 5. + Exod. Xi. 2. 
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The AccoMPLIsn'D WOMAN. 11 | 
amiſs therein, we muſt act as the Jews did . 
when they married with 8 o, who were 1 
Slaves 3 whoſe Nails they pared, and ſhaved it 4 
their Heads: I mean, that in reading theſe 

ancient Authors, we muſt prune the ſuperflu- | 
| ous, and cut off Whatever may offend our e-. 
lief. But, in reality, we cannot be faid to 
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ds rob the Heathens at all, tho* we cull from |! 
he them the very Flower of their Works ; fr Ig 
be theſe are the Riches they ftole from our i 4 
he Fathers; it is that ſupreme Philoſophy of 1 
r- _ Agypt, which was convey d from thence to | | 
* Atbens: Whatever their Poets and Philoſo 
* phers have good and excellent, they extract- 76 
to ed from our Prophets; and it is the Wiſdom : 
he of the Chaldeans, on which they have only ſet 
* a Low Face, and which they have veil'd under | 
of 9 Anigmas the better to conceal the Wt. 
O, | 14 
ve "= therefore is not to rob the Pagans, bas | 1 
or to retake what is truly our own; and is fo far i 9 
de from being ſinful, that, on the contrary, there 14 
Ar is no leſs Piety in borrowing from their Books 14 
a any goodly Doctrine, than in delivering inno- 1 
y cent Captives from the hands of Infidets, or $ 
* removing fome precious Relicy from a pro- \ 
, phane info a more yenerable Place. Such | 
on then is my Opiniin concerning the Writings | 
* of the Ancients: But as for our modern Ro- 4 
8 mances, looſe Memoirs and the h we 8 — 
| Deut. x. „ 1 
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; + at. wang ines . COIs ans" I are 


** we be debarr'd a moſt a 
ment? What greater Satisfaction can be 
* defir'd, than to read in theſe quaint Hiſto- 1 
n 189 different ſucceſſes, herein 
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treat them in another manner; for in theſe 


there is ſcarce any thing that is not very bad 
and very dangerous, tho mingled perhaps with 
ſomething pleaſant and agreeable; as in the 


other there is excellent Morality, tho! inter- 
ſpers'd' with ſomething that is ſuperfluous, 
and of no concernment to us; there is an 


appearance of Evil in the Books of the An- 
cients, and nothing but mere appearance of 
Good in theſe Romances ; taking off the Mask 
therefore, and ſearching ſomewhat deeper, 
we ſhall find little elſe than Vice in the one, 
and ſcarce any thing but Virtue in the other, 


ſo that the Ancients are not to be flighted' for 
ſo ſmall an Evil, nor Romances carefs'd for {© 


ſmall a Good; it is neceſſary, I ſay, to prune 


the one, but abſolutely to renounce the other, 


My Judgment herein may, pi 


many to whom Falſhood ſeems N 5 ſpe- 


cious than Truth; who can take no Pleaſurc, 
bur in that which is unprofitable, and who 
believe they cannot paſs their time without 


_ loſing it. Why are we forbid, tay they, to 


read theſe Romances, and yet allowed to 


read the Poets? Can Fiction be thought 


more dangerous in Proſe than in Poetry? 
Why upon fo light. a Confideration ſhould 


greeable Amuſe- 
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eſe 1 « we feel our Paſſions moved according . 
ad the Adventures treated of; for tho? R i 
th are well aſſured, that the Objects which ſo 
he affect us have never been, or are „„ 
er- « yet we may ſometimes have true compaſ> . 
us, < fon for feigned Miſeries, and ſhed Tears 
an + ar the diſtreſſes of imaginary Shepherds. 1 114 
in- We ought not, ſay 9 to renounce 4 
'of Books becauſe we may poſſibly ſometimes |} 
8K meet with what is bad, any more than it EO 574M 
er, + would be reaſonable never to venture up- 00 
ne, * on the Seas, becauſe there are Rocks and — | | 
er, « Shelves; or as if the Art of Navigation 
for vas leſs certain, or leſs profitable, becauſe if 
{o „now and then there are 3 Who, TH. 
ne through Diſaſter or Ignorance, ſuffer _— l 
* „ wreck ; there is no bend w/o mari % 13 4 
nd un the Good, becauſe often mixed with 4 
e- Evil. Prudence teaches us to ſever Viſe 
re, . from Virtue, and not to fly them both alt 
ho once z otherwiſe we muſt pluck out out 
ut „ Eyes: for fear of abuſing them with a 
to „ Glance, and not move a Foot for fear of 

to falling. 

ht © Moreover, wh 5 ſhould We fas Kit: NY 

1 1 allowed £4: Bia the Lives of thoſe who 

d never were in Being, when Painters have 

ſe- free leave to draw the Pictures of imaginary 


Perſons, and -pleaſe their own Fancies with . | 
Groteſque? 3s it not as lawful to recreate 
+ YH A as, to — the —_ Why 
| . ſhould 
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2 & ſhould the Pen be more guilty herein 
than the Pencil, and the one not ſuffer'd 
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to relate what the other is allow'd. to 


1 1 


Now, to anſwer this long Apology for Ro- 


| mances, I muft own, that were any of them 
altogether decent and palite, it might ſeem 


Injuitice to forbid the Reading of them; 


and ſuppoſing that ſome Delight were to be 


found therein, without danger of corrupting 
the Mind, they could no mare be complained 
of, than the Sports that are innocently uſed 

the Time, and which refreſh 


to paſs away 
| the Mind after Study, or Affairs of Impor- 


But when I think of the looſe Prin- 


as, wherewith many of theſe Romances 
_ abound ; and when 1 888 how many Di!- 


poſitions are quite debauch'd with this poi- 


fonous fort of reading, 1 ſhould hold myſc!f 


ilty, if I pointed not out. theſe Snares to 
as dread the Danger; or if I waged 
nor open Wir with tele Campnen of Ive 


cence. 


* 1 I cannot hate with the Wo⸗ 


men of this Age; that was the Author now alive, there 


is One Book at leaft of that kind of writing here cenſured ; 
which he would not only not have condemn'd, but 


certainly have recommended, with all the Judicioufncis 


of an Addiſor, and the Piety of a Git/on, ſo elegant 


the Stile and fo inſtructive the Moral. It is too notorious 
to need a Name; and I know, in giving this fmall hint, 


. W of the Writer 


Sr ; 
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The AccomPLisn'y WOMAN. Ig 
To examine therefore this matter farther ; 
what Satisfaction can we look for in Ro- 
mances, which is not to be found in true Hif- 
tory ? See we not here Adventures, Suc- 
ceſſes, and Events fair and tragical enough, as 
= well in Love as in Fortune, to move, to in- 
| firuR, and to recreate the Mind ? Can there 
be a more agreeable Amuſement than to he 
| preſent, as it were, at the Birth and Fall of 
Empires and Monarchies, and to fee in a 
moment what has been paſſing in many || 
Ages? Is not this an means to ſhorten 1 
f long 2 3 my 
recover it again when it ; where +4 
we find Relief from Care, nd hone ths fit - 
inſt Oblivion, where the Mind r 
= be be d without danger of being corr 
aud the Spirits refreſh'd without putting the 
= Conſcience in = 6H a ng: 
But granting n 0 
ſometimes be found in theſe Romances; e 
need is there to frame our Lives an ĩma- 
ginary Plan; and how ſhall we imitate Exam- 
ples which we know to be falſe, as if all 
that is required were not to be found m true i 4 
Hiſtory ; or as if we were to take our Light | 
from Stars depainted in a Picture, and reject 4 
thofe which are fo beautifully difplay'd in 3 
the Heavens? This is coy a great Er- | 
ror; and, as Bees cannot ſuck their Honey  * 
dan painted F Ou, much leſs can we ber 
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ther Fruit from Memoirs which we know 


to be ſpurious, and invented at the Writcr's 


Pleaſure. 


I will grant, likewiſe, there may be ſome- 


thing pleaſing in Romances as well as inſtruc. 
tive; but are there not poiſon'd Meats which 


yet may have a pleaſant Taſte? It is our 


duty to abandon what delights, and at the 
ſame time may hurt us, and to renounce 


a little Pleaſure in order to eſchew great Dan- 
ger. Otherwile, to pretend to ſever the ap- 
ent Good in Romances from that which 


3s really Evil; or to be delighted with idle 


Stories without a Stain from the Obſcenity, 
under the moſt artful Diſguiſe, and which 
conceals a thouſand hooks under the ſweeteſt 
baits, is to run through the Fire in order to 


ſave a thing of little value; it is pretending 


to ſeparate the Wine from the Poiſon, when 


they are both well mingled together; and, 


indeed, when Hiſtory can give us Pleaſure as 


well as Inſtruction, why ſhould we not take 


them together without the Trouble of ſepa- 


rating the profitable from the pleaſing ? In. 
entertaining the Mind, as well as in preſery- 
ing the Body, what need is there to part the 
Pleaſure of the Taſte from the Profit of the 


Food; ſince Reading, as well as Nutriment, 
ought to fortity and ſtrengthen at the 


fame time that it gives Pleaſure and De- 
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| choly ; inſomuch, that nothing is 
mon than to fee Perſons wholly changed af- 
beer reading certain Books; they aſſume new. 
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The reading therefore ſuch pernicious 
Books is not only wrong, and unneceſſary, 
but very dangerous: Since whatever pains 
ſome Women may take to be upon their 
they may chance at laſt to catch the Infection. 
Vice ſteals inſenſibly upon the Soul from ſoft 
Expreſſions, and under the Charms of ſuch 


Adventures as pleaſe us. Be our Diſpoſition 


or Innocence what it will, as Bodies, even 


without; our Aſſent, take the Qualities of 


guard, 


what we feed on; ſo our Minds, in deſpite of. 


ourſelves, are apt to imbibe I know not what 
from the Books we read: Our Humours alter 
cre we are aware; we laugh with the Gay 


and Pleaſant, we grow diffolute with the 


Libertine, . and we mope with the Melan- 
is more com- 


Paſſions, they lead quite another Life 


Mothers, upon viewing ſome extraordinary 


Object, often leave the Marks thereof upon 


5 


their Infants, why ſhould we not believe 


that the. laſcivious Stories in Romances may 


have the ſame effect upon our Imagination, 


and that they always leave behind them ſome 
Spots upon the Soul? I grant that we know 


well enough they are but Fictions, never- 
theleſs they truly affect us being read atten» 


tively ; The Propenſion we have to Ill is fo 


ry powerful 
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| 28 as to gather ſtrength from falſe 
Examples, 
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where true are wanting; as the 
Ivy climbs up the hollow Oak as well as the 


ſolid, and leans no leſs on the wither'd Tree 
than on the Green, our corrupt Nature and 


irregular Appetites incline us fo ſtrongly to 
what is forbidden, that even a falſe Story is 
enough to warp us from our Duty, and em- 


bolden us to any vicious Enterpriſe ; and as 


the Birds came to peck the Grapes which 
Zeuxis had painted “, our Paſſions fly at, and 


ick 


theſe romantic Tales decipaer. 

The reading ſo many wanton Stories heats 
by little and little: It takes away impercep- 
tibly the Repugnancy and Horror that a good 


Diſpoſition has to Evil: The Mind be- 


comes fo well acquainted with the Image of 
Vice, that it ſtartles not at meeting with 
Vice itſelf ; and, when ſhame is once loft, 
all that was preſerved thereby is in danger, 
As the Waters will neceſſarily fall away, 


| when the Trenches are cut that held them 
in, fo the Affections will as certainly lanch 


out into all manner of Extravagancies, when 


they have not this ſober Fear to reſtrain them. 

This Licentiouſneſs indeed is not bred in a 
moment, nor from ſuch Reading do we gro- 

vicious all at once: The Contagion which 


lurks in theſe Romances inſenfibly gains the 


_* Plin, xxxv. 9, 10. 
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| Heart; it works in the Mind, like Grain in 

the E it I ung and at 

uaſt ſhoots up, and ſpreads aroun the Perni- 
| cious Effects of its Corruption. 
"2 Nor is this all the "Evil. to be dreaded from 
| Romances : having made Women bold, they 
generally make them expert and cunning : 


or here they find certain Subtleties which 


| carry the face of Safety, and learn not only 
WW what they ought not to know, but even the 
| WB moſt delicate ways to ate the ſame; 
And indeed, tis almoſt impoſſible to read 
many Paſſages 1 in theſe Books without hazard- 
; ing even Innocence itfelf ; where they meet 


with frequent Examples of unthinking Chil- 


| dren, that leave their Country and their Pa- 
W rcots to run after Strangers, who had in- 


to mention the many Intrigues, and variety of 
Love-Letters that are fcatter*d therein, all 
which are ſo many artful Leffons to teach the 
cannot comprehend with? what Reaſon, or 


juſtify ſo perilous an Entertainment. 


r m - oo. ey T 


times exhibited therein , and becauſe in a 
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contrary 
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veigled them into Love in a moment: Not 


way of Sinnin ing extrouſly ; and therefore I 1 
even ſhew of F Reaſon, any one can pretend to 

On the contrary, as the Lacedemonians 
prohibited the acting of Comedies, becauſe 
| Thetfts, Adulteries, and Murders were ſome- 


well- govern'd State nothing ſhould be ſuffer'd | 
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ners, than ſuch as tend to 
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2 to the Laws, not even in Fiction 
or in Plays; ſome Reſtraint ſurely ought to 
be put upon ſuch Books as exhibit little elſe 


than diſhoneſt Actions, looſe Examples, and 
irregular Paſſions. Shall we dare to read, 


what the Heathens would not allow to be re- 


preſented on the Stage ? Or ſhall Chriſtians 
ſhew leſs veneration for Virtue than Infidels ? 
And if theſe: were afraid, leſt the People's 
Minds ſhould be debauch'd by any unſeemly 


Sights, how much more reaſon have we to 
fear, leſt the Minds of the Simple and Un- 


wary ſhould be led away with my corrupted 
by 85 luſcious Stories. 

And yet there are ſome, no doubt, who 
will accuſe me of too much Auſterity, will 
take it ill to be robb'd of their darling Idol, 
and will weep no leſs for their dear Romances, 
than did thoſe Women of whom the Scrip- 


ture ſaith, They ſat weeping for their Adonis.“ 
£ F alſhood 15 generall 


y more prevalent than 
Truth, and we more. willingly read the 
Books which are apt. to corrupt good Man- 
romote them : 
Nay, ſome perhaps had rather learn by heart 
the Tales of the. AmadisF, than the moſt 
authentic Hiſtories ; who take leſs pleaſure at 
a Sermon, than at a. Comedy, and had 


rather hear a Buffoon than A. Preacher. 
1 Ezek. viii. 14. 


1 Amadis of Gaul, a famous —. ——— 7955 
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\ Strato“ very juſtly complains that he had 
| fewer Diſciples than Menedemus +, becauſe 


there are more who frequent the School of 
Voluptuouſneſs, than that of Virtue, and 


we have greater Love for thoſe who flatter 
and divert us, than for thoſe who make us 


{ad, and threaten us into humility. 


To be plain, it is a great Misfortune in 


this Age, to ſee that there is nothing more 


apt to raiſe the Curioſity of reading a Book, 
| than to know that it is or ought to be for- 
| bidden. It ſeems as if the ſame Spirit that 
deceiv'd the firſt Woman, ſtill inſpired ſome of 
her Daughters with the like Sentiments, by 


promiſing them that. their Eyes © ſhall be 


| open'd to behold very admirable rfiings, and 


— # 
* . 
* 


that they are not debarr'd the reading theſe 


Books but from pure Envy. This Error 


corrupts many, whom Flatterers perſuade | 
that, as weak minds are in danger every 


where, even in the midſt of good Things, 
the ſtronger are in no peril atall, even in the 
midſt of bad, and therefore the one ſhould 


be allow'd to read all forts of Books; the 


Strato, the natural Philoſopher. | See Plutarch on. 


the Tranquility of the Mind, 


* 


+ Menedemus, a Philoſopher of Ereiria, who al- 


lowed no Diftin&ion in Virtues, but that they are all 


one under different Titles. See Plutarch on moral 


other 
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| gather few or none. But ] beg leave to differ 
in opinion, and do maintain that whatever 


Wl to fly Danger; for very few, I believe, are of 
[| ſo warm and firong, a Conſtitution as AZ/hri- 
| dates * to feed on Poiſon, and live upon that 
|= which would prove another's Bane. In 2 
i word, I no more approve of ſome ſort of 
| Poetry, than I do of Romances, when they 
| have the like evil Tendency. It is my de- 
F ſign to oppoſe Vice in whatever ſhape I nicet 
# it; and let others think as they pleaſe, I hall 
| always look upon it as my duty to condemn 


thoſe lewd Books, which ſerve only as a 


and which may juftly be term'd the Polttics of 

the Vicious and the Libertine. T 

I declare myſelf a Friend to none but who 

lt - are Friends to Virtue ; and ſhall lay down, ia 
1 few words, what I chink neceſſary concerning 

. the reading either of good or bad Books. It 

z neceſſary then, chat all ſuch as are not capa- 


« King of 3 who had fo fortified himſelf by 
Antidotes — Poiſon, that when he was defirous to 


effect upon him. 


f | | Profecit poto Mithridates ſzpe 8 | 
"wy Toxica ne poſſint ſæva nocere ſibi. 


Mart. v. 77. See Plin. xxv. 2. Gell. xvii. 16. 


| | | 4 What follows was added by the Author . the 
[178 firſ Edition. | 


ble 


i | Diſpoſition Women are of, they ought always | 


1 School to teach to ſin with a better Grace, 


poiſon himſelf, none, that he could take, had any |} 


-- TH 
ble of 
ſelves, 
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bidden 
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who are more expert or learned; who, 


Wthcy may be well affured, deſign only their 


good; and that all ſuch, as are of ſtron 

Capacities, ſuffer not themſelves to be led 
away by Curioſity, . (which to ſome is almoſt 
natural,) in ſearch after any thing that is for- 
bidden. There is no doubt but that Read- 


ing is both pleaſant and profitable, provided 
a proper Choice be made of Books; it in- 
ſtructs the Ignorant, corrects the Vicious, and 
chears the Melancholy; it ſupplies the moſt 
afflicted with a Remedy againſt "—_— and 
nſolence 


cautions the moſt happy againſt 


and Pride, by poimting out ſufficient Exam- 
ples to humble the one, and raiſe the other; 
it makes us talk better in Company, and 
think better when alone; nor without it 


is it poſſible to think to any Purpoſe, or to 
hold Converſation with a tolerable Grace. 
But this is too copious a Subject for the Con- 
cluſion of this Chapter; let it fuffice to fay, 


ployment, at proper Seaſons, than Reading: 
But this we muſt always remember, that it 


be improv'd thereby, but due regard ought 
and Evil, As Virtue is of more value than 


advantage 


that there cannot be a more agreeable Em- 


is not enough for the Underſtanding alene to 
to be had to the Mind, or moral fenfe of Good 
Knowledge, Women ſhould think it of more 
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ble of making a right Diſtinftion for them. 
ſhould follow the Advice of thoſe 
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advaiitage to be good, than learned; and | 
am not afraid to ſay, that a Woman of try 
Modeſty would be as much - aſhamed to be 
caught with a bad Bock in her hand, as to be 


 durpris'd with' a Man of a profligac Chu 
racter in her Cloſet, on 


44. 
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VV 
., Of CONVERSATION. 
Ho nothing is more important thay 


for Women to know how to chooſe 


REO good Company for Converſation, and 
good Books for Reading; yet nothing 


is more difficult, becauſe there are ſo many 
bad things that reſemble the good, that 
without a found. Judgment, and an extraordi- 
nary Happineſs, it is almoſt impoſſible to make | 


7 


a right choice, or to paſs away the Lime 


Vith Innocence and Pleaſure, either in com- 


pany or alone. 


+ 


If indeed we yet lived in the time of pri- 
mitive Simplicity, when nothing more was 
required than not to ſtand. mute, and the on- 
Iy fin in Society was the telling a falſe Story, 
1 ͤmuſt own a genuine plainneſs would be fuf- 
Fcient, and Prudence ſuperfluous; but as we 


now 
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| now live in an Age of Art and Cunning, 


where Words, it ſeems, that were invented to - 


| expreſs Thoughts, ſerve for nothing more 


than handfomly to conceal them, we muſt. 
acknowledge; that even Innocence itſelf hath 


| as much need of a mask or veil as the 


Face; and that it is no. lefs a folly to ſhew 
one's Heart 7 orga — 53 thoſe who are 
always upon t n it would be 
to walk naked rn armed Enemies whom 
we dare not offend, and againſt whom we 
have no defence. 

Indeed, if it were enough to take or give 
pieaſus in Converſation, and it ſerved to no 


better End than to paſs away the Time, 


there would be leſs 3 5 77 - 77 Eſteem 
thereby, fince not to melan - 
urpoſe: But 
whereas the principal ſcope of Converſation is 
to give Men an opinion of aur Underſtandin vg 
and Judgment, ſomething more is requir 

than an 5 a pleaſant Vein; and we ought 


at leaſt to have as much Bir as Virtue. - 


But this in an eminent degree is not cafily at- 
tainable ; for the wiſer confeſs they have not 
yet found a School where they may — hreÞ 
to ſpeak with © propriety, or be ſilent, 40. 
cording as the occaſion required. 

Many Perfections are neceſſary to wie 
Converſation agreeable, and many Qualities | 
required to pleaſe in bk En; CE: even the 
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beſt Men have divers Inclinations, and Opi- 
nions are as different in themſelv ay a Good 
It aka Siem oY 
De. ſome, r 
— 5 It. they deride thoſe 


LS Contem 
Suſpicion, in 


Women that are free in Converſation, they 
diſtruſt thoſe who. are, more reſery'd. One 
Wants a graceful Air, another Reading; one 


of the Senſes A the, other is 
ſatisfied ; dan difficult Task. it is, to. 
Pleaſe both ig and, Ears at once. 
When Zeuxis deſigned to paint a perfect 


Face, he ſet before him five * the choiceſt 


Beauties in Inh, to take from each the 


Charms and Graces he judged moſt powerful; 


ſo, to frame the Model of a Woman who, 


ſhould be able to pleaſe. in all Companies, 
we. muſt. call. to our aſſiſtance many good 


Qualities. and rare Endowments : . Nor all 
that Nature N or MARE xeacheth, 
be too much . for The 


even. all. the excellent Qualities, that I hal 


recommend in the following Fages, ſince 


they all terminate in Converſation as in their 
Center ; nor can we eaſily touch upon this 


Point, without concerning gurken # with the 


L ines chat meet therein. 


But to mention what 1 chink pri 
ceſſary, I could: wiſh to find in Wonen the 


thees eee which . Sacrates deſired y 


ly ne- 


the ot 


ſpeaki 


1s tru 


I Prude: 


oether 
others, 
that tl 
it has t 


late b 


learnec 
ſhame 


The ACCOMPLISHD Woman. Ta, 
his Diſciples, Diſcretion, Silence, and Mo- if 
deſty. Theſe are fo fair and neceſſary Qua- - 364 
tcations in Society, that to knom the im- 11 
portance of them we need only point out the 4 
oppoſite Vices, Prattling, Imprudence, and } 
Boldneſs : The firſt of theſe commonly contains a, 
the other two; for tis obſervable, that Wo- 140 | 
men who take upon them to prattle inceſ- 1 
fantly, have feldom either Prudence or Mo- 14 
deſty. I would not have them think hows 1 
ever, that I purpoſe to take away the uſe of 14 
Speech, inſtead of giving directions for the WAG 
regulation of it; it would ſeem very abſurd 

to frame a Converſation of dumb perſons. But 
in order to oppoſe a Vice the moſt troubleſom 
and dangerous to Society, I only intreat thoſe 
Women who affect much talking, to conſi- 
thing, and alſo to ſay nothing, there is never [ 
any to take all the talk to themſelves: That 
in talk ing much there is not only danger of 
ſpeaking what is falſe, but of ſpeaking what 

is true; for ſo they may offend either againſt 
Prudence or Truth, and oftentimes both ta- 
gether; That they who ſpeak fo: much with 
others, ſcarce ever ſpeak with themſelves ; 
that they ſee not their own Thought, before 
it has eſcaped from them: That they learn too 
late by Repentance, what they might have 
learned ſooner through foreſight, and that 
tame ant} Wen Ea d choke e 


courſes 
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courſes which are not uſher'd in by Prudence; 


little; and therefore that 


The ACCOMPLISH'D. Woman. 


That finally, the greateſt part of their Sex are 
in leſs pain about ſpeaki peaking well than ſaying 
iſcretion is more 


difficult, as well as more neceſſary for them, Inv 
than Eloquence. WY 
Numa ſhewed no leſs Judgment than Re. 0 5 
gion when he cauſed Altars to be erected u ,” 
a tenth Muſe, whom he called Tacita or &. : . 
lence; to ſhew, that tho all Sciences were oe 
in one Perſon, they would all be unproftable ag 
without a diſcretionary Silence; and that cy | 
*rwere in vain to learn the Art of Speaking, . 
without knowing the Art to hold one's peace, , ry 5 
And indeed, as it is more difficult to arrive a * 


true Wiſdom than 10 be an Orator, Coal. ges 
manners point not out ſo readily proper Rules 


for Silence, as Rhetoric does thoſe for Dil TD 
_ courſe; without which Rules, Knowledge, hoy Ps 
great dene would want both profit and orna- 7 


Nr 8 e eee uri ow 
2 


in the rank of the moſt neceſſary Arts, and 


ment. We may juſtly therefore put Silence WF pol 


ſay with the wiſe King of the Romans, The wh 
nine Muſes, without this additional one, can- 
not make their luſtre complete. W (11, 

Silence gives a certain Grace to Speech i. Ce 
ſelf, as Shade to Colours in a Picture. A Wu 
Pauſe well uſed in Diſcourſe, like a Reſt i 


Muſic, often heightens the Sweetneſs of f. prudt 


* Numa the ſecond King of Rome, A. M. 3236. He what, 


| reigned 43 . See a. Lite 1 in Platarch. | unde! 


Even 


The ACCOMPLISH'D WOMAN. 

Even amidſt the moſt excellent Speech, Si- 

lence is not altogether ſuperfluous: It re- 

"> freſhes the Speaker or the Hearer; it helps 
Invention in the one, and takes off Wearineſs 

in the d 6 2: 1 

s There are ſome Women, notwithſtanding, 


29 


e ſuch eternal Talkers, that they think it doing 
10 them an injury to offer to put in a Word; but 
. 0 rely ſuch general Talkers in Converſation 
ele WW deſerve not to be hearken'd to, becauſe they 
Vi ask a Favour which they will not grant them- 
ni Wh feives. As they are not capable perhaps, or 


induſtrious to ſpeak a good thing, neither are 
they to hear it z but we cannot mo thinking, 
they would not ſpeak ſo many things, if 
they would ſometimes give themſelves leiſure 
to hear what good. dkl.. 

There are but too many, I ſay, who ſeem 


hold it a diſhonour to liſten to the Diſcourſe 
of others: Bur 1 muſt tell them a Truth, 


ſeldom fit to be truſted, who can keep nothing 


which at leaſt may be profitable, tho' it be not 
pleaſing to them: Women of this Diſpoſition are 


| ſecret with regard to their Deſigns, or Affairs. 

What the wiſe will ſcarce give room to in 

| thought, is ever in the mouth of theſe Im- 

prudents. As it is faid of the Red. ſea, that 

whatever is thrown into it inſtead of ſinking 

under water floats above it, ſo it is with 
115 %% my 


to glory in this irkſom Prattle, who think 
they ſhew their Wit in much talking, and 


n r ee e M 7; e eee 
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_ theſe Tatlers; | inſtead of diſcretely keeping 


to themſelves whatever they are — with 

of importance, they are ſure to difcover it 

either in Diſcourſe or bymheir Countenance. 
Such 1s the Unha 


ils of thoſe Women 
who talk much in Compa whatever care 

they take to weigh their { Words, i it is al moſt 
impoſſi ble they ſhould not let fall ſomething 
ghar is amiſs : As by often moving the Hand 
we may chance to hurt a fore Finger, ſo by 
much talking it is very likely we hall touch 
| ſome deſign we intended to keep ſecret, 


upon 
And if inſenſibly, or without intention, vt 


ehe wo lay our Hand where the Pain is ; 


I know there are. HI bad 


_ themſelves never to difcover their Secrets, tho 


they cannot help talking much in Converſa- 
tion, imagining it — for chat purpoſe to 


diſcourſe of general matters, and to treat of 


indifferent things. But there is no great truſt 
to be laid upor this Conduct; for however 
common and indifferent the Things are they 


ſpeak of, yet . the run of Diſboutſe ſome 


fubtle Wits will note certain ſhadows of the 
Thought, and fee the Intention through the 
Veil. As the Needle, tho' fat from its Pole, 


ſtill directs itſelt towards it, and points at it 


Aa aloef, tho' it does not touch it; fo Words, | 


know not how, will point at a particular 


Thought 


d fio toner ien's Wotin, 1 


Thought in matters ſeemingly very remote 
and general. 
Let chem force thernſelves xs tuch as they 
pleaſe, to feign and differnble, after they have 
hover'd N cheĩr Secret like Butterflies 
about a Candle ; as thefe at laſt ruſh into the 
fame, fo will they ar laft periſh in their dal- 
liance. This Compatifon will hold ſtill fur- 
ther; as ſuch eternal Talkers otherwiſe reſem- 
ble thefe Infekte, which are made up of N 
have little or no folid Body, are gaudy 
6 * Colours to pleaſe Chilren, Me in their 
| neſs diſcover their weakneſs, 
vow if this Reafoning ſeems not fufficient, I 
will recommend to them an Example which 
ſhall be more effectual than any moral Precept 
whatever; I mean that of the bleſſed Virgin, 
who ought to be the Rule of their Sex, as ſhe 
is the Ornament. Whereas they are fo far 
from imitating her, who, as repreſenced in 
| Scripture, never ſpoke bur out of Charity, 
and with Modeſty; that they are continually 
talking, tho? it be nothing elſe but Evil of 
others, and Good of themſelves, nothing 4 
i; Blame or unjuſt Praiſe, nothing bur Va- ; 
or Slander.  - 
Jo doubt then there are many to whom it 
is a pain to reſtrain the Liberty of the 
Tongue; who therefore ſeldom come well off 
in Converſation, . their Indifcretion 
| they often — elves to Rallery or 
Op 4 XY 
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ral an Acquaintance. 
choice of fit 


Defects as Ignorance and Impiety. _ - 


The AccomPLIsn'd WoMAx. 
public Scorn. For it is a great Misfortune, 
that ſuch as have not Prudence enough to cxa- 


mine well their Words, have till leis to con- 
ſider before whom they ſpeak : The Liberty 
they take is blind, exerting itſelf on all Occa- 


ſions and in all Companies: I do not mean 


hereby, that there are not certain Seaſons when 


yy. may uſe greater freedom of Speech than 
at ſome other ; but we ought always to regard 
to whom we diſcover our Sentiments, when 


there is the leaſt danger of their being pub- 

_ liſhed abroad; leſt, with extreme regret, 

we find That in the mouths of every body 

which PK IE to have eſcap'd our own. 
y 


To remedy this Evil, therefore, 1 think it re- 


quiſite that Women, for fear of being con- 


tinually uneaſy and under a diſagreeable Re- 


ſtraint, ſhould be careful in their choice of 


Perſons with whom they intend to converſe 
more familiarly, and not to covet. too gene- 
And concerning the 
rſons for Converſation, | 
muſt obſerve there are two ſorts whom they 
muſt abſolutely ſhun, the Vicious and the Ig- 


norant; becauſe the Conſcience is not {ate 


with the former, nor can the Mind receive 
any Satisfaction from the latter. . Familiarity 


with thoſe who want Religion or good Se nſe 
is greatly to be ſuſpected ; nor can their Inten- 
tion be honeſt who dare excuſe two ſuch gro!s 


An 


ge tee at r e N 
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An ill choice herein offends againſt moral 


by converſing as freely with the bad as the 
y good they diſoblige neither; foraſmuch as the 
1 one will be offended therewith, and the other 
n but mock and jeer them. It is imprudent 
n to afford matter of Hatred or Rallery; it is 
n to have the Approbation of none, when they 
d think to deſerve it of all; and indeed I ne- 
en ver ſee any of thoſe, who make it a rule to 
9 gratify all Men indifferently with the ſame 
t, Countenance, but it puts me in mind of that 
ly fooliſh Image among the Romans, which they 
n. called Citeria *, and which they uſually car- 
6 ried with them to a Banquet to divert them- 
n- ſelves withal : For while they endeavour to 
e- oblige all Companies, they uſe Looks, Smiles, 
of Congees, and Geſticulations every way as ri- 
ſe diculous as in this e . 
e But this is not the greateſt of their 1 0 
he pineſs 3 an ill choice brings them inſenfibly 
into extreme danger; they make good what 
cy WM tie Philoſophers aſſert, that Prudence is 1he 
- moſt neceſſary Guide in buman Actions; for 
fe wanting good Conduct they ſeldom can 
ve maintain their Virtue z they become guilty 
ty without deſign, and are led aſtray unawares, 
uſe when their Complaiſance is ſo unhappy as to 


engage them in the Converſation of the looſer 


* 


Sort. Vice, as we before obſery'd on Read- 
A Sort of Pantoon or Punchinels, Cato. Feſtus, - 
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or chriſtian Virtue; for it is not true, that 


( 
OY 4d 
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danger and 


me AccomeLisn'y Woman. 
ing, ſeals by degrees inſenſibly into the Soul, 
and they perceive not the Contagion till it be- 
comes mortal and without remedy. 
Here then lies the moſt important Point of 


this Diſcourſe ; for ſince a diverſity of hu- 


mours cannot long ſubſiſt in Converſation, they 
mult at laſt either imitate the Vicious, ot hate 
them ; they muſt either be like them, or pro- 
feſs themſelves their Enemy; they mult either, 
by complying with them, put on their Ini- 
quity; or 2 1 od conteſt againſt them. But 
tho? they were fure of Victory, what need is 
there to engage, when there is always le; 
and inconvenience ih flying from, 
than in boldly entring the Lifts with ſuch an 
Say what they will it is a difficult matter, 
amd the Inleckon of Vice, to remain un- 
tainted ; Example is generally too prevalent 


even over good Diſpolitions. Alcrbiade; * 


profeſſed Virtue when in company with Socra- 
tes, but gave himſelf up to all manner of Li- 
centiouſneſs among his looſer Companions. 
The Soul is inſei Bly ſtained in Converſation 
with the Vicious, as the Face is impercep- 
tibly tanned by walking in the Sun, It is a 
meln conſideration that we are more 
ſuſceptible of Evil than of Good; that Ma- 


lady com municates itſelf more calily than | 


la 5 * 85 Nobleman of Athens. See his Life in Pl 
10 < and Cornelius Nepes. F 
e Health, 


-S ane. erer = we 


nom 


too far, was 1 to propo 
Raule of Behaviour, the Example of St. Maty 
the Egyptian, who would not confer with a 
virtuous Hermit, but with a River between 
them. There can be no danger ſurely in 
drawing 0 


privilege have they to talk privately 
pents, and es ſuffer the Converſation of cer- 
tain looſe Spirits, that are full of and 
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has more power to the good, than 


that of the virtuous to correct the wanton. 


I might ſeem perhaps to carry this matter 
wh ſe to; rage ey, for the 


{ſomewhat nearer to a Man ; 
but as for the Vicious and Libertine, they 
cannot be kept at too 
Hatred can do leſs hurt than their Converſa- 


tion; they are a ſort of Enemy that work 
more miſchief during Peace than War. 
And indetd the 


{ce the common Cauſe of their own; What 
with Ser- 


dark deſigns againſt unguatded Innocence ? 
Let them endeavour therefore co avoid them 


on all Oecaſions. 


And the ſecond ſort of people, whole Com- 


pany they are to ſhun, are the Ignoratit and 


Stupid, becauſe their Converſation. is gene- 


A famous Courteſan at Mlexondein, but ſhe became : 


a Penitent, being converted. by Zo forms. = Batlhet, Lives 


of the Saints, ' Bayle. Mer eri. 
rally 


A RN EO CCD, PEP 


8 Diſaſter of the firſt 
Woman ſhould ſtrike terror into all her 


Daughters, while in her Fall they cannot but 


Healch⸗ and the Converſation of the wicked 


great a diſtance; their 
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Die AccoMPLisn'd Wo Max. 
rally ſhameful, diſpleaſing, and unprefitable, 
whereas that of the more learned and wiſe is 

honourable, fruitful, and pleaſant, Expe- 

_ rience daily ſhews us, that ſuch as have not 

Good. ſenſe, either natural, or acquired by 

Reading, have I know not what rudeneſs in 

their behaviour: Whatever they exhibit is 

like the Fruit of wild Trees, that were never 

-manured or grafted, very inſipid, or very 

four. And here I muſt obſerve, that it is a 

great abuſe, and generally to be lamented, 

to ſee. how Sciences, f and eſpecially the diſ- 
curſive, are confined almoſt to Colleges; and 

Men dare not withdraw Philoſophy from her 

Home,. to make uſe of her in civil Conver- 

ſation; as if it were impoſſible or unjuſt 

to deſpoil her of her Intricacies, and make 
her ſpeak with a better grace; as if they 

made a ſcruple of Conſcience to give her a 

modern Garb, or that Men could not diſ- 

pute rationally but in Latin, nor expreſs the 
choiceſt Secrets of Nature in their mother 
| "Yelides wou'd it not give more ſatisfaction 
to the Mind to be entertain'd with ſerious and 
ſolid Subjects, than with the Gewgaws in 
faſhion, Capuchins, Shades, Drums, Routs, &. 


The Author ſeems here to lament the want of ſuch 

Books, for which we have ſince been greatly oblig d 

to his Countryman Le P/uche, in his excellent Treatifes 
eall'd Neture Diſplay d. | „ ty | 1585 Dy”: I 
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The ACCOMPLISH'D Wo MAN. 
can by no means excuſe ſuch Goſſips, 
as wou'd injoin ſilence to a dozen ſober 
Matrons to hearken to a Kit; who will 
ſooner lend their ear to a ribald Tale, or a freſh 
piece of Slander, than to any thing of Impor- 
tance z who ſcruple to make the leaſt noiſe, 


when attentive to a Song, . and yet will inter- 
rupt every moment the moſt inſtructive Diſ- 


courſe, and are rapt with the Converſation of 
certain Fops, that can entertain them with 
News alt TT 

But ſurely they would rather laugh at them 


than applaud them, if they did but conſider 
that this Error creates but a ſmall Opinion of 


their Wit and Judgment, who can approve of 
ſuch as want both. For as we judge them to 
have but weak Stomachs, who can eat only 
light Meats z ſo we may juſtly doubt the 


liſh what is ſolid; their Diſpoſition is eafily 
known by their Applauſe, and their Inclina- 
tion by what they ſeem to love. This is cer- 
tainly a great Fault ; but as there are others 


no leſs remarkable in Converſation, having 


{ſpoken of thoſe who contemn Knowledge 


| and good Things, I ſhall now ſpeak of thoſe 


who profane and abuſe them. 
For as Women, void of Study or Read- 


ing, have little wherewith to-make Conver- 
ſation le, ſo there are ſome who 


have both read and ſtudied, but to ſo little 
% | pugpoſe, 


Strength: of ;their Judgment, who cannot re- 
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Marbie to build a Palace withal, if he be not 
an Architect; they are ſubject to many Re- 


We AccoMPLisn'D: Woman. 
purpoſe, as only to perplex themſelves and 
5 . . nothing but Confuſion in 
ir Ideas, and every —_ fay ſeems 
forced. This happens, - ge 42a Spirits 
r my 


and we may learn, by the diſorder and ine- | 


quality of his Diſcourſes, that it is not 
enough for a Man to have Porphyry and 


petitions, becauſe having attached their Ideas 
to certain words and — of Art, they have 


nao power to invent others, whenever it is ne. 


ceſſary are ſuch Naves to Memory, 


rhat they 


N 


5 are very 


mon- place ſtuff, and dan rays conf enlarge up- 


Hence it is they ſpeak nothing but com- 


on Subjects wherem they have any talent; 
punctual in their recital even 


of marginal Notes, Pages, ns, and 
fluous 3 I had 28 


| bet! 2 a company of Lawyers talking of 


Amerciaments, Recoveries, Indentures tri- 
partite, and ſuch like gibberiſh : But to dif- 
countenance them, we need only refer them 


to The Theatre ef Human Life, or to ſore 


other huge Volume, where all is written A they 


Their Anfwers and Compliments are all 


: mere Orations — have once begin a 


Diſcourſe 


dem to | have loſt rhe uſe of Judg- 
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The Ac CoMPLISH'D WOMAN. 
Diſcourſe they muſt go on, and will nevet 
give over while they have a Word to tay ; 
they reſemble thoſe who recite Verſes on the 
Stage, who cannot add to or diminiſh any 


thing of what they are to repeat, without be- 


may "chance fometimes to raiſe Admiration, 
thy OT HATES Mk e e 
If they are unluckily* drawn from what 


they have forme kill into a Subject utterly un- 


known to them, and where Reafoning is ra- 
ther required than Memory, then will they 
expoſe both their Weakneſs and Vanity, hen 
they can neither hold their peace nor ſpeak 


to the purpoſe ; the viſible Reſtraint upon 


their Countenance ſhews that they have not 
Modeſty enbugh for Silence, not fufficienc) 
for Diſcourſe; they either are filent wi 
regret, - or {ſpeak with great diſorder and 
pe Eo ö ep tar eons 
Such then are the principal Vices of Con- 
verſation, from whence may be eaſily learned 
the appoſite good Qualities i And in ſhort 
maintain there is nothing of more Impor- 
tance, and more likely to pleaſe in Converſa- 
tion, than the knowing well our own hu- 


mours, in order to cofiduct them juſtly , 


5 and thoſe of others, in order » comply with | 
ainſt them. Knowledge 


or guard ourſelves 


and an agreeable IWeetneſs of Temper are 
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two the moſt neceſſary Ingredients in Conver- 
_ ſation; without the one Converſation becomes 


| | too. light, and without the other too rude 


It | and tireſom. 

Ul | LLaſtl Alk ſuch as ſpeak little, as well as they 
[1 who talk. much, ps conſider that Mo- 
18 dieſty is as neceſſary for Diſcourſe as for Si. 


lence, becauſe. it delivers the one from Con- 


1 tempt, and the other from Affectation. And 
| | [ of what Temper foever Women are, in order 
to avoid the danger of being perſecuted or 


1 corrupted, they ſhould always covet the Con- 
VvVvVebrſation of two ſorts of Perſons; of the Ju- 
ff - dicious, becauſe theſe eaſily pardon Faults, and 
are more ready to acknowledge Merit; and 
of the Virtuous, becauſe if Libertines hurt 
not the moral Senſe, they wound the Repu- 
tation; if they make them not vicious, they 
may ne to 1 them infumous- 


f 8 : 2 — „ 
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| 1 : 2 H A P. III. 
1 of the Gay and the Melanchah 
ens 


HERE is nothing more neceſſary 
for Women, with regard to Conver- 
> ſation, than to know well their own 


1 a rs - Diſpoſition" in order to reform it, if 
1 bad 5 or to poliſh it, if good. This A an 


* — 


* 
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together, in order to note the better what 


is good or bad in either of them. And firſt, 


to point out that which is generally moſt 


eſteem'd in Society; ſince the nobleſt ſcope 
| we can propoſe therein, is to have ſuch Gifts 


of the Mind as render us ever acceptable, 
I muſt. confeſs the gay and pleaſant Diſpoſi- 


| tion has a much greater advantage than the 


thoughtful or melancholy ; which indeed is 


| not amiſs for Science, but too heavy for Diſ- 
courſe, and ſeldom productive of witty Con- 
ceits and apt Replies. The gay have abun- 
dantly more grace in them, there appears a 
| more generaus freedom in all they do; and 
therefore they are much better received in 
Company, as being more ingenuous in their 
| AﬀF-dion, leſs. forced in their Carriage, and 


more innocent in their Deſigns. - 


Let what will be ſaid in behalf of the Me- 
lancholy; tho* a thoughtful Diſpoſition may 


be commendable in ſome Reſpects, it hath as 
many bad Effects as good; and they who call 
it he Mother of Wiſdom, muſt acknowledge 


it ſometimes to be the Mother of Extrava- 

\ gance, They would fain perſuade us, that 

in their Reveries they make great Diſcoveries, 
and travel far in their Imaginations; but their 

| Voyage is ſo far ſometimes as they return no 


more; 
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affair of the greateſt conſequence; and ſince 

there may be two ſorts of Diſpoſitions, each 

good in its kind, I ſhall here compare them 
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| 1 more ; or if they do it is as Pilgrims, o p 
1 leave their own Country to fun uhprofit 1 
| know not where, without other Fruit than t 80 
| bring home Werrineſs and Poverty ; thii WY ** 
114 mnuling is a Labyrinth where a Man ma 
| RE Münte, or from whence he cannot 8 d. 
1 tricate Mmſelf without great difficulty. on 
wh The Melancholy themſelves, notwithſtand. 1M © 
1 ing, call it the Element of he wiſe, thinking W I ® 
1 _excule their weakneſs by giving it a fair s 
Wl | name. But as Cripples cannot boaſt of their WM *". 
I! |: ſpending much time and labour in making 5 
Fi a little way, o tage Dreamers deferve tw f 
1148 2 "who are long in ſearching what other; 
wh boner find out, and with * 
it — * more Volatite have the ſame MW * 
i Ces — over them, as Birds have over p 
1 Serpents, or the Angels over Bodies of groß 4 
1 Nor can 1 conceive why they „ ſhould pique WM 
iD themſelves upon ſpeakinig keg, Wien the 8 
13 Südende proceeds rather from Barrenneſs than 2 
"y | Diſcretion: And if they hold their peace 5 
1 on certain occaſions, it is not in order to * 

| chooſe proper words, but to get ſomething to G 

| Tay. They would be at no great trouble in 

4 qualifying themſelves for the Diſcipleſhip of 5 

1 Pythagoras, were it not, that being ſilent i 

{ through neceſſity, they could not alto lcarn 

to ſpeak diſcretely; they had need of : 

| School quite contrary to that of this e 

5 pkber, 
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deſcend, than that of Earth mount up; ſo ſuc 
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pher, to ſtudy promptneſs of Speech; they 
require Phyſicians rather than Teachers; and 
to cure them, it is not only neceſſary to give 


them Lectures, but to work Miracles. 
As the Element of Fire can more eafih 


as are of A . ready genius can mo- 
derate the tek 95 Reading 


but ſuch as are of a groſs — dull diſpoſition, 
whatever pains and Rudy they employ, find it 


very difficult to become more lively and ſpi- 


rituous. Tho' Birds have wings to fly withal, 


72. th 


when inclined to action or repoſe ; but 
when the melancholy inſorce themſelves to 


quicken. their . they run the ſame 


hazard with Jcerus *, whoſe weight bore him 


down, nor had he dexterity enough to ma- 


. nage his artificial Wings; their Diſcourſe 


and Behaviour are by no means graceful, 
when they affect an ardency chat is not na- 
tural to them; they are like old people, 
who run when they think to walk, 2 12 


no ground but with danger of falling, and 


with the leaſt endeavour are on a ſudden out 


of breath; inſtead of framing their Gait 
more — and nee it to as own 


imbecillity. 
2 Ovid. Met. lid ld. vill. ver. 195. 


Whateves 


and Experience 3 


cloſe them for eaſe and refreſhment.; 
a tranſcendent genius can do the. like, 


De AccoMPL ISH'D Wo man. 
Whatever they _y fay in favour of their 
plodding dulneſs, and perhaps they may ima- 


gine it of excellent ſervice in the manage- 
ment of Affairs, a Man muſt be as dull him- 
ſelf to be of the ſame Opinion; if it ſome- 


times ſucceeds, it is more by Accident than 
Cunning. If the brisk and airy are blamea- 
ble for catching at Occaſion too ſoon, the 
\melancholy are in danger of being too late in 
their Attempts ; if thoſe have not patience 


till a proper opportunity offers itſelf, theſe 


think not of it till it is paſs'd; they are 


ever ſubject to Fear and Deſpair ; as they are 


without Heat, they are without Action; their 


frozen Diſpoſition repreſents every thing to 


them as impoſſible, whether it is their buſineſs 
to undertake it or not: It is a | ic Senſe, 
which cannot be moved but by the Goad, and 
then they ſeem rather raiſed to Life than 
awakened; and even ſuch is their Malady, 
we muſt almoſt kill them to learn they are 
not dead. Should they have any Judgment 
to deliberate, they have no Heart to reſolve, 
and yet leſs Courage to execute; it is a 


alytic Virtue of ſuch an unaccountable 


languor, that it will not help itſelf with a Re- 
medy however near it be to them, unleſs it 
be forced upon thts. ones 

It would offend them, Lust too much, 


to think there are ſome wiſe and vir- 
tuous Men of this Temper; but we mult 


allo 
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alſo confeſs that it wou'd be too great an in- 


jury to Wiſdom and Virtue, to ſuppoſe. their 
chief Reſidence in a dull and phlegmatic Soul, 
as if they who have nothing to fear or deſire 


from without themſelves, might not ſhew a 


chearful Countenance to teſtity the Satisfac- 


tion of their Mind. On the contrary, as 
Serpents are ſuppoſed to breed in ſtanding 
Waters, evil Thoughts ſpring up in plodding 
Tempers ; and as the Mind of ſuch is apt to 
invent Malice, their Countenance 1s no lefs 
to % , . It breno 
When the Wheels of a Watch are grown 


ruſty, there is no regularity in the Moye- 


ment, nor can the Hand of the Dial-plate be 


at all depended upon; and when too deep 


a Melancholy hath ſeized upon our Spirits, 
the Mind is full of Inquietude, and the Viſage 
of ſtrange Looks. What Light, or what exer- 
tions of Reaſon can be expected, where there 
is nought bur black and dusky Fumes, that 
Melancholy makes ' aſcend into the Brain. 
As Devils are ſaid to ride in dark Storms, 
when they would murder Men or burn 
Temples, ſo they often make uſe of this 


gloomy Temper to fit a Soul for Superſti- 


tion, Hypocriſy and Deſpair. ' Ceſar well 
expreſs'd his Judgment of Melancholy, when 
he publicly confeſs'd that there was greater 
reaſon to fear fuch as were penſive like 
Brutus, than ſuch as were chearful like 1 
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mately of the fi 


bad but in 
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della.“ And from the effects of this metancholy 
Humour, we may partly learn the Ne 
rare of the Cauſe: 515 there are ſome of 


this hypochondriacal if} olition, whom 
Mirth no leſs diſpleaſes 14 N 


Owl. And as there is ſomew Z 12 diſmal 
and difpleafing in their Countenance, we can- 


not but turn away from them, and defpiſe 


ſuch intolerable Company. 

If this moroſeneſs however were only the 
effect of Conſtitution, it defſerv'd ſome excuſe 
or pity ; but if it come of Induſtry or Art, 
it cangot be free of Suſpicign or Blame ; ſo 

car 1 examine welt the difference of theſe 
Qualities, we mall find the genuine 

mple is only in the Heart, 
ich is 1 and affected is in the 

Brow ; the one may. be really good, the other 
ce. Igrant the Cafuiſts have 
reaſon to ſay of Plays, and ſuch- like Paſtimes, 
what the Phyſicians judge of Muſhrooms, 


© fea Plutarch in che Life of Rratus., How inimitably 


In his uſual manner, hach our die of expreſs d the 
arc 


like Comparifon between Caius and Antony. 


0 2 e reads much, he is a great Obſerver, and he 


looks 
Quite through the deeds of Men. He loves no Plays, 
He hears no Muſic, as thou doſt, Antony, 
Seldom be fmiles, and {miles in ſuch a fort 
As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcarn'd his Spirit, 
That could be mov 'd to (mile at any thing. 
Such Men as he be neyer at Heart's eaſe, 
And cherefore are they — „ 


The 


ght does the 
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mult not abſolutely dect ſack Pleaſures, 


23. arc indifferent in themſelves, and which. - 


the Intention alone can make good or ul. 


Bs: Llaleh of Hungary * did not ſeruple to 


| dance, and her gaiety of Temper prevented 

not ber Cananization , they who are moſt 
reſerved with, regard to innocent Diverſions, 
are generally. moſt free in ſuch. as are forbid- 
den, When there ate no Witneſſes of their 
Behaviour. 


And l fach is. the Refervedriah and 


audied Airs of ſome among 
not laugh, le we ſhould 


us, that we dare 


Wicked; as 4 a „2 
certain ben of Levity or want of Judgment. 
| But we ought rather to deſpiſe ſuch falſe 

Surmiſes, than, give ourſelves any uneaſineſa 
bout them; and ſuch 3 would 
| maintain their free Behaviour without Aﬀecta- 
| tion, or laying, themſelves undes any Reſtraias 
va account of this wr bony on would do 
well likewiſe to guard themſelves from De- 
fire and Sorrow, as two 2 Tyrants 
do their Eaſe and Tranquillity; ſeeing the one 
tranſports us unprofitably to the future, and 


were 2 


»The Daughter of Azdrew the ſecond of Hun 
* Anno 1207. See Moreri, * 


The beſt of them are warth nothing yet we. 


give occahion. of - 
ſuſpicion to the Simple, or of flander to the 


„ aches ANI wp. ble Tod Ae Jne 
the paſt, depriving us of the liberty of fixing 
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; 
our Felicity on preſent Good, while we pant ſcem 
for that which is not yet, or grieve in van W Nat 

af that which is no more. Maſculine Spirit I hath | 
very eaſily reſiſt this Tyranny ; as when the venie 
Ship rides in the midſt of a Tempeſt, the W pole! 
Needle continues fix*d on her Star, tho' th W fome 
_ Maſt be ſplit and the Sails rent in pieces; W has 1 
ſo ought we to ſhew a conſtant Mind in the Diſcc 
moſt tragic Miſeries, and teſtify our Xqu- W ment 
nimity, however unequal our Affairs; and flaſh, 
as the Winds may divert the Ship from her W diſpo 
Haven, yet not the Needle from its Pole; W the 
fo tho* various: obſtacles may retard our Ml like 
Endeavours, they ought never to beat us WM full » 
off from Conſtancy or Reaſon. free « 
Having ſeen what is good in the gay Diſ- W thers 
poſition, let us now examine the contrary ; Wl ſible 
and from the Defects which many attribute to I 


_ melancholy Sedateneſs, let us paſs to its good {MW poſit 
Effects, and ſhew forth its due praiſes. It is yet 


that which makes Men ſubtle in the Sciences, 


indefatigable in Buſineſs, ſerious in Conver- MW grat: 


ſation, conſtant in their Deſigns, modeſt in W than 
Proſperity, patient in Adverſity, judicious W Rep 


and rational in all things. This ſteady 2nd W mor 


even Temper is what Virtue makes ute of W Imp 
in the diſplay of her brighteſt luſtre ; it is gibe 


that of which Nature forms her Philoſophers Wl the 


and Heroes, and even Grace herfelf hath al- fend 
ways employ'd it in exhibiting extraordinary or 
Men to the World. Men of this Diſpoſition | 


fen 


— 


— 
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nt W {cm to be born wiſe, and to be oblig'd to 
in W Nature for more than what Labour and Study 

its hath given to others; and without the incon- 

le veniences of old Age, even to enjoy an early 

he poſſeſſion of its fruits. Indeed they are 


the ſometimes blamed, in that their Meditation 114 
sj has mote ſtrength and fire in it than theit 
the Diſcourſes ; but know, that as their J2udgg 
us W ment is ſolid, they ſcorn that ſuperfluous 23 


nd WW flaſh, which Men of a more light and gay 
her W diſpoſition affect, in order to gain credit with 
le; che vulgar. And in this Modeſty they are 
our WM like the Eagle in the Apocalypſe *, that was 
vs WH full of Eyes within; whereas Men ſo mightily  - 
free of ſpeech have them only on their Fea- 
thers, as Peacocks on their Train; ſcarce ſen- 
ſible but in colour and ſhew onl x. 
I deny not, but that Men of a jovial diſ- 
| poſition are ſomewhat pleaſing and agreeable, 
yet are they oftentimes obnoxious; foraſmuch 
as Jeſting, which is their talent, tho? it be. 
grateful to ſome, generally offends more 
than it ſatisfies z - eſpecially when Religion or 
| Reputation furniſn the matter, nothing is 
more common with them thaw. to fall into 
Impiety or Slander. - And ſince we may not 
gibe at the Great without imprudence, or at 
the Miſerable without cruelty, and muſt of-. 
fend herein either againſt the Laws of Pohey - . 
or Nature; how wiſely do the Serious ab- 

* Rev: iv. 8. V 
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ſtain from ſuch a practice, which makes the | 
Profeſſors of it paſs for idle Buffoons or in- 


; Jjurious Enemies, and who at length create Co 

| Sorrow to themſelves, by endeavouring to a 
| make Mirth for others. | alu 
1 As for me, I think they do the Melancholy Wi 
lt no wrong, who ingenuouſly confeſs they tio 
# have no inclination to ſo fooliſh a quality, the 
|| which generally evidences a Levity of Mind, ghd 
Li and ſometimes the deſpicable Endowments of 1 * 
[1 a Free-thinker. Of this giddy temper were the 
1 the fooliſh Virgins“, and all ſuch as have more os 
6 wit than judgment; who tho' they may I the 
1 ſeem at firſt to have ſome light, yet it is A 
1 either falſe or of ſhort duration; they of- pe 
! - ten fail unawares for want of foreſight in af F. 
5 fairs of the greateſt importance; whereas the W , A 
wiſer ſlumber not, and are ever upon their 10 
| guard againſt all events for fear of Shame 525 
| a, y y  2- . 
| And indeed, as the Mind and the Senſes W G. 
have a quarrel with each other, which laits as 2 
| long as Life; and as the Soul is not ſtrong 70 


| but in the feebleneſs of the Body, as in the 6 
5 fall of an Enemy, it ſeems that when the ” 
Temper is free and gay, the ſenſitive Sou! has 
then the aſcendant; on the contrary when 1 
it is fad and penſive, that it is become ttc 1 


8 "94M | ä 
* 


1 ſlave of Reaſon ; as an Handmaid ſhews a dil- 2 
contented look When inſulted by her Miſt reſs. 5 : 


„ 


Tie 1 ©: 


The Joy that flows from the integrity of 


Conſcience, has very particular marks; it 


is more pure, and - reſembles the Stars that 
always appear with equal luſtre; but that 
which proceeds from the Body or Conſtitu- 


tion, is like the Comets which are nouriſh'd by * 


the exhalations of the earth, preſage dire 
events, and which ſeem to mount in the air, 
and to run after the vapours that maintain 
them, till they: are extinguiſh*d, when this 
carthly matter fails them“. The Paſſion of 
the Melancholy hath nothing like to theſe 
tragic Meteors, either for its formation or 
preſervation; their Amity is founded only 
in the Virtues of the Mind; and as their 
Fire is moſt pure, it loſes nothing of its 
heat, but is always equal like that which 
the Philoſophers believe to be under the Hea- 
ven of the Moon +. | ; 


[ confeſs, that with regard to Amity the 


Gay are generally more frank and free, but 


yet the Melancholy are more diſcreet and faith- 


ful; theſe conſtantly abide by their Deſigns, 


while the other change their Paſſions every 
moment, and fall in with every object that 
preſents itſelf; a ſmall thing will ſerve to 


allure or vanquiſh them: Inconſtancy is al- 


moſt inſeparable from gaiety of Temper ; and if 


According to Sir 1/aac Nexwton, a Comet is a com- 


pact ſolid, fixed, and durable body; a kind of Pla- 


net, &c. See Chambers's Dictionary. 
+ See Plutarch, on the Face of the Moon. 
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they offend not by maliciouſneſs, they often 


W „ os 
— 


become guilty through weakneſs; ſo that if 


their Simplicity chance to merit any favour, 
there is little reaſon ſo much to eſteem natu- 


ral Goodneſs, which is rather the effect of 


Conſtitution than of Choice. There is no glory 


in being good, when we cannot be otherwiſe ; 
and if the Simple do no great hurt, they are 
by no means leſs guilty when they do as 


much as lies in their power. 


Nor is it any credit to them to ſay, that 


if they be not better, at leaſt they are more 
happy in having their Mind as void of In- 


quietude as of bad Deſigns ; ſince this would 


be to ground their whole felicity on their de- 


fects, and to confeſs they are not happy but 
in their ſtupidity and ignorance. If Marble 
feels not pain, we do not ſay that it is well or 
healthy, but that it is inſenſible; fo to the 


Simple that are not wretched, for want of 


knowing their miſery, it is of no greater ad- 
vantage to be exempt from uneaſineſs or care, 


than for ſtrong Walls to be free from ma- 


ladies, or Beaſts from remorſe of conſcience. 

If the ſtupid think they enjoy the ſame 
tranquillity of mind with Philoſophers, they 
are miſtaken ; foraſmuch as theſe ſurmount 
what the other have no notion of; the Ani- 


mals that creep under the Earth are, indeed, 
no leſs in ſafety from ſtorms than ſuch as ſoar 


above the Clouds; and low groveling Mi a 
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like themy may be ſafe perhaps in their Weak- 
neſs; but ix is more glorious to be above the 
ſtorm than under it, to have it grumbling 
under our Feet than roaring over our Heads. [i 

Since true felicity cannot be attained with- f 
out virtue and good morals, the happineſs | 
of the Simple is very different from that of 
the Wiſe 3 nor can they any more be thought 
happy in this World, than as unbaptiſed In- 
fants are by ſome fondly imagined to be in 
the Limbo of the other *, where they are 1k 

ſuppoſed to exiſt in a ſtate between Good and 1 

Evil, without being concern'd with either. I 

The truly Sedate live not in ſuch a ftate of | } 

indifferency z they owe not their felicity to 

Ignorance, but to the Goodneſs of their Mind; 3 

they would be aſhamed, and juſtly complain of 

ſuch happineſs as rendered them inſenſible 
to Good, in order'to be ſo to Evil. PW. 
But to ſhew the excellency of this grave 
Diſpoſition above all other, we muſt obſerve, 
that the light and airy are no leſs incapable” of 
warding off Miſery than of taſting true Plea- 
ſure ; their warmth hurries them into ex- 
tremities; they do nothing but by fits; and, 
as if they were compoſed of the ſame mate- 
rials with Gunpowder, there needs only a ſpark 
to ſet their Thoughts and Actions on fire; 


* The Limbo of Vanity, or Paradiſe of Fools, and 
all the unaccompliſh'd Works of Nature, See Milton, 


hb. iii. ver. 493. 75, mt 
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without any other remedy than merely wait- 


ing the end of their impetuoſity, which is 
ſoon tired, and goes out generally of itſelf 


Such Tempers as want conduct in their En- 


terpriſes, want alſo fortitude in their Afflic. 


tions; they are bad Soldiers, who make 
no better uſe of the Buckler than of the 
Sword ; and the ſame Levity which makes 
them raſh to aſſail, makes them impatient and 
even baſe when they are to ſuffer or ſtand 


upon their defence. 


On the contrary, the Melancholy and Se. 
date have always an equal Jemper; they 


are free from inſolence in good fortune, and 


from deſpair in bad; they ſuffer What they 
cannot overcome; they ſurmount the mala- 


dies of the Soul by the ſtrength of Reaſon, 


and thoſe of the Body by Patience. 
and as, heretofore, an Aſſaſſin wrought 

himſelf up to a bold attempt on the perſon of 

a Duke of Milan in the midſt of his Guard, 


and the face of his Court, and even in the 


Temple, only by practiſing on the Picture of 
that Prince ; what Valour muſt the Wiſe im- 


bibe from continual Reflexions? what Events 


can appear ſo new as to aſtaniſh them, when 
inſtead of being ſurpriſed, they diſcover them 
afar off through foreſight ? and, -by inuring 


_ themſelves. thereto betimes, they make chem 


Callas M. S Era, aſſaſſinated, Anno 1476. 
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as eaſy through meditation as the vulgar by ; 
experts PT . | 

Nor need we wonder that the Melancholy 
are ſo conſtant and ſeemingly undiſturb'd, even 
when they are forced to yield to neceſſity ; 
ſince they always reſerve to themſelves as it 
were a private room, which the tempeſts 
of Fortune cannot reach ; thither the Soul 
retires to maintain herſelf in an eternal ſere- 
nity, where ſhe gains an abſolute command 
upon her judgment, and where ſhe ſolitarily 
entertains herſelf, even in the midſt of Com- 


— — , 


pany, without any interruption from the Tu- in 
-mults of the World to break her reſt or i- [ N 
lence. In this ſolitude of the nobler part the LH 


Spirit is fortified, true Morality is learned, 
and the Mind without years, and without 
experience, is poſſeſſed before its time with 
the Prudence of old age and the WiſdalSof 
Philoſophers. Here in ſhort it is where, by 
ſtill preſerving the Image of delightful things, 
no vile or unworthy Thoughts ſhall be able to 
intrude z or where, if the preſent Objects be 
diſpleaſing to us, by thus re-entring into our- 
felves, we may ſtill give contentment to the 
Mind, tho' the Senſes are on the rack, and 


r 


ere * 


entertain ourſelves with the Idea of Beauty, 
tho* foul Deformity ſtood before our Eyes. | 
But who can ſufficiently praiſe this noble ! 


fort of Contemplation, ſince thereby the Soul 
ſcems to abandon, when ſhe pleaſes, the cla» 
e VP 
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mmorous fellowſhip of the Senſes? and we 
. conſider with an attention leſs diſtracted, what a 
| ve are when cur Imagination repreſents us to _ 
| , ourſelves, moreclearly and with leſs danger WM EE 
than Narciſſus ſaw himſelf in a Fountain®s, W Me 
To wonder the Poets ſeign that he loſt him- | 
| ſelf, ſince he thought himſelf but in his ry 
ji - Image; we cannot find ourſelves indeed, but Ba. 
pl in our real ſelves; ſeek we any where ele, Car 
ö we meet with only our Phantom or Shadow: 2 
1 So that without the uſe of this noble Medita- ac 
\F tion, to which the Melancholy are diſpoſcd, 8 
| it ſeems as if the Reaſon of Man was imper- it 
1 fect, and even unprofitable. - For as Bees re- E 
5 tire into their Hives to frame the honey, che 
4 when from the flowers abroad they have ga- de 
ther'd the materials, ſo it is neceſſary that, be 


having vie wd many Objects, we ſhould re- 


| enter into ourſelves, to gather the Fruit and Ri 
' ._ -.  - frame the Conſequences. thereof; or other» Li 
1 wiſe, whatever our Study, or what Experience 

ſoe ver we have, it will be no more than a medley 0 

5 or mere confuſion, we have been but bad Ma- th 

] nagers of them; our Actions will appear ul 
l without conduct, our Thoughts without or- p! 
der, and our Diſcourſes without judgment. th 
FE: Some indeed are ſo dull of apprehenſion, tl 
| as to imagine there is no other kind of muſing th 
than what belongs to Fools, or to ſuch as are ot f 
| 1 Ovid. Met. iti. 407. _ IX ab 


a . 
* * 


Minds, and 
neſs to the one and a Scourge to the other. 


* 
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an unhealthy Conſtitution: And indeed Medi- 


tation would do them no leſs hurt, than what 


it puts them in fear of; it would be as thwart- 


ing to them as ungrateful; it dazzles weak 
galls the malicious; tis Blind- 


It is not probable that they, whoſe Minds are 


poo in looking into themſelves for Satif- 


action and Repoſe ; but to contemn this 
contemplative Diſpoſition, becauſe ro ſome 
it is diſagreeable and even deſtructive, is as 
great an error as to blame the Sun, becauſe 
the Bats cannot endure its light, not conſi- 
dering how ſtedfaſtly Eagles gaze thereon 
and that we ſhould not, tax this luminary, 


becauſe feeble Eyes are dazzled with its 


Rays, or find Darkneſs in the very ſource of 
Light, 5 , dy rh 


But enough of theſe two Diſpoſitions, che 
Gay and the Melancholy; from comparing 


them together we may eaſily judge of their 
uſe in 8 if the & 


the one is the fairer, the other the richer 
they have both ſome good and ſome ill in 


them; and in fact, as the maintenance of 
life depends upon the mixture of hot and 
graceful and 


cold, ſo the whole of what is 
agreeable depends on the temperature of theſe 
tuo Diſpoſitions, when they ſerve as a coun- 


* 
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dark and Conſciences guilty, ſhould take wy | 


ay ſeem more 
pleafing, the Melancholy ſeem more ſolid; 
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þ terpoiſe to each other; and as the Roman WM be 
i eſteemed thoſe the beſt Tribunes, who teſtifcd WW 
18 an affection towards the Senate; and among Fs 
|! the Senators, thoſe wiſeſt who favoured mot WM © 
1 the People, ſo the beſt of theſe gay Diſpo- * 
ſiſitions ſeem to be thoſe that come neareſt to 5 
Melancholy, and of the Melancholy thoſe : 
| | that approach neareſt to the Gay; being ſo * 


contemper'd, the former will be more diſ- 


| | creet, and the latter leſs auſtere and of MW © 
| | fenſive. CV wi 
1 Til 
TY fo 
1 e ere 
1  &f REPUTATION. 2 
| | NH O' Reputation is a Treaſure, and hi 
F: of no leſs ſervice. to Virtue than 7 
1 ea day · light to Pictures in the diſcovery i 
| | bf their beauty; yet to conſider by 8 
* What means, in this Age, it is either loſt or | 
RD | ans we may place it among the goods of f 
fortune, which Fools have ſometimes a greater 6 

$ ſhare-of than Perſons of Merit, Was it in 
| the gift only of proper Judges, to be vir- e 
tuous would be a ſure way to obtain it; but 0 
it often depends upon ſuch wretched Arbiters, | . 
that if we were not obliged always to avoid 8 
ſcandal, the good might reſt content with : 
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the approbation of their own Conſciences, 
without giving themſelves any trouble con- 


cerning the eg of the Unwiſe, be it good 
Cl 


or bad, as chance will have it. It depends 


too little upon oprſelves to be happy in this 


reſpect, , and it would be but an uncertain 
ſtare of Felicity, which either the ignorance 
or malice of an Enemy can deſtroy. _ 
Renown is ſometimes an effect which ſeems 
not to have any cauſe; it is like an alarm, 
which puts a whole Army in diſorder without 
their knowing a reaſon for it. I cannot there- 
fore but approve of the opinion of thoſe who 
compare it to the Wind, becauſe ir riſeth and 
paſſeth away as lightly ; and eſpecially, be- 
cauſe we know not certainly the Origin there- 


of *; and ſince it is ſo uncertain, why ſhould 


the Mind give itſelf ſo much trouble to know 


how we appear in the opinion of others? and 


afflict itſelf for any error of the vulgar ; as 


if it were but to-day when the ignorant be- 


gan to be deceiv'd, or to tell falſe Stories? 

I chould have reaſon to wonder with Ari- 
ſtotle, why the Ancients gave the Prizes ra- 
ther to the ſtrength of the body than to that 


* But ſince the Author's time it hath been demonſtrat- 
ed by Sir aac Newten and others, that Wind is cauſed 
by an alteration in the /£quipoiſe or Balance of the 


Air; which bee wege or leſs taken off, by the falling 


of Rain, the preſſure of Clouds, Heat and Cold, &c. 


2 Stream of Air or Wind is thereby produced, either 


Rronger or weaker, ſwiſter or flower... © 
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of the mind, diſtributing their Laurels to 
Wreſtlers and Boxers, and not to the Wiſe and 
Prudent, were it not that ignorance and 
| poverty prevented them from ſetting a juſt 
| value upon Virtue: Ighorance, becauſe Vir- 
i | tue being conceal'd in the heart, men were 
bo9ſten deceiv'd in their Judgments of it: Po- 
verty, becauſe had they known its excellency 
[WE they had nothing precious enough to give as 
1 a due Reward, or wherewithal- to make it 
1 a glorious Crown. Human Judgment there- 
ji fore being liable to ſuch uncertainty, what 
WH. advantage or what wrong can Virtue receive 
1 from the miſtakes of other People? they 
1 cannot give it its due recompenſe, becauſe 
* they know it not, or knowing it are not rich 
| enough. But what Blindneſs ! what Levity! 
"Wt How many imagine they ſee Virtue, where 
[16 there is nought but Vice; and who unadvi- 
' - fedly give the moſt villanous names to the 
| beſt things, like the Aſtr6logers, Who call 


ſome Stars by the names of Bulls and Scor- 
pions, which yet have neither Rage nor Venom 
in them, but only Light and Purity. 

I could wiſh that ſuch as pretend to judge 
of things without knowing the nature of 
| them, were chaſtiſed with the Puniſhment of 
| Midas. This ignorant Umpire prefer'd the 
i - -ruſtic found of Pan's Pipe to the ſweet tones 
| of Apollo's Lute, giving his Vote for that In- 
| 


ſtrument 


> - © 


Judgment herein is follow'd by thoſe who ſet 
a value upon things according to appearance 
and outward hew, and who have the ſame 
title to long ears as a mark of their ſtupi- 


The AccoMPLISH'D WoMan, 6 
ſtrument which made the moſt noiſez bis 


diry ; for to judge by Appearances and not 


by Truth, what is it but to prefer Pan to 
Apollo, a Pipe to a Lute, and Noiſe to 
Harmony ? There is I know not what bru- 
tality in ſuch ſavage opinions; yet many 
there are in the world who judge by no better 


rule, and who beſtow the worlt of characters 


on Women thatdeſerve the beſt. But I would 


keep my reſentment for ſuch as know how 


to blame, or praiſe worthily, and not be angry 
at what ought rather to make me laugh; there 


are few who judge aright; the mind of Man 
ſeldom penetrates 10 far 5 but r eſts, as the 
cyes do, upon the ſurface and outward ſhew; 


their opinion therefore is of no great impor- 


tance ; and I think, that ſetting afide  ſcan- 
dal, it were enough to eſcape their cenſure, 


without being ſolicitous for their approba- 


tion, | 


We live in an Age of pomp and oſtenta · 
tion, where morality is ſubverted, and the 


virtues of the time conſiſt in extra 


and exceſs; to acquire the reputation of be- 


ing devout we muſt run into ſuperſtition or 


hypocriſy ; and there are ſome ſo over-wiſe 


as to make Chriſtianity, as the Stoics ** 
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by Philoſophy, to abuſe the vulgar, to con- 
Giſt in imaginary Virtues beyond the reach of 


human Nature in its imperfect ſtate, It is a 
great. misfortune that ſcarce any probity is to 


be found in the way of Commerce, or purity 
in Religion; but that for Reputation and 
Credit we muſt demand more, as at Court, 


than we either expect or deſerve. | . _ 


But to ſpeak my mind as a Philoſopher, a 
well as a Caſuiſt, we muſt not think that re- 


putation is to be neglected, becauſe not always 


diſtributed juſtly; this Diſorder does by 


no means diſpenſe with our Duty, and it 


would as ill become us to grow infamous up- 
on this account, as to commit Felony or 


Murder becauſe ſome guilty of theſe Crimes 
have been acquitted, and the Innocent con- 


demn'd, Since all Women are not alike pru- 
dent, and many of them act more from ex- 
ample than ws ag the wiſer ſort ought at 


| leaft to conſider, that Reputation is a public 


good; and that where it is once loſt as much 
pains ought to be taken in the recovery of 
it, as in quenching a Fire, or Rang a ſtop 


to an epidemic Diſeaſe. - 


Nothing can be more abſurd! and Tidicy- 
lous than the practice of ſome, who give 
themſelves all manner of liberty, becauſe 
with regard to a bad Name flander often 
ranks the moſt virtuous with the moſt diſ- 


5 _ and with ear a good. one, falle \ 
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praiſe often joins the moſt vicious with the 
moſt decent. This is to prefer Impoſture to | 
Truth, and Opinion to Conſcience ; as if 94 
Kings ſhould make uſe of Flambeaux in the 1 
day-time, becauſe the Peaſants as well as | 
they enjoy the light of the Sun; or ſhould 
deſire to be ſick and unhealthy, becauſe their 
Subjects are ſound and well. We muſt not 
with a ſort of indifference grow vicious, 
becauſe of the ill-natur'd opinion ſome may 
have of us; but rather ſo amend our Lives 
as to ſhame them into a better; tho' we 
have not the happineſs of an univerſal good 
Name, yet it is our duty to labour virtuouſly 

to deſerve it; the teſtimony of a good Con- 

ſcience is more valuable than all the noiſy re- 

ports abroad; were there no Friends or Ene- 

mies to praiſe or blame, the beautiful find 

always enough in their Glaſſes to delight them, 

and the ugly to afflict them. Conſcience 

does the ſame as theſe Glaſſes, with regard | 
to Vice and Virtue ; none however but the | 
proud and wanton are quite regardleſs of Re- 
putation, many of whom ſeem to imitate 


MartiaPs Lesbias, who in her diſpoſition ſtu- | 
died pomp and ſhew, and ſeemed to take 
more delight in Spectators than in her Ga- | 
= Incuſtoditis, et apertis, Letbia, ſemper - | 
Liminibus peccas, nec tua furta tegis. 1 

Et plus Spectator quam te delectat Adulter: _ | 
Nec ſunt grata tibi gaudia, fiqua latent. Mart. i. 35, : 
„„ ; lants: f 
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lants ; ſhe dealt by Pleaſure as ſome ancient 
Sophiſts did by Virtue, who ſeldom did 


any good, as the ſeldom any evil, but i in 
Public. 


And yetas it is not enough to be virtuous, 
but we muſt convince the World that we are 


ſo, it behoveth us to bun every appearonte 


of: .Evil*, and not to give the leaſt pretext 
to Slanderers, who are apt to invent matter of 


_ accuſation where they cannot find it: H al- 


low that the love which Socrates bore to 


young Alibiades was by no means diſhonour- 
able, nor did his affection contradict his 
"Philoſophy ; yet he certainly was fo remiſs 


in preſerving appearances, that tho* the Ora- 
cle ' hath proclaim'd his wiſdom, he cannot 


but ſtand condemn'd of imprudence with re- 


gard to his conduct in this affair. Love and 
Prudence ſeldom meet even in the beſt Diſ- 
poſitions, * for which reaſon perhaps the 
Poets feigned that Cupid was always a Child, 
becauſe Love, however old he grows, never 
arrives at the years of Diſcretion z his In- 
fancy laſts as long as himſelf, that he may not 
be aſhamed of playing the fool; no wonder 
then that Love, in ſome caſes, © ſhould make 
a Perſon loſe his Reputation when. it has de- 


Fred ſome of their Senſes, | and when even 


* 1 Theſſ v. 22. Tit. ii. 75 8. 
+: See Plutarch and Cornilins un bn the Life of 


Socret 


Socrates was not ſecure from injury and re- 
proach in his ſimple amity. 

Amon the Romans, Glands: ©; veſtal 
Virgin, tho' innocent, yet failed in point of 


Reputation by reaſon of her too delicate be- 
haviour; and it was thought matter enough 


to condemn her, that ſhe took a little. more 
= both in her ſpeech and dreſs, than well 


came a religious Woman, there ſeems but . 


a ſmall foundatisn to ground. a proceſs upon, 
yet ſhe had not been 


vain attempted to move with Engines“. 


We are certainly. obliged to do all we can 


to avoid cenſure, and ſtop the mouth of ca- 
lumny; but the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous. 


have ſometimes taken pains herein to no pur- 


poſe. For whatever we do, or do not, there 


are no infallible means or rules to reſerve 


Reputation; and fince it depends ſo much 
upon the opinion of others, it is kenne | 


more owing to fortune than prudence ; we 


muſt not think that innocence, with the moſt. 
is ſufficient for this purpoſe; 
nce the Deity himſelf, the ſource of all Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs, was for a time charged 
Vith the moſt hainous Crimes F. This Exam- 


$A Vier. Max. Plutarch. Aurel. Via. LaQant. ii. 7. 


upright condu 


8, lib. 16. 
+ Marth, xi. 9. 
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aved but by a Prodgys 
when, as the Hiſtory ſays, ſhe With her Gir- 


dle drew a Ship, which ſeveral men had in 


* — . 
0 - * 1 Fr 


in different lights; to examine well our 


actiom, 


| 66 Ne AccomPeLisn'd'WomMax. 7 
1 ple alone is enough to ſhew, that ſomewhat Ml actior 
| more than virtue and addreſs is required to terpr. 
Preſerve a good Name. | deter! 
; Moreover, there is a certain unhappinck Man 
| attending ſome Women which expoſes them for tt 
| to the Detraction of others, without the leaſt gratil 
| Aren for ſuch treatment; and this often an af 
appens to be the caſe of the more virtuous, OWN: 
| becauſe their juſt refuſals are apt to create reſen 
| them enemies, and ſubject 'em, like S, bum 
to the accuſation of a crime which they | rathe 
N would by no means commit; there are not 
| likewiſe certain countenances that invite be t 
| Detraction, which happens becauſe ſome ere mod 
F filly enough to imagine, that it is impoſſible thing 
to laugh and be merry without being vicious; then 
| and that there can be no innocence but where I cord 
li there is ſedateneſs and gravity. Only the mul 
+. ignorant think that Virtue muſt needs be and 
| of a ſorrowful countenance, and Kknoy 890t 
| not that they ought to beware of a ſullen Xi 
; gloomy Temper as of cloudy weather ; and and 
; that of all Tempers none is more agreeable lede 
[ than the gay and pleaſant; and they muſt that 
| be very dull indeed, who: think not that luch 
{3 Good-humour is conſiſtent with a good Con- Juric 
] elence. 50 5 gn 
2 And again, was there no Malice or Enc- tent 
| 04 3 f deſt 
q my in the world, there is ſcarce any thing | 
P ſo certain and true but what may be taken 
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terpretation and diſpute. Who can certainly 
determine, ſetting aſide Chriſtianity, when a 
Man gives public alms, whether he does it 


for the ſetting a good example, or merely to 


gratify his own vanity ? or when he takes 
an affront patiently, who can ſay that it is 
owing to his virtue rather than to his want of 


reſentment? who knows whether a gay 
* humour {prings from an ingenuous freedom, 


rather than from licentiouſneſs? and may 
not Women that are grave and ſerious 
be thought ſtupid or affected, as well as 
modeſt ? Interpretation does all ; and when 
things are really not indifferent we ſpeak of 
them according to our opinions, and not ac- 
cording to their nature. In ſhort, the Wiſe 
mult. ſeek: conſolation in their own breaſt ; 


and having done all they can to deſerve a 


good name, they may ſlight a bad one. 
The lighting an injury chokes detraction, 
and reſentment revives it; it is to acknow- 


ledge the ſuperior force of its arms, to own 
that it has the power to wound us; and 
ſuch Women as are extremely ſenſible of in- 
juries, only ſatisfy the ends of thoſe who de- 


ſign'd to offend them, becauſe it gives con- 


tentment to an Enemy to find that he can 


deſtroy ours. 
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actions, they almoſt all ſeem ſubje& to in- 


Tho? for a while a good name may be cut } 
off or diminiſh'd, it will at length return, # 
22 innocence 
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From hence it is they are ſo; 


relyin | 
= K %, and other ancient Hiſtorians, hath handſomly 
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Innocence ſtill; maintains itſelf * in patience, 


as the hair that is cropt will grow again, if 
the roots be left behind. In all caſes, where. | 


in we are blamed unjuſtly, we ought to 


take more comfort in the Truth than dif. 
_ Pleaſure at the Forgery ; the innocent ſhould 
no more afflict themſelves at being called 
"guilty, then at being called ſick when they 
_ Know themſelves in good health. 
hence we may learn why the virtuous are 


From 


always leſs revengeful when they are found 
fault with than the vicious, becauſe as the 
moſt homely ſometimes defire to appear hand- 


| ſom by drets and paint, ſo the moſt diſhoneſt 
endeavour . by their ſubtleties to gain the 


opinion of the wiſe, © 


| peeviſh, and we 
dare not touch them on the tender part, leſt we 
oye drive them into deſpair; All the world 

nows that Lucretia kill'd herſelf on account of 
her vile treatment by Targuin; and as ſhe 


was dying, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe bad two irre- 


fragable Witneſſes of her Innocence, her Blood be- 


fore Men, and her Spirit before the Gods. But 


J am almoſt of the opinion of a great Writer", 

„ who 
Hany Stephens, in his Apology for Herodotus ; and 
from him, L. Gion and others : Fat the great N. Baj/, 
upon the Teſtimonies of Lizy, Dionyſus, Hali- 


deferided Lucretia, and proved theſe Inſinuations to be 


falſe and unjuſt. However, we find an Epigram by * 
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who accuſes her of not having been al- 
ways ſo chaſte as the World makes us be- 
lieve; and that, had ſhe not been guilty, 
ſhe would have found a better remedy. in the 
ſecret ſatisfaftion of her Conſcience than in 
Death: It is ſaid, how juſtly I know not, 
that ſhe reſiſted rather from deſign, and the 
dread of Conſequences, than from Virtue ; 
and that having paſs'd her time with other 
Galants, of leſs quality than this Tyrant, ſhe 
was afraid her other failings ſhould be diſ- 
covered in this, and therefore was reſolv'd 
to put an end to her Lite, rather than ſurvive 
the loſs of her Reputation, | 7 

1 own that it is better to be good in reality 


than in appearance, and that a diſcreet Wo- 


man ought to eſteem Virtue more than Repu- 
tation; yet if they did but conſider the im- 
portance of a good Name, I am perſuaded 


they would take all imaginable care to eſchew 


the danger of loſing it ; ſince ſuch, as have a- 
true ſenſe of Honour, ought. to think them- 
ſelves unhappy, when they are put to the 


trouble of juſtifying themſelves, and proving: | 


of her Accuſers ſo much to our Author's purpoſe, 
that it is worth tranſcribing.  % _ 8 
Si tibi forte fuit, Lucretia, gratus adulter, 
Immeritò ex metita præmia cæde petis : 
Sin potius capto vis eſt allata pudori, _ 
Quis ſuror eſt hoftis crimine velle mori? " 2:7 
Fruſtra igitur Laudem captas, Lucretia; namque 


Vel furiofa ruis, vel ſcelerata cadis. 


* 


their 
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their Innocence; they ought always to have 


in memory what Julius Cæſar ſaid, when he 


divorc'd | is Wife Pompeia*, notwithſtand. 
ing ſhe had fully proved her Innocence, If ü 


not enough, ſaid that Emperor, that th: Wife 


of Cæſar ſhould be innocent, fhe ought not even © 


. to be ſuſpected. 


Of the Inchnation to V 1RTUE and 
„%% > he Ls TO 


Mi uſt beg leave to differ in opinion 
cl from thoſe, who think the picty of 
FT women the effect of a tender con- 
' ftitution and weakneſs of mind: To 
deſpoil them of this divine quality is no lef 
an affront than to offer to pull out their eyes; 
we cannot but think that ſuch as defire wo- 
men ſhould have no devotion, defire likewiſe 
they ſhould have no modeſty; and that, having 
_ robbed them of the ſenſe of picty, they have 
a deſign to rob them of all that ought to be 


She was his third wife. P. Cladius a young noble: 
man of Rome was in love with her, and to get access 
diſguis'd himſelf in woman's apparel, and join'd the 

ladies at a feaſt that was folemniz'd by women on- 
ly : but he was found out, tried and acquitted. See 


- 


Plutarch, in the life of Julius Ceſar. 
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dear to them. This error is as old as the 
creation, and the practice of libertines here- 


in upon the women of this age is the ſame 


with that of the devil's upon Eve; when at 


his firſt onſet he took away from her the fear 
of god, that afterwards he might the more 
eaſily perſuade her to indulge herſelf in every 


other freedom. 


But it ſhews great want of judgment to 
ſeek the reputation of a gentleman in the 


contempt o religion, eſpecially _ in ſuch a 
reign and ſuch a court, where it ought to be 


| engraved in deeper characters than thoſe on 


the medals of the emperor Adrian *, PI * 
AUGUSTA. Hermits in theſe days, as 


the reign of Theodgſius the younger be hte 15 
leave their ſolitary places, and repair td court 
to ſtudy perfection, and learn examples of au- 
ſterity even in the palace of pleaſure. We have 
no nced to ſeek the precepts of virtue in 


cloiſters; to be a good courtier it is enough to 


be devout, and the laws politic are obſerv'd 
in not breaking thoſe of chriſtianity ; it is 


an happy neceſſity which renders the looſer 


| ſort of courtiers quite inexcuſable, that a 
man, unleſs he will make himſelf wholly ridi- 
culous, muſt now work out his ſalvation 


Aarian, emperor of Rome. A. D. 117. He reign- 


ed 21 years. 


+ Theodfrus, the younger, creed emperor of the 
by 


Bib A. D. 108. He reigne d 42 years. 
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by the ſame means that he makes his for. | 


| ſhould rather affect thoſe that profeſs it than 
cSthers, for fear it ſhould be thought that, 


Ignorance and folly are but unfaithful con- 


| ought to hold her peace. Midas barber was 


he had done better to have intruſted 
ſomie honeſt men, rather than with this hol 


by their repugnancy to what is good, that 


tues, nor diſcretion enough to conceal their: 


ſeek fools to be their admirers- and confi- 


tune. 


It is neceſſary then that women, who de- 
ſire to evidence their inclination to virtue, 


by fayouring the libertine or the ſtupid, 
it is reſemblance alone that forms the union. 
Thoſe women that ſhew an averſion or 
coldneſs to men of a fair character, declare 


they were born for evil ; weak minds have 
not confidence enough to publiſh their vir- 


faults. - 7 85 
And yet we often ſee, that women wo 
are vain and full of ſome deſign, generally 


dents, as if it were not a blind choice to 
pitch upon ſuch ill judges of their merit, 
and ſuch ill ſecretaries of their diverſions, 


fidents; intereſt and perſuaſion will make 
them ſay any thing; and imprudence, tho 
ſhe be not ſolicited, will often ſpeak when ſhe 


wrong in addrefling himſelf to the recds to 
keep the ſecret of his maſter's long cars“, 
< it with 


Ovid. Met. lib. xi. ver. 190. Perl. Sat: i. 
| | ow 


prove to their coſt, there can be no fidelity, 
where there is no ſenſe or reaſon. There are 
inſtances enough of this in true hiſtory, with- 
out our having recourſe to the fabulous; 


nor need we go back to the time paſt for 


examples, when every day ſupplies us with 
ſuch as will afford proper materials for tragedy. 


And as to piety, if any one imagines it to 


be inconſiſtent with good: humour, and that it 
muſt needs make us too reſerved ſor conver- 


ſation, I muſt own I can never approve of 
thoſe women, Who put their devotion on the 


rack to work them up into wry faces, and all 
manner of uncouth attitudes, as if we could 


not be ſaved without being terrified. ' When 
the grace of God is in the ſoul, che counte- 
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| low plant: And the ſtupid, like him, often 


nance is full of ſweetneſs, and not diſtorted 


with the wrinkles of a fury. The weather is 
dark, when it is diſpoſed to rain; and fuch 
untoward looks preſage ſomething fatal in 
the refleve ming c NTT OTH I 
They who have no deſign to do ill, nor the 


conſciouſneſs of any hainous guilt upon the 


ſoul, are not apt to be of this gloomy caſt, 
which we think as contrary to devotion as to 


decency : I do not mean hereby to take away 


the ſigns of a penitent heart. The ſummer | 
nath its rain, as well as winter; and love ſheds 


tears, as well as fear; joy weeps as well as 
Vol. I, : | | 


ſorrow ; 
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ſorrow; and the remembrance, of ſin affe&; 

not the ſoul more with grief, than the return 
af grace with gladneſs; like rain when the 
ſun ſhines, tears often trickle daun the face 
_ of the ſmiling penitent. 

Let libertines ſay what they will devotion 
is not inconſiſtent with a civil and courteous 
behaviour; Bees ſuck their honey from flowers 

: without doing them any injury: Every pro- 
{ feſſion kewl, where it is found, it embel- 
1 liſheth and renders more .agreeable, As 
jewels caſt into honey receive a luſtre from 

thence according to their natural colour; ſo 

there is no condition in life, that becomes not 

more beautiful and valuable hen it is accom- 
panied with piety. It makes the religious 
mamore chearful, and ſeculars leſs; inſolent; mo- 
„dei pleaſure, and ſweetning auſterity. It T 


; heightens the comforts of matrimony, makes WM ſo ©: 
commerce more erben war more juſt, and WW {on 
| | | Ula. It. i 18 mere ignor- Con 
ance and tyranny to chink, that it cannot be af! 


found but in cloiſters; or that che world can. pain 
not enjoy it without incroaching. upon monks. WW intar 


a and friers. ing 

There are others ofa quite contrary opinion; I arts, 

E we live in an age when things are eſtimated ac- then 
cording to the exceſs. of parade and outward Wh how 


 ſhew; ſo that many content themſelves with a 
devotion n of mere outward forms, 
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| pains in ſpinning ' their webs, in whi ch they 


ing flies. Weak minds admire theſe little 


p *%* - 


mind of the Trojan horſe, to which, under 
che colour of piety, the Trojans nor only, 
open'd their gates, but broke down their 


| walls, for the more ſolemn reception of this 


preſent” dedicated to the goddeſs Minerva. 
But we muſt content ourſelves with the 8 F 
probation” only of this outward ſhew, for 


fear of faring worſe if we pretend to med- 
dle or graple with it. Laocbon t, who took 


his javelin in his hand to ſound this machine, 


was ſeverely puniſſid for his curiofity, tho 
very juſt; Were we to make war with hypo- 


crites, we ſhould find too many enemies to 


| deal with, and ſhould be ſurer of their hatred 


than their amendment. 8 
True it is that thoſe women, who are 
ſo exceedingly ceremonious, and who practiſe 


o many ſubtleties to deceive the eyes of their 
converſants, under a pretext of conſcience, 


are like the ſpiders that take a great deal of 
intangle themſelves for the ſole profit of catch- 


arts, but the ſtronger contemn and light. 
them; and, for my part, I cannot conceive 


| how an accompliſh'd woman can take dreams 


* Human, in oppoſition to Divine; as in the end of 
the following: paragraph. „ . "IR 
See Virg. En. lib, ii. ver. 201. 
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8 for revelations, or ſuffer herſelf to be impoſed. W 
|| © upon by ſo many fancies and illuſions. Thoſe me 
women that ſhew exceſſive fondneſs in mar- ma 
|| Triage, often ſubje& themſelves to a ſuſpicion t 
'} of flattery and deceit z inſomuch that ſome tric 
have been thought acceſſary to the deaths of res 
! their husbands, only becauſe they were out- ne 
4 rageous in their grief at the funeral. In re- de 
ligion, as well as in ſociety, counterfeiting is al- | the 
| together blameable; and fo great parade is at IS, 
| | leaſt to be ſuſpected, if it be not faulty. 
N Wherefore concerning our converſation with tre 
| the world, the beſt art is to have none at all; le] 
| it is eaſier to be good in reality, than in ap- th 
a pearance only; and it often coſts leſs pains to tit 
j. regulate the mind than the outward behaviour; WW th 
and is it not extreme blindneſs to expect irom ve 
the hands of men, the reward of a ſervice we bi 
: pay to God, or to ſeek other approvers of m 
5 our actions than him who is truly the only th 
* judge ? It is to have a wrong notion of picty in 
; to practiſe it becauſe ſome commend it; or to ,F . 
: renounce it becauſe others condemn it; pt 
f theſe are motives too human for a thing ſo le 
N io ne . it 
Ihe ſuperſtitious are more ſcrupulous in pf 
. matters of form, than in committing ſin, be g 
4 the Jews, whoſe conſciences were more atraid te 
| of entring the judgment-hall than of condemrn- ei 
| ing. Jeſus Chriſt, and of not waſhing their C 
j hands than of perſecuting the innocent. Wo- 
| Fo ON Ot 5 . e 8 we 4 
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men learn this from their firſt mother, who 


made more ado, and evidenced greater dread, 


to touch the forbidden fruit than to ear it. In- 
tricare queſtions, ſtories, and ſcruples without 
reaſon, give no trouble to perſons of an ho- 
neſt heart, who follow the example of Alexan- 
der, and cut the knot, rather than perplex 
themſelves with untying it, as the vulgar do, 
who ſeldom know what is true devotion. . 
Let left we ſhould run out of one ex- 
treme into another, we mult ſo comport our- 
{elves in finding fault with ſuperſtition, as 
thoſe who ſet lire to the houſes in Aſia at the 


time of Xerxes: They ſpared the buildings 
that were near the temples, not only to pte- 


vent theſe ſacred places from being burnt, 
but that they might not receive the leaſt da- 
mage; ſo we muſt pardon many things in 


this reſpect, which we might blame without 


injuſtice, but not without danger of leading 
weak minds into impiety. When ſuperſtition 
proceeds from the ſimplicity of the heart, it 
ſeems worthy of pity and excuſe; but when 


it comes from artifice and cunning it deſerves 


puniſnment. The blade which covers the 


grain, and the leaves among fruit, are not al- 
together ſuperfluous ; nature deſign'd them 


either for their preſervation or embelliſhment : 


Ceremonies ſerve to the ſame purpoſe in re- 
„The following paragraph was added after the firſt. 


edition; and a very juſt and neceſſary one it is: 
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ligion; and as devotion is inſeparable from 


love, it ſometimes borrows its tranſports, 
without keeping meaſure among the 
of God any more than among the profane, 
who ſo love their miſtreſſes as to honour 
them in the leaſt punctilios. It is very rea- 
ſonable that divine love ſhould teſtify its tcr- 
vour in its effects as well as worldly love; 
"whereupon ſays a great author very hap- 


- pily, the Cupid. of the Poets bath two Wings, 


aur Seraphim have /ix. 


ee AD: GL 
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6 is neceſſary to join theſe two quali- 
£ 1 des together in order to complete an 
| Fe happy temper ; Since ſome Women 
2 are ſo very chaſte as to become unſo- 
eiable, and others ſo extremely courteous as 
to refuſe nothing; this is truly to be too 
good or too bad; it is to change one vice 
for another inſtead of flying from it. As 


virtue hath two extremes both equally offen- 
five, we ſhould not careſs the one to keep off 
the other; as if we muſt needs be covetous 
to avoid being prodigal, or fling ourſelves 
into the fire to eſcape being drowned, Mora- 
lty approves not of ſuch conduct; it teacheth 
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us not to chooſe our ſins'but to fly them all; 
and to fix alone upon virtue, which indeed is 
hard to find, becauſe exceſs or defect hides 


it from the eyes of the vulgar. Thoſe Wo- 


men who think they cannot be good, and at 
the ſame time obliging, know little of the na- 
ture of virtues, ſince theſe cannot be contrary 
to one another, but only different, and their 


correſpondency is too natural not to he able 


to ſubſiſt in the ſame ſubject: when they 
are placed in a juſt degree, they are more 
graceful being united than when alone; for 
which reaſon Theodeſius* was the moſt beloved 
among the Emperors, being poſſeſs d of ſuch 
different qualities to gain eſteem: His ſweet- 
neſs and affability took nothing away from 
his majeſty z nor his juſtice and ſeverity from 


his complaiſance. 


There are ſome whoſe countenances are ra- 


ther ridiculous than ſmiling, from an affec- 


tation to make thernſelves agreeable; and 


others ſo ſtrain their faces to put on ig. 
that they look like furies or . Be 
this as it will, to confider well theſe two diſ- 
poſitions; they are to be ſuſpected either of 
artifice or ftupidity ; infomuch that, where 


they have no deſign, they have no genius, 
and where they have a deſign, the ſerious in- 


* Emperor of the eaſt, A. D. 379. He reigned 16 


years. He made a law that none ſtiould be executed til 
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_'® Ovid. Met. lib. i. ver. 472. 


tend to deceive, and the eaſy ſubmit to be de- 
ceived : The one thinks you will* attribute 
their eaſineſs to nature, and the other 
imagines you will take their cold behaviour 
for an effect of their virtue. ; but theſe coun- 


terfeits ſeldom ſucceed long, eſpecially among 
men of ſenſe, with whom the beſt means to 
appear chaſte is to be fo, | 


As the moit hypocritical are the leaſt devout, 
ſo the moſt reſerved are not always the moſt 


chaſte, Hecuba may wear a beautiful mask, and 


Helen an ugly one; but this uglineſs and this 
beauty deceive only thoſe who dwell on ap- 


pearances; we at length ſhew what we really 


are. And as innocence, falſly accuſed, ſhines 


more glorious when it appears, in ſpite of 
its enemies; ſo vice, falſly commended, ap- 
pears more ſhameful when we come to be 


diſabuſed., . \ 4: 4 
But to ſay ſomething in praiſe of chaſtity ; 


it muſt needs be a divine quality, ſince its 
very enemies eſteem it; and the moſt diſſo- 


lute have leſs reſpect for thoſe who yield to, 


than for thoſe who reſiſt them: We learn 
from the poets that Daphne * reſiſting the per- 


ſuits of Apollo, was changed into a laurel, of 
whoſe leaves he ever after made his crown: 


On the contrary Jo, i conſenting to the de- 


figns of Jupiter, was turned into an heiſer . 
+ Ovid. Met. lib. i. ver. 637. J 
5 How 
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How different were theſe two metamorpho- 


{cs ! and what more glorious marks did re- 
fuſal meet with than conſent! Reſpect accom- 


panies deſire; contempt always ſucceeds poſ- 


ſeſſion, as if women were no longer amiable 
when they become amorous. 
Pan, being charm'd with the beauty of 'n 


_ nymph 7, had recourſe to violence when in- 


treaties fail'd ; and the nymph bein perſued 
to the brink of a river threw herſelf in to 
preſerve her honour at the expence of her 
life : But Pan took pity on her, and chang'd 
her into a reed, of which he made himſelt a 
flute to the perpetual honour of her reſiſtance. 


Thoſe who have been won are not treated in 


ſuch ſort, having loſt that honour which makes 
them ſued to with ſo much, care and pains. _ 


They who promiſe themſelves not to go ſo 


ſar, and to make no grant but of indifferent 
{rvotrs which common civility allows, after 
luving liften'd too long, have been prevail'd 


upon to do what they never thought they 


ſhould z and I could wiſh that the impru- 
dence of _ wig had not turn'd the fa- 


ble of Europa Þ into a truth. This young 


princeſs wal * innocently by the ald, 
and obſerving the herds that were grazing 


around, ſpied a bull of extraordinary deport- FED 


, Syrins. See Ovid. Met. lib. i. ver. 690. 


+ The daughter of Agenor, King of Phanicia. o 
et. Iib. ii. ver, 850. 
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him, and being pleas'd with his tameneſs 


The AcCcOoMPLISH'D WOMAN. 
ment; ſhe drew near to him, ventur d to ſtroke 


ſoon „ on his back ; but ſhe found 
her ruin where ſhe tg oy diverſion : B 

degrees he ſtalk d into the water, and advanc'( 
ſo far that in vain the frighted nymph look -d 


back upon the ſhore, whither ſhe was not ble 
to return; ſhe now found herſelf between two 


dangers, one of which was inevitable; ſhe 
could not "Rd to go back again without 


loſing her life, nor raffer herſelf to be carried 


away without loſing her honour: At length 
ſhe was tranſported to an iſle, where ſhe Grand, 


to her coſt, that this bull was no Jeſs than Ju- 
iter in difguiſe to ſurpriſe her. 


Such is the conſequence of playing with beaſts, 
and of being more free and familiar with fools 


than with men of ſenſe and virtue. Jupiter pre- 
vailed more ealily under his diſguiſe than he 
would have done in his proper perſon ; the 


molt dextrous, after his example, countertcit 


ſimplicity and ignorance; they paſs from 
little favours to greater, and are always car- 
Tying on their deſigns, till they come to 
change their 1ntreaties into threats, and their 


gentleneſs into violence ; and then it is that 


women, by too late experience, know that 
true ſimplicity is always ill-treated when it 
ventures to play with a counterfeit. 


The fear of loſing reputation, after having 
given ſome advantages, has been the ruin of 
many; 
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many; but they deſerve to pay for their too 
eaſy ſurrender, that they may learn there is not 
the leaſt truſt to be put in thoſe who act in 
diſguiſe ; and that the freer perſons are from 
diſimulation, they are the more virtuous and 
the more capable of 3 The ſatirical on 
women ſay, that they affect bold and filly 
*© coxcombs ſooner than men of more modeſt y 
and better ſenſe, becauſe the rough vio- 
5 lence of the former is more prevalent than 


the folt; I Ws of the latter, and becauſe 


they are leſs aſnamed of having beenobligꝰ d to 


receive favours than of giving them, and 


can plead a fort of neceſſity in excuſe for 
their conſent.” But this I take to be an 
unjuſt opinion, which deſerves rather to be 
deſpisd than credited, and which offends no 
icſs againſt the verity than apainft the virtue 
of women in general, to whom ſeldom any 


cvil of this kind happens, but for want of 


{ubtlety enough to be upon their guard againſt ; 
that of their enemies. | 


But to blame alfeckatioa, having com- 
mended pure ſmplicity ; it is not eaſy to be 
conceived that moſt women ſhould employ 
ſo many inventions as they do, in order to 

appear amiable, without having any further 
deſign: They who incite love in jeſt are 
ſometimes caught in earneſt ; it would be 


miraculous for them to carry ſo much fire in 


their eyes without . any in * foul ; 
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and however they ſeem reſolv'd, their looks 


and glances have not the privilege of the ſun, 
which burns all here below, yet hath no heat 


in his own ſphere *. Theſe of love are but an 


make uſe of, to wound others withal, but 


untoward fort. of arms, which perſons ſeldom 
they begin or. end with themſelves. *+ 
have often reflected upon the ſtatue of V. 
nus, made by Phidias, with a Tortoiſe under 
her feet F, and think I have diſcovered the 


emblematical delign of it, in that the Tortoiſe 


ſeldom ventures abroad, and when he does he 


always goes cover'd and arm'd, and carrics 


his houſe along with him. Venus con- 


temns the ſolitary and reſerved ; ſuch as are 


example of her ſex, was at firſt abaſhed at the 


paſſionately fond of company are thoſe whom 
the ſeeks for the enlargement of her empire; 
and ſhe hath ever loved nakedneſs, having 
thereby obtained the golden apple. 

They, who take a delight to be in the midſt 
of their enemies, ſhew a ſort of willingneſs to 
be overcome ; and indeed, however good the 
company may be, diſtruſt is always fafer than 
confidence; and ſince ſhe,who ought to be the 


ſight of the angel Gabriel in the form of a 


man, women ought to teſtify a baſhfulneſs in 


the preſence of men, tho they appear'd in the 


| * see lntarchon the opinions of ancient philoſophers. 


I See Plutarch's morals, on conjugal precepis. | 
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tion they have no need alſo of her fear, 
It is ill reaſoning to ſay that timidity lays a 
greater reſtraint upon women than virtue; if 
their inclination were bad, would they want to 
be ſolicited ? Experience ſufficiently ſhews, 
that where they have any apprehenſion, it is 
rather the fear of being vicious than blamea- 
ble. Tho? the men who write books and 
proverbs generally ſpeak in favour of their 
own ſex; yet they have always owned that 
chaſtity 1s nao a female virtue, ſince 
they who have it not are look'd upon as 
monſters .z* we ſhould not wonder at this ſo 
much, if this quality was not natural to them. 
There have been found perhaps ſome inſtances 
among men, who ſeem' d endow'd with this 
virtue; but it was occaſional, when either 
conſideration or conſtraint took away all its 
merit. Alexander ſhew'd great decency and 
continence to the wife and daughter of Da- 
rius, when they were his captives “; but to 
prove that this was rather out of policy than 
virtue, what did he not with the Amazons Þ ? 

Scipio when young ſent a beautiful wo- 
man, that had been preſented to him, back 
to her husband; but glory had more weight 
with him herein than love; for had he accepted 


Siu Cure lib, vi. cap. 2. Platarch in Vita lex- 
11. „ 4 2 1 2 xs PK. RE IN, 
Tt Ibid. Quint. Curt. lib. vi. cap. 10. 
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ahe offer he would have intirely loft his 
credit with the *, And where wa 
che merit of Xencerntes +, when old and 
drunk, he refuſed the enjoyment of a com- 
mon proſtitute, which any young rake of the 


times ought to have been as much aſham'd 


of as a philoſopher ? But there is no need of 


many words to diſprove the title of min to 


this excellent —. chaſtity; they freely 
give it up themſelves, and think it would 
too effeminate to pradtiſe the Precept 
given them by the weaker ſex 

But I muſt own it a cuſtom wierthy of 
blame to ſee men take all manner of hbertics 
without allowing the leaſt thenafelves, and 
ſometimes carrying their tyranny ſo far, as to 
make the inſtitution of marriage look more 
like an impoſition pf jailors upon the fair ſcx 
there is r ingratitude, as well 23 
injuſtice in ſuch behaviour, to claim a fide» 
lity which they will not obſerve themſelves, 
eſpecially when they are under an equal obli- 

tion. Women have wit enough and con- 

cience to believe, that it would coſt them 
too dear to revenge themielves on the vices of 
their husbands by lofing their own. virtue, 


» Viler. Max. lib. iv. cap. i. Sect. . 
+ Adiſciple of Plato Tis ſaid that Phryne' thefamon 


cour:eſan of Aibent, being ſet on to attack him, but 
without ſuceeſs, ſhe ſaid, ſhe was come from a ſtatue, 


and not from a man. Diog. Laert, in Vit. Philo- 
ſoph. 1 
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OZavig loved not her Mſanc Atom leſs faich- 
fully when he made love to Cleopetra, and 
left the beauty of Rome for one in e. 
not half ſo fair . Women of ſuch conſtancy 
are worthy the higheſt reſpe& and admiration ; 
but ſuch as have it not, will nd exouſes in 
their weakneſs ; ** How is it poſlthle, ſay 
they, for cryſtal to reſiſt the blows that 
* the hardeſt marble or ade- 
« ant FT 
But permit me to give ſome advice, 
after theſe not undue 1 As our Lord 
ſhewed a more extraord affection | 
for one of his diſciples + than the others, | | 
we may entertain a particular inclination 
without offending againſt chaſtity; we | 
are not to diſcard our paſſions, but * 
rate and rule them; yet we mult bew 
leſt amity, which is a virmne in its own na- 
ture, become a vice in practice ; and that we 
may not deceive ourſelves, we muſt conſider | 
the end and defign of it as ſoon as it com- 
menceth; we may be aſſured that it is dan- | 
gerous, if we pretend to any thing more 
than pure affection. X 
And eſpecially, for the better obſervance of 
the virtue we are ſpeaki ng Oh it is requiſite 
to be always employ'd in ſome laudable exer- 
ciſe. Evil thoughts haye the ſame power 


* See Plutarch in the life of Marc Antony. wo 
FT ops xiii. 23. i 
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88 The AccoMPLisn'd Woman, 
over a mind given to idleneſs, as enemies have 
over a man that is aſleep. Wherefore ſome 
one hath rightly call'd this languiſhing repoſe, 
The ſepulcher of. a living perſon *: For as 
worms breed in a body without a ſoul, aff:c- 
tions and deſires ſpring up in a foul that is 
without employ ; and as diſhoneft love i; 
the trade of thoſe, who cannot find any thing 
commendable | wherewith to engage their 
time, we muſt think that chaſtity is preſerved 
by decent employment, and is always liable to 
be corrupted by eaſe and ſloth : Whence ſhe 
whom the ancients took for the godde/s 1f 
love, was alſo look'd upon as the mother of 
. tdleneſs r. „„ 


Diana, and Pallas, both their time employ | 
This makes the arts, and that the field ber Joy: 
But gentle Venus gives the live-long day 
To nought but idleneſs, and ſportive play. 


_»*F u. Tx oc ver p35. Soph. Antig. —— $0 Lucian calls 
an old man EHU Tag. See Eraſm. Adag. ii. 


3 f The French is, Diana hunts, 
Minerva ſtudies, but Venus does nothing. 
Perhaps ſome old verſe, which I cannot recollect at 
reſent. But the reader may ſee many ſentences to the 
5 xr! guar in Stobæus, Serm. 62. Theiphraſ/u: be- 
ing ask'd, what was love? anſwer'd, d g- Lv"; 
99405015» The paſſion of an idle foul, 5 
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CHAP. VII. 
of co VR AG E. 
EN ſeem 10 Mak chat courage is 


a quality peculiar to their own ſex, 
pt 5 producing a better title to it 
than their own preſumption. But he 
who thought there was ſcarce a brave woman | 
to be found in the world *, made them am- 
ple amends for this affront z ſince,” wiſe as he 0 50 
was, and the moſt powerful of all men, he CL Ss 
loſt this high prerogative: among women, 
and became ſo a; as for their ſatisfaction 
to ſacrifice unto idols. Hiſtories are full of 
the glorious and moſt generous actions of 
women; for the preſervation of their coun- 
tries, for love to their husbands, and wr 
the religion of their anceſtors, 
| But to learn whether our praiſes herein are t 
juſt, it will be r uiſite ene the opinions | 
both of the * lgar concerning the 
nature of true courage. iow: as the ſtrength 
of the brain appears in walking upon heights | 
and precipices without : dizzineſs or fear of 
falling, fo ſtrength of mind diſpl w . 
looking upon dangers without diſmay; and 
yet the ſimple 0 no neee _ 


n | . 


. e 


Who are ſo 


defend himſelf 


even among men, run 2 
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when they wait occaſions; nor the raſh, when 
they ſeek them. The wiſe alone ward off 


_ dangers without being precipitous or inſenſi- 


ble; for true courage ſhould always ariſe 


from free deliberation, and is not a virtue by 


conſtraint, or merely natural. 


I can by no 
means think thoſe perſons : 


;generouſly brave, 
as to fall in a paſſion with- 
out K or thoſe Wh by nature 
are ſo dull ae. e as not to be ſenſible 


of any ill treatment or affront that is offer d to 


them. errs either in encceſs or defect, 
that takes raſhneſs or ftupidity for courage; 
as found judgment ought to appear in all the 
diſcourſes of an orator, prudence ought to 
ac y all the actions of a wiſe man; 
without nt the giant Polypheme cannot 
againſt the much weaker 
[Ulyſſes ; and having loft his Nght mult loſe 
his life A 

This being the nature then of true cov- 
rage, they who know the conſtitution of 
women cannot but on they have a great 
diſpoſition towards it, being not ſo cold as to 


be inſenſible, nor ſo warm as to be raſh. We 


do not find that ſuch as are the moſt couragcous, 
n all oc- 


caſions, as if they had as lives as there 


are dangers and — — in the world ; the 


ableſt among them, whatever face they may 
put upon the matter, do not calily reſolve op 
* Hom. Odyſl. ix, ver. 396. 
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on a thing which depends upon opinion; and 
f with reluctancy commit a fault which may 
endanger a life, that when loſt is not to be 
f | recover'd.;z which r that ere muſt 
dave eyes as well as arms, and prudence as 
0 Vell as ſtrength: ſo they who underſtant! 
s ethics, will not give the name of courage to 
I fury and deſpair,; and I can fee no reaſon, 
. why women ſhould be called fearful, becauſe 


„ cher are not raſh or umprudent. 


y t 4 —— VP 

N for cowardiſe, they muſt eucuſe me if I tax 

0 them with e brutality. What glory 

f is chere in cutting threats? and of what ad- 
vantage is it, ſetting aſide cuſtom, to boaſt of 
a trade which the Geths and Vandals have been 

complete maſters of, and from whom we 
learned both rules and examples? What is 
more eaſy than to throw ourſelves into furious 
tranſports, and be carried away with the vio- 
lence of paſſion? They whom the vulgar 
call courageous; are like certain glaſſes, which 
we cannot touch without breaking them; they 
know not. that the mind, as well as the body, 
is always moſt ſenſible in the weakeſt part; 
for it to be peeviſn, and always complaining, 
is to be valiant, then the ſick are more valiant 
than the healthful, the old than 2 | 
the common people than the wiſer fort. When 
car and courage are founded upon reaſon, 
they are not contrary to each other ; the one 

a opens the eyes to diſcover calamities afar — 
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and. the other animates us to repel them when 


they approach. 2 
But to leave reaſoning, and come to exam. 
ples among the fair ſex; and indeed ſonie are 


very wonderful. - Hath not T. Livy“ left us the 
hiſtory of one, very much to their advantage, 


which he owns hewrote with aſtoniſhment and 
love? After Philip King of Macedon had 
put to death ſome of the principal lords of 
Theſſaly, others to eſcape his cruelty fied for 
ſafety into foreign countries. Poris and his 
wife Theoxana delign'd to go to Athens, but 


ſail'd fo unfortunately as to be driven by con- 


trary winds back into the port from whence 
they ſet out; the guards having diſcover'd 
them at ſun- riſing, inform'd the prince of it, 


and labour'd to deprive them of that liberty 


which they valued more than life; in this e- 
tremity Poris 1 his prayers to ap- 
2 


you'y the ſoldiers, and to call upon the gods 
for aid; but Theoxena ſeeing death inevitable, 
and not being willing to fall into the hands of 


the tyrant, ſaved her children from captivity | 
by a moſt extraordinary reſolution : She pre- 


ſented to the elder a ſword, and to the 


younger a glaſs of poiſon, There is m reinedy | 


eft, ſaid ſhe, to ſave our liberty or tives; and 


\ fence we muſt reſolve on death, be brave, 1 


children, and chooſe it for yourſelves rather (ban 


Have it ford d upon you by the hands of thoſe in. 


ſolent wwretches. Let the elder uſe the ſword, 


* Liv, iv. 10, 2. Rollin's ancient hiſtory, vol. 10 


and 


Je Acgourrisn'p WoM AN. 93 
aud the younger drink this potion : The chil- 
dren having obey'd her, ſhe toſs d them 
"lM cycrboard half-dead z and embracing her dear 
Poris, ſhe threw herſelf with him into the 
deep in ſight of the ſoldiers, who could not 
, refrain from 15 7 the loſs, and admiring 
qe reſolution of this lady. Muſt we not own 
3 BF chat conſtancy. and courage here ſhone with 
| F tranſcendent luſtre? Can we find _ thing 
7 | greater among men, or even comparable to it? 
ö Indeed I think we cannot find an action 
more brave and- courageous; the deſpair of 
her husband, the tears of her children, and the 
threats of her enemies, could not ſhake her 
conſtancy : In the midſt of ſo many miſ- 
| fortunes ſhe ſhew'd a countenance as exempt 
from fear as pity ; ſhe entertain'd the moſt 
noble reſolutions, where ſome men would 
have ated with cowardiſe and baſeneſs. 
But if the conſtancy of Theoxena appear'd 
in the defence of her liberty, that of Megifto 


was not leſs remarkable, to fave the liberty of 

her country, Ariftotimus having uſurp'd the . 
ſovereignty of Elis ®, he baniſhed the better 
part of the citizens, who pray'd him that he F 


at leaſt wou'd ſuffer their wives to follow 
them in their misfortunes : The tyrant ſeem'd 
to conlent to their requeſt; but when he 
ound that the women were inclin'd to go, 


A country in Greece, where the Olympic games were 8 | 
kept, Juſt. lib, xxvi. cap: i, See Plutarch, on the virtues 
nf WM ͥõ TT’ 8 3 
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and that they pr 
husbandb to their dwelling. in the city, he 


ſlew many of them on the ſpot, and commanded 
the reſt to be caſt into priſon; yet as tyranny: 
hurts not leſs the perſons who exereiſ 


it than thoſe that ſuffer it, and as there 

„ Where there are as 
many enemies as ſubjects, ſo. Ariftotimu; 
from that time began to fear his ruin; and 
he was ſoon inform'd, that the baniſſid citizens 


had rais'd an army, and were coming to be- 
ſiege Elis; the barbarous tyrant now grew 


eſperate, and in this - extremity, finding no 
other remedy, he went to the ih, and 
commanded the women to write to their huſ- 
bands in order to appeaſe them. Megiſto de- 
ſpiſed his commands, and without dreading 


the effects of his unjuſt power ſhe thus an- 


ſwer'd him in the name of the reſt: 7h: 


ſſherogſt that thou baſt no more judgment then 


courage, in ſuing to thoſe whom'thou-baſt ſo cruelly 
treated, and in expetting a favour from them ho 


never  receiv'd am from thee. This horrid dun- 


geon, the place of ftench"and darkneſs, and theſe 


menaces, which thou haſt ibunder d out againſt 


us, ſhall. never make us ſo baſe as to betray cur 


country, for which we are determind to loſe our 


lives with our liberty. Ariſtotimus hereupon 
grew more enraged, commanded the officers 


| fo put the ſon of. Megiſto to death before her 
face; but he not being known among the 


reſt, his mother herſelf call'd him fort] 1 


preferrd the compan y of their 


ir 
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his name; and declared, She bud rather ſee 
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lim dead than: à captive. in the hands of Ari 
ſtotimus. During theſe troubles the 
rey 9 ithoon wed e 
befieg?d without; and conſpi 
cr monitors ron where they 
allaſſinated him in the ' public market-place: 
Megifto flies from the priſon; and to ſhew ſhe- 
wy — ae * a8 8 as brave, 
being offer d 
5 Us 2 ves of TS 3 remon» 
ſtrating to the mutinous people, that wo 
ought not to make themſelves-. Birr g 
crime which they had been puni 
commit a crueſty upon children in F an 
themſelves juſtice for that of their father. 
Euripides likewiſe ſpeaks with admiration. of 
the geſture, words, and reſolution: of Ipbige- 


nia, at the time ſhe was going to be ſacri- 


hc'd to Minerva, for the hind that Aamem. 


an LNG When thus ſhe fad: 


2 wetph 0 father, Tn eoment to PEE args 

To die for Greeee': The oracle commands, 
And I obey; nor deſtiny accuſe, 

f on n life depends your <vhole ſurceſs. 

Had J a thoujand lives, Id give ibem all 

To deck my father with a thouſand laurels. 


| At leaſt, may conqueſt crown with equal joy 


Your N as croun this fatal garland mine. h 


With 


— P* SE. 


 Tawris, Eurip. Iphig. in Aul. ver. 1550. 
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With fuch (calmneſs and conſtancy did this 


young princeſs reſign herſelf, offering no more 
reſiſtance to her ſacrificers than a roſe to one 
that gathers i. 6 5 TOS 

. Hiſtories and fables are full of ſuch exam. 

les; but it is of more importance to know 

OW gills j-o' this virtue: the vulgar have 
great need of a guide herein, ſince if we ſe- 
parate prudence from human actions, igno- 
rance, deſpair and raſhneſs have as it were 


the ſame effects with courage. 


It is an infallible rule, that they who ſhew 
a reſolution in an ill deſign, are almoſt always 
baſe and cowardly with regard to any virtuous 
enterpriſe. Hence it is that women ought to 
beware, not to be more daring for their pal- 
ſions than for virtue; and we cannot but 
condemn all ſuch as are like Theria of Co- 


rinth, who was ſo afraid of flies, that ſhe 


would not ſuffer a candle in her room for fear 


of ſeeing them, and yet had reſolution enough 


to murder her husband. Is not this to abule 
both fear and courage? to fear a fly, and yet 


commit murder with ſo much confidence? 
And not to paſs by the vices that are oppo- 

ſite to this virtue; ſuch women, as lay vio- 

lent hands on themſelves,” are by no mcans 


* But Minerva, 'tis ſaid, took pity on ber; and, 28 


the prieſt turn'd his eyes away to give the blow, ſhe con. 


vey'd an hart in her ftead, and carried her away to 


COUTa» 


it is to yield to the enemy without giving 
him the trouble to conquer them; it ſhews 
no great reſolution to take death for a reme- 
dy againſt itſelf ; it ſhews no great ſtrength 
of mind to take upon themſelves the office of 


an executioner; it would be infinitely better 


to ſeek a proper remedy in phy ſic than in poi- 


ſon ; otherwiſe. it were no reſiſtance but a 


flight, it were not to ſeek a remedy, but a 
more infallible way to be deftroy'd for ever. 


As we think a body weak when it ſinks under 


its burden, ſo ſhould we think the ſoul baſe 
and cowardly that yields to affliction, 


Some unhappy. women indeed have been 


juſtly accuſed of this error; but have not men 
been guilty of it likewiſe, . and that more fre- 

uently? If. Lucretia flew herſelf for the 
the lo of her honour, diq not Cato do the 
ſame for the loſs of libert/ The cenſorious 
thereforeſhould not be too ſevere upona young 
lady for an action which is ſo much admired, 
however unjuſtly, in that famous philoſopher. 


Whatever flanderers may ſay to the diſad- 


vantage of women, we muſt conteſs they 
are generally more firm in their reſolutions 


than men; at leaſt, we may learn from 


the holy ſcripture, that, at a time When 


there was required more than ordinary af- 


RP 1 courage in the ſervice of God, 
OL. 1. | 
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courageous but deſperate, It is to give ground 
inſtead of ſtanding upon their defence; 


F a 
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three Maries were ſeen under the croſs for 


John xix. 25. 
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one diſciple *, _ 


Of ConsTancy and Fipgiir y, 
| 


ng HEY who think levity natural to 


& women, in reading this diſcourſe 
wherein I prove the — will 
1275 2 imagine that we undertake 
to find ſtability in the winds, ſafety on the 
waves, and ſtrength in reeds. But paſſing by 

eſs 


this opinion, as it is not our 1 buſin 
ill 


to confute every error, we will endeavour to 
ſhew, that as to inconſtancy the women are 
more likely to be prejudiced by it than to be 
guilty of it themſelves ; and that very jul is 
their diſidence, in an age when the friend!}:ips 
that are promiſed them with fo much cere- 
mony either *are without truth or without 
pres Conſtancy is only attendant —__ 

purpoſes, inacity upon bad; 
Scherwile- In nal be 1 jon repen- 
tance for fear of a change, prohibited. When 
the change is juſt, it is election or choice; 
when it is not, it is mere levity. As it 1s 
not reaſonable that ſuch as are ſick ſhould 
always continue in the ſame tate, for fcar of 


being 


* 
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being inconſtant z ſo T think it as little wor- 
thy of blame to quit an error, as to get rid of 
a fever; and that repentance is as neceſſary 
for the mind, as medicine for the body. 
What danger is there in preferring a greater 

ood before 'a leſs, and to own that ſun 
Nang more gloriouſly than the ſtars ? Other- 


to wiſe, the thing that we faw in the world 

ſe would put our liberty in chains, even to the 

il taking away our right to chooſe, and making 

ce us love what rather deſerves our hatred, 

he Were they who eſteemed Nero, while he 

N behaved wilely the firſt five years of his em- 

ſs ire, oblig'd therefore to love him when he — 70 
to came a tyrant? Was their affection due to 
re him any longer, when he had forſaken the  *' 
be rules of virtue? I may love this man for his 1 
is merit, the face for its beauty, and the flower j 
ps for its fine hue ; but when the man is become jt 
e- vicious, the face disfigur'd, and the flower 4 
ut faded, why ſhouldTaffeCt an object, wherein are 
on left no amiable qualities? And how can the | 
1; building ſtand, when the foundation is taken þ 
n- away ? Were we bound to obſerve ſuch idle 

en laws of conſtancy, they Who love paintings 

3 Would be oblig'd to love the canvas after the 

is figures are defaced, There is no religion 

Id that requires us to honour ſuch relics, unleſs f 
of affection ſhould change into pity, or we do it # 


to avoid ingratitude, rather than inconſtancy. 
Hence It is, that they who admire only the 
5 „ | | beauty 
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beauty of the body, find great difficulty in W as 


Wi ade long their affections; it is the of 
1 beauty of the mind and virtue alone that caa an 
PÞ bind us eternally.  Countenances, as well a; W. 
1 Pears, have their ſeaſons; however agree re. 


ble the ſpring may be, it muſt reſolve to ſee pl 
its flowery beauties fade away, and yield to the th 


rough unpleaſant days of winter. he 

| Nevertheleſs there is no reaſon to blame ſo gr 

g noble a virtue, and a quality ſo neceſſary in no 
the world, as conſtancy is; without which re 
| love is but treachery and mere impoſture. Be W «© 
it then taken according to cuſtom or reaſon, ab, 
i the following examples ſufficiently ſhew chat W # 
| men do wrong in giving the name of vices to tu 
| the virtues of women, calling them obſtinate a1 
| or light, when they have reaſon to change or W, 
not to change. Synorix being ſmitten with the 1 7% 

love of Camma®, the wife of Synaltus, made W . 

uſe of every art to gain her to his purpoſe; 1 % 

but all his perſuits and the luſtre of his qua- ha 

lity not availing. to ſhake. the reſolution of he 

this lady, he imagin'd, that if her husband tie 

was tak en out of the way ſhe would no longer he 

refuſe him ; he therefore murder'd him, and he 

after this cruelty ſo importun'd the parents of fir 

the widow, that to all appearance ſhe conſent- | ©! 

ed to marry him. ; When they came to per- pt 

from the ceremonies in the temple of Diana, : 

6 N 


* A noble lady. of Galatia. See the ſtory in Plutarih | 
an the virtues of women. 5 
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in WM the cuſtom was, this chaſte lady drank part 
the of a potion, which ſhe brought with her, 
n and gave the reſt to Symorix, who drank it off 


25 with joy, not imagining it to be poiſon, as it 
ca- really was. Camma ſeeing her deſigns accom- 
ſee pliſhed, flung herſelf upon her knees before 
the che image of Diana, to whom ſhe render'd 

her thanks and excuſes in this manner. If 
<> grief could kill as often as it is extreme, I bad 
in not now been in the world ; where, nevertheleſs, J | 
ich refuſed not to flay a while, to take vengeance 1 
Be „„ Ibis perfidious. wretch whom you here ſee, { 
Mn, who was ſo vain as to think, that I could love 3 


t iin after he bad robbed me of my dear Synal- 1 
to tus. Think with thyſelf, thou barbarous man, N 
ate ard confeſs my right to ſacrifice thy life to that, [ 
or which thou haſt taken away from my husband. I | 
the ard not my own, which I have only detaind 
de WW #7! now, to give poſterity a remarkable teſtimony  * 
ſc. „ my love and thy cruelly. Camma was ſo 

ua- happy as to ſee Synorix die before her, tho' 

of te drank laſt z the gods gave her this ſatisfac- 

ind ton in reward of her fidelity; and ſhe ended 


er her life, calling upon Synaltus to accompany 
— her in her alice * of this world. Can _ 
of find even among men a more glorious inſtance 
nt of conſtancy ? and was he not a ſort of Cynic 
er- pluloſopher who publicly maintain'd, that of 
na, a thouſand men he could ſcarce find one con- 
ard {tant ; but of all women, not one * ? 

Eccleſ. vii. 28. . ; 

Po Io * 9 After 


. 
p 
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After. this it is eaſy to judge, if the prince 
of philoſophers * had reaſon to compare wo- 


men to the materia prime or firſt matter, be- 


cauſe it ever affes to change its forms; and 


tho' it enjoys one ever ſo perfect, it ſtill main- 
tains a general inclination for all other. He 
defign'd to ſhew by this parallel, that women 


are as diſſatisfied in, and inconſtant to man, 
as matter is to forms. But this compariſon is 
very injurious, and would better ſuit this phi- 
Joſopher himſelf than the lighteſt of women; 
fince he left one of- his miſtreſſes for another 


to whom he erected altars, to teſtify with more 


ſolemnity, that he was guilty of the crime 
which. he laid to the charge of women. The 
truth is, they have more reaſon to complain 


of men than to fear their reproaches. How il! 
are credulous minds paid for their ſimplicity | 


But whatever aſſurances men. may give, they 


are rather to becalled deceitful than inconſtant ; 


for at the ſame time they make promiſes, they 
intend to break them; there is no change 


in their reſolution, but only in their words. 


This vice affects not thoſe who are above 
the vulgar ; ſuch may well be truſted, who 
N to their deſigns of the leaſt con- 


* Arifetle: who, when he quitted Athens, retired to 


Htarne in Myfia, where at that time reigned bis old 
friend Herma, who gave him his daughter, others 


ſay his filter Pythiag, in marriage, of whom Ariſtoll: was 
fo fond that he offer d ſacrifices to her. See Moreri. 


. ſequence, 
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- ſequence, and are not to be ſhaken from their 

wi purpoſe by the greateſt ſtorms of fortune. Le- 

SJ vity comes from weakneſs, conſtancy from 

nd ſtrength of mind. When affection hath 1 
Ie once joined together two generous ſouls, ſe- 


paration muſt be impoſſible ; for as love in its 


nature is immortal, that which can ever ceaſe 

, KF can never be true love. St. Auguſtin ſaid, 
ey That his friend and himſelf had but one ſoul, as 

2 well to live with, as to love: that death had 
fot not ſeparated two but divided one; and that 
= after the loſs of bis friend he was afraid to die, 
” 2 and even life was a pain, becauſe without his friend | 
he he was but half alive, and yet was oblig'd to 4 
3 preſerve this balf, left bis friend ſhould die 1 
il wholly. There are few of ſo great conſtancy; { 
4. friendſhips in this age are by no means ſo 1 
3 firm; for as, upon examination, we find that | 
” | affection ceaſes upon the ſlighteſt occaſions, } 
= A we cannot but think the union was weak 
„ H indeed, where ſeparation is made without | 
8 regret. | 1 5 | h 12 | "2 
a After ſpeaking of inconſtancy we muſt - ; 
Bk ikewiſe oppoſe perfidiouſneſs, which is gene- F 
5 rally inſeparable from it; tho' indeed it 4 

ſcems very extraordinary, that any one ſhould | 
1 be perfidious, ſince all the world holds per- 
old fidiouſneſs in abhorrence, and it infallibly 
hen creates enemies: Such as are conſcious of it, 
ought to be afraid of, and ſuch as are offended 
„ it will moſt 1 8 talee vengeance. But 

, 4 *D; 4 what by 
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what is more aſtoniſhing, even their outward 
demeanor ſhews, that as they are at variance 
with all men, they are not eaſy with them- 
ſelves, confeſſing, without ſpeaking a word, 
the horror they conceive of their crime. There 
is no need of being skilful in phyſiogaomy 
to read in their faces the malignity and torture 
of their mind; they muſt certainly be che 
vileſt of criminals, who draw up their own 


indictments in their conſciences, and are of- 


ten their own executioners z practiſing a new 
form of juſtice, where themſelves are the 
judges, the council, and the criminals. Tho“ 
ſelf-love be natural, theſe are ſuch as cannot 
even pity themſelves ; and ſhew by their diſ- 
mal countenances, that no one can abſolve 
thoſe whom their own canſciences condemn and 
torture. It is the molt horrible and moſt in- 
excuſable of all crimes, ſince they who are 
addicted thereto, are in ſo much pain to com- 


mit it, and fo much hurt themſelves in de- 


ſigning to hurt others. On the contrary fide- 


lity is always pleaſant and eaſy z but the per- 


fidious are always gloomy even amidſt their 
diverſions. A Faithful mind knows no pain, 
a treacherous one knows no pleaſure; their 
ſenſibility acts in a different manner, fo that 
vice makes the one weep, even in their plca- 


ſures, and virtue the other ſmile amidſt their. 


ſufferings. When. a ſoul is tainted with this 


vice, it is capable of all manner of evil; but 


avarice 
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avarice moſt ſurely follows it cloſe ; and 1140 
when a woman is covetous, it is very difficult | 
{or her to be faithful: the extravagant love ? 
of money is almoſt an infallible ſign of a baſe £2 1 
mind, and a corrupt foul, Women ſhould 
never ſnew an inclination thereto, for fear of 
the fate of Procris *; who having withſtood 
threats, and the faireſt promiſes, ſurrender'd. 
upon fight of the ready can. A 4 

But to behold this vice in all its ſhapes ; the - i 
credulous and ignorant are in no leſs danger of 
it than others, ſeeing that they are perſuaded 
to many things which their eaſineſs leads them 


to commit againſt their honour ; tho? it ſeems 
indeed, as if ſuch were neither capable of be- 7 
ing perfidious, or faithful; ſince they have _. | 
not deſign enough for the one, nor ſtrength 


enough for the other. This is the ſimplicity, 
which, the poet ſays, is excuſable, provided 
they take not a delight in being deceiv'd. The 
artiul are apt to do that through a wicked 
heart, which the ſimple do by misfortune ; 
but ſubtlety often lays ſnares wherein ſhe is | 
caught herſelf, There are ſome evils where 4 
flight is better than reſiſtance ; and the beſt ö 
ſwimmers are ſometimes drowned; becauſe | 
their skill tempts them to go beyond their 
ſtrength. 5 1 
There is no need of proofs to ſhe that 
women are generally leſs perfidious than min. 
* Ovid. Met. lib. vii, ver. 7 40. 15 
5 F 5 We 
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We have examples enough to this purpoſe; 
and experience alone ſhews, that they have 
| more reaſon to defend themſelves ſt it 
= than to be afraid of being accuſed of it. Do 
| Ve not read among, the heathen dames, how 
13 that generous. lady Pompeia: Paulina cauſed 
1 her veins to be cut, when ſhe ſaw her husband 
Seneca, by the ſentence of Nero, condemn'd to 
F the ſame condition“; ſhe. refuſed: to live af. 
ter the death of him who had taught her to 
| | love as a Philoſopher, that is, with l 
and when againſt her will they — — 
bleeding, ſhe ever after ſhew' pale- 
neſs of her countenance how W 16 „4 this 
favour was to her; and that ſhe ſtaid not in 
the world but with ſeeing him no 
more, from whom ſhe had learned to contemn 
both life and death, to evidence her conſtancy 
in love. The wife of AMithridates F ſecing 
1 the affairs of her husband in a deſperate con- 
dition, took off the crown from her head, 
and preſſed it on her neck to kill herſelf, but 
having broke it on the firſt. eſſay, ſhe took | 
the pieces in her hand, and complain d bitterly 
that the crown, whish ſerv'd as an ornament 


in good fortune, could not en a meu 
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in affliction. 

* Tacit dnl. x6... 3 | 1 1 
1 Her name was Monima, See Plutarch in the lives tl 
of Lucullas and Pompey... TIE" "ep 
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proteſtations never to f 


And behold, among chriſtian women, an 


zdmirable effet of their conſtaney, on the moſt 


glorious occaſion that ever was offer'd'; the 


penitent Magdalene was abſolutely refolv'd to 
follow her maſter throughout, when his diſci- 


ples had left him, notwithſtanding their many 


Of PRUDENCE and DISCRETION. 
©] OMEN are no more than women by 


_— as it were, divine. If beauty begets 
love, prudence gains them admira- 
tion and reff It is a virtue the more ne- 


ceſſary for them, and gives them greater autho- 


rity, beeauſe without it all other fine qualities 
want ornament, or at leaſt order, as the ſcat- 


ter'd flowers which the winds carry confuſedly 


away; with it the moſt vicious ſometimes 
preſerve their reputation, and without it the 


moſt virtuous often loſe it. It is therefore 


very requifite for all women, whatſoever they 
do, or do not; and as archite&s have al- 


ways their compaſſes at hand to meaſure all 
their works, the wiſe ought always to have the 


Matt. xxvii. 56, 61. 


beauty; but prudence makes them, 


rules 
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rules of prudence before their eyes, to malce 
all their actions reaſonable. But were we to 
ſpeak of all the good effects of prudence, we 


muſt recount all that is good in morality, 


or the conduct of life. As the poets feign 


no addreſs or induſtry, but where ny have 
a paſſion; that they have no ſubtlety 


that the fire, which Prometheus ſtole from 
heaven, was divided into parcels to animate 
the ſeveral. creatures, we may ſay the ſan 
of this virtue, which ought to be the rule of 
every action; and which is neceſſary to every 


the leaſt undertaking, ſince what we call the 


arts and ſciences are but ſo many fragments of 


prudence. 3 


Slanderers indeed accuſe women of having 


ut in 
trivial or wicked enterpriſes; that, like the 


ſpiders, their whole art is of a poiſonous qua- 
lity ; and that they ſpin nor their webs but 


to catch flies; but this falſity deſerves rather 
puniſhment than a ſerious anſwer, It is alſo 
tyranny, and a cuſtom no leſs unjuſt than 
ancient, to exclude women from public go- 


vernment, as if their minds were not as capable 


of affairs of importance as thoſe of men 


at leaſt the following examples teſtify, that 


the praiſes we give them are not without founda- 
tion; and that they have ſometimes provided a 


I ſuppoſe the author intended here a fling at the 
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Saligue law, which debars the Females of France from 
the crown. 8 . | | 
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remedy in the moſt deſperate criſis of ſtates 
and provinces, _ 

When the Latins demanded the Roman 
damſels in marriage, with ſword in hand, in 
order to revenge themſelves in caſe of refuſal, 
che ſenate was embarraſsd in forming an an- 

ſwer, where the conſequence of a refuſal was 
certain war, and conſent would endanger their 

ſtate, becauſe this alliance was only a pretext 

| in the Latins to make themſelves maſters of 

| * Tutola * being yet very young, offer d 

| to give her advice; and after having obſery'd d 

| great irreſolution in the ſpeeches of ſo man; 

| old ſenators, ſhe no ſooner had propoſed her N 

opinion but it was generally approv'd : She } 
remonſtrated to them the neceſſity of gratify- 
ing theſe ſtrangers in their requeſt, and to 
dreſs up their handmaids as brides; ſo that N 
the Sabins amuſing themſelves with. theſe 

might be drawn off from cheir deſign o | 

war. 3 

This e as ſhe would 1 it; > Fi 3 
ſlaves ſeeing their pretended husbands laid in ; 
a ſound fleep, molt ſubtlely robb'd them of | 
their arms,. and advertiſing the Romans there- # 
of by the light of a torch, they came and | 
ſurpriſed their enemies who were in no diſpo- 
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, Or Philatis, In 3 of this fact, there was an- 
nually kept at Noms a feaſt call'd None Capritinæ, or 
the maid's ſeaſt. See Plutarch's 255 in Camillus. 
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| fGirion to defend themſelves. We cannot, 


think, ſufficiently praiſe the conduct, the cou- 
rage, and affection of Tutela herein; who 
found the means —.— her country, when 
ſo many great mages were perplexed 
with hp Mow of their affairs. bet 

Whatever may be ſaid of the imprudence 
of women; how many men, if they had ta- 
ken the advice of thoſe whom God had given 
them for help-· mates, had ſucceeded better 


ement of their affairs? they 
muſt acknowledge it was doing them wrong 
to ſlight and neglect them, at a time when 


prudence and direction were the only means 


of ſaving them from deſtruction. 


in the labyrinth; who gave him the means of 


_ eſcaping, but Ariadne?” without the clue that 


he receiv*d' from this princeſs, he had never 
diſengaged himſelf from thoſe intricate wind- 
ings . This labyrinth reſembles affairs or 


times when hard and perplexing The/eus 


repreſents men that are involv'd therein; 


the clue of thread is prudence; and Ariadne 
pointeth out judicious women, Who com- 


monly ſave men from the utmoſt extremities. 
When Jaſon was deliver'd up as a prey to the 


wild bulls that kept the golden fleece t, was 


it not Medea who tamed them, and gave 
* See Plutarch's life of Theſeus. „„ 
+ Ovid. Met. lb. vii. ver. 1. 


free 


xpos d to the Minotaur 
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free paſſage to this prince to carry off the prize? 
By the wild. bulls we may underſtand the pe- 
rils that often hinder the attainment of: the 


choiceſt things; and by Medea, women of 


ſpirit and judgment, who can, as it were, in- 
chant danger, without other charms or art 
magic than prudence and good conduct; for 
the delivery of thoſe who, like: Jaſon, have 
more courage to undertake ſome arduous af- 
fair, than talents to ſucceed therein. 

Women are not only capable of knowledge 
in the common affairs of life, but alſo in mat 
ters of the higheſt importance and moſt con- 
ſummate wiſdom. If the oracle of Apollo de- 
clared Socrates the wiſeſt of men; Sacrates 
freely confeſs'd that his Diotima had taught 
him this prudence which the gods: themſelves 
had judg'd incomparable. It was no ſmall 
honour to this lady to have inſtructed a philo- 


r life was ſo full of virtue, and 
whoſe: morality; more reſembled the chriſtian 


than that of all others. Nor do we find in 
hiſtory: or fables, any thing more to this-pur- 
poſe. than what daily experience evinceth to 
thoſe who judge of women without partiality 
and prejudice, . 15 


But it-is not enough to prove, that women are 
capable of this virtue; it is of more impor- 


„She was ſo skill'd in philoſophy, as at Athens to 


— lectures, which Socrates himſelf was wont to 
a Cel. Rhod. Antiq. Lect. lib. xiv 5 | 


tance 
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tance to them to know the means of preſervin 9 
it: having proved it to be natural to them, 
we muſt now ſhew it to be neceſſary ; having 


_ demonſtrated its excellency; we muſt now 


examine the uſe and effects of it. There is 
nothing more certain than that prudence and 
fear are, as it were, always inſeparable; and 
that as temerity puts the ſtrongeſt in danger, 
diffidence procures ſafety to the weakeſt. 

The poet's Minerva, a proper example for 
the wiſe, was always armed, to ſhew the fair 
ſex how neceſſary it is for them to be always 


upon their guard, and that pe ſo many 
enemies, they have always need o 


ſome de- 
fence. Women ſhould tremble, like the co- 


1 vetous, at the ſhaking of a reed, becauſe 


their treaſure is more eaſily loſt, and much 
more worthy to be preſerved; and indeed 
whatever merit they may have, ſhe that 1; 


without fear is like a town without walls, 


which cannot ſtand a ſiege. I am not ſpeaking 


aof the fear of frantics, which is itſelf a greater 
evil than what it threatens, but of that ſober 
fear of the wiſe, which ſets misfortunes before 
them, without altering the temper of the body, 
or the tranquillity of the min 


Yet I would not, that prudence ſhould al- 
ways put them in fear; there is a certain mean be- 
tween fear and temerity, which this virtue points 
out to us, for the prevention of or eſcape from 
evils; and indeed there are ſome, who = 
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either too credulous or too diffident ; meer 
phantoms affect them; their fear is as idle as 
their hope; they diſcover no leſs weakneſs 4 
in their credulity towards what is good than 
towards the contrary; and this proceeds from 3 
the ſame error, becauſe they know not how 
to examine rightly the one or the other. As 
prudence teaches the point' of mediocrity in 
other virtues, in this likewiſe it ought to 
{hew wherein conſiſts exceſs or defect; but 
in truth, I think diffidence is more generally 
attended with wiſdom than credulity; and if 

it be not more reaſonable, it is at leaſt more 


ſecure. g 

This virtue diſplays itfelf no leſs in chooſing. N 
the good, than in eſchewing evil; and yet | 
we ſee nothing more common in this age than ; 


a bad choice, be it either in friendſhip or for- 
tune: Prudence repairs this defect, as it is 1 
chiefly employ'd in deliberating and chooſing. 
Surely many have t need of this virtue, . 
who ought not to be ſurpriſed that repen- 
tance follows their affections, when they are 
not uſher'd by knowledge and a proper choice 
when they fail herein, their affeRions are 
irrational, converſation becomes dangerous, 
and confidence uncertain, 5 n 

In this, as on all other occaſions where 
good conduct is to be wiſhed, there is a cer- 
tan deliberation which examines all the cir- 
cumſtances of a deſign ; and if MO 
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the eye of reaſon, this diſcretion is, as it were, 
the apple of it; it is the flower of this plant, 
it is the point of this arrow, 

Bur concerning one of the principal effects 


of this virtue, commonly thoſe women, who 


ſtudy to ſeem prudent, are not ſo; the wiſer 
* fort conceal the ſecret ſprings of their conduct, 
that others may deal with them with more 
confidence, and not ſtand upon their deſcuce 
inſtead of truſting them. It is a treaſure 
that ſtill ſubſiſts, tho* conceal'd; like that 
lamp of the Romans, which had burned ſo 
long under ground, but was extinguiſh'd up- 
on the letting in of air. This grand parade is 
generally attended with levity of mind; ſuch 
as pretend a great ſufficiency are often found 
wanting; they are like apes, which are never 
more beaſts, than when diſguiſed in the 
apparel of men. Wherefore the holy Scrip- 
ture hath very juſtly join'd together the pru- 
dence of ſerpents and the ſimplicity of doves *, 


leſt the one ſhould be attended with the poiion 


of malice, or the other with levity ; left the one 
ſhould deceive, or the other be deceiv'd. 
Theſe indeed ought to be inſeparable com- 
panions, foraſmuch as they give a luſtre to 
each other ; prudence takes upon her the 
charms of ſimplicity to become more lovely, 
and ſimplicity the direction of prudence to be 
more ſecure; and in truth, if addreſs without 
Matt. x. 16. * of 
8 probity 
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robity is but guile, ile, ſimplicity without pru- 


dence 18 mere. * 


of LEARNED WOMEN. 


Cannot but laugh when I reflect up- 
on the error of Francis duke of Bri- 
De tany *, who was extremely ena- 
mour' d with Jabella daughter of the 
king of Scotland, becauſe ſhe was not book- 
learned, imagining a Woman to be wiſe 
enough, who knew the difference between the ſhirt 
and doublet of ber busband, The eſteem he paid to 
ignorance and ſimplicity, obliges me to think 
that he had made a vow to love his like, 
The emperor Theodofius + ſet not ſa great 
a value upon ignorance, when he married 
Athenais only becauſe ſhe was learned, and of 
a generous ſpirit, tho? her father was but of 
mean extraction, who had left her no other 
legacy than beauty in her birth, and philoſo- 
phy in her education. They who diſtruſt a 


Francis I. who married 1/abel the daughter of King 
James I. Anno'144t, See Moreri. wel 5 
+ rn , who by the advice of Pulcheria, his ; 
moſt prudent. fiſter, married Auhenais the daughter of 
Leontixs the philoſopher. See Moreri. | 
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1 may at firſt offend the ſtupid and ignorant, 
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woman of letters, are of. weak minds, who 


_ deſerve what they fear, and who ground their 


ſuſpicions on thoſe very reaſons, which ought 
to make them the more ſecure. 


- | Beſides, women of ſenſe and knowledge in 


books, not only give pleaſure to others in 
converſation, but in their ſolitary hours re- 
ceive no leſs themſelyes ; they enjoy a fati(- 
faction in their ideas, whereas the ignorant 
are continually ſubject to evil thoughts, hav- 
ing nothing commendable to employ the mind. 


withal : As their converſation is diſagreeable, 


their fancies cannot bur be extravagant. They 


who think it an advantage for women to be 
ignorant, yield too much honour to the groſs 
ſimplicity of a country-village, which is al- 


ways in Cn when it meets with opportu- 
nity or a rude companion; or, if this opi- 
nion be juſt, have not the blind likewile an 
advantage in the loſs of ſight, when nothing 


more is required to avoid a precipice than to 


ſhut the eyes? At court as well as in the 
ocean, they muſt know the rocks, who would 
not ſuffer ſhipwreck ; and if women, who 
know them, ſtill ſuffer, the cauſe of their 
diſaſter muſt be laid upon deſign and not 


upon knowledge. 


And yet, ſhould I maintain, as reaſon ob- 


liges me, that women ought to be qualified 


with reading to appear in company, perhaps 


who, 
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who, imagining all like themſelves, think a 
woman cannot ſtudy. or read much without 
becoming vicious, or at leaſt without being 
ſuſpected: But they who judge fo raſhly, 
contemn what they ought moſt earneſtly to 
covet, as if they were oblig'd to hate the 
perfection they want, or ought only to have 
weak minds in eſteem; inſtead of conſidering, 
that they who have not judgment enough to 
know vice, have as little to make choice of 
virtue; or to prefer, upon occaſion, truth _ 
before ange But they who know any 
thing of morality, are of another opinion; 3 
becauſe we may learn from every day's exper. 
rence, that the light of reaſon is as a natural | 
virtue, which diſpoſeth us to do good almoſt _ 
without ſtudy, and that we rarely ſee good _ 
natural parts without a good conſcience. The 
help of letters ſtrengthens the beſt inclinations ; 
and they who perſuade themſelves that read- F 
ing is a ſchool, wherein they learn to do ill 5 


with more dexterity, would do better to be- ; 
lieve that women find the means herein, ra- 4 
ther of reforming than corrupting their mo- 

Reading and converſation are abſolutely | 


neceſſary to make the temper and diſpoſition 
agreeable; and as the one ſupplies matter 
or diſcourſe, the other points out the method 
vi graceful expreſſion, and joins together eaſe 
and fluency. Without this, SORE 1 
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but an inſupportable tyranny ; and it is im- 

| poſſible without being in _—_ to endure it 
ng with thoſe who can talk of nothing but of 
their ducks and geeſe, if of the country; or, the 

neweſt faſhions in vogue, if of the town. It 

muſt not be imagin'd therefore that by an 
 AccomMPLisH'pd Won Ax, whoſe picture 

we are here drawing, we mean the mother of 

a family, who knows how to command her 
ſervants, and dreſs her children: Tho! we 

blame not this, yet muſic, hiſtory, philo- 

ſophy, and other the like exerciſes are more 
appoſite to our purpoſe, than thoſe of good 
huſwifery; and there is no one fo void of 
common ſenſe but muſt own, that without 
ſome of theſe choice qualifications, tho* wo- 
men may be of an excellent difpolition, yet 
they often find it embarraſs'd with trouble- 
ſom and irregular thoughts. Their good na- 
tural parts or good diſpoſition remain without 
effect, for want of reading or converſation ; 
when the tyranny of their mothers or their 
husbands, or ſome other misfortune hinders 
them from acquiring thoſe excellent qualities, l 
of which on are capable by nature. For to {|} | 
ay that the ſci are too obſcure for w- Þ['F * 
© men, and that they cannot comprehend the t 
arts even in their firſt principles, by reaſon of g 
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the terms which are hard to be underſtood; 
this is a ſtrange miſtake; it is an extravagant 
} opinion, to think that reaſon does not * 
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all languages, and that the ſciences cannot 
be as well expreſs'd in engliſn as in greek and 
latin. Thoſe pragmatical writers, who, ei- 


ther through ignorance or malice, hide the 


arts under uncouth terms, as in an old-tatter'd 


ſuit 3 and who leave things in confuſion, on 


purpoſe that we may have recourſe to them 


as to the interpreters of an oracle, are not leſs 
injurious to the arts and ſciences, in ſetting 
them forth under ſuch an hideous diſguiſe; 


than libertines are to virtue, when they paint 
it ſullen, auſtere, and inacceſſible, to prevent 
as much as lies in their power the profeſſion of 
it; but men of ſenſe know how to draw off 
the mask; it is a deceit that gives no pain 
but to vulgar minds. I confeſs indeed, that 
as to minuten and theology, there may be 
ſome words that 

that as the other arts have their particular 


terms, which cannot well be lower d down to 
the apprehenſion of thoſe who are not of the 


profeſſion, it is not reaſonable, that the 
two nobleſt ſciences in the world ſhould be 
render'd more familiar than the other. T-own 
likewiſe that in a ſtrong diſpute ſome myſte- 
rious words may ſometimes be uſed, which 


better expreſs the truth than ſuch as are more 


elegant; but after all, ſetting aſide "this ne- 


ceſſity, what need is there to affect obſcurity 


in our diſcourſes or writings ? As if perſpi- 


cuity render d the ſciences leſs venerable z * 
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if darkneſs ſery'd for ornament and luſtre , 21 


© if the force and dignity of reaſoning ws at 


rach'd to barbarous. terms. On the contrar 
they would. no more diminiſh the valuc of 


them, by rending the veil that hides them, 


than they wrong the value of gold in drawing 


| it from the bowels of the earth, „to refine it 
and fit it for commerce. I think that they, 


who in a clear manner explain the ſciences, 
diſcover to us a treaſure indeed; and that, ig 
ſome meaſure, they merit the glory of Socra- 
tes, who brought down wiſdom from heaven 
to the earth; that is, who made it caſy to 


the comprehenſion of thoſe minds which ſecm'd 
moſt incapable of it. It is certain then, that 


from a juſt conception of the ſciences, they 
was be expreſs'd in any language whatever, 
and that women are by no means incapable of 


7 underſtanding the. 
On the other hand, they who ſay that the 


chief impediment lies in the weakneſs of their 
capacities for ſuch ſtudies, judge but ill of 
the conſtitution of women, which, according 
to phyſicians, being more delicate than ours, 


is alſo better diſpoſed for the ſtudy. of arts and 


ſciences. Say what they will, women are ccr- 


tainly as capable thereof as men; and if 


ſometimes ney relinquiſh their part hercin, 
which otherwiſe they might pretend to, it 1s 


rather through modeſty and deſign than inca- 
pacity. See we not in hiſtory, that the an- 


cient 
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cient Gauls ® divided with them the glory both 


of peace and war, reſerving to ' themſelves 
the uſe of arms, and leaving the eſtabliſhment | 


of laws and the evg of ſtates to wo- 


men ? and as theſe things belong not to the 
ignorant, we may from hence learn in what 
eſteem our anceſtors held them, when they 


' gre to men only the proper exerciſes of 


he bedy, and to women thoſe of the mind 
and Hiferetions!! 

What difficult Roads * 18 there, en 
they have not excelb'd, at leaſt as much as men? 


Was not Aſpaſia T jodgd worthy to teach 


Pericles, who himſelf was able to give inſtruc- 
tions to all the world? Cornelia t, the mother 
of the Gracchi, compos'd ſuch excellent 
epiſtles, that her children afterwards derived 
from thence all their eloquence, and Cicero. 
liimſelf admires them. Pamphylia $ wrote thirty. 
three books-of hiſtory, which in that age were 
in high eſteem: And as to 8 ſacred ſciences, 

OY did 


* Ce ge baits Gallico.. lib. 6. . 
+ Daughter of Antioebus, ſo eloquent that Socrates . 
wiſe attended her lectures. See Plutarch in the liſe of 
Prricles, Athenzus, lib. 5. 13. Bayle. 5 
1 She was the daughter of Scipio, and the wife of 
*empronius Gracchus. See Plutarch in the lives of Tibe- 
1:45 and Caius, and in his morals on conjugal precepts. 
Cic. in Brut. cap. 38 Quini. lib. i. cap. t. Valer. 
Max. iv. Juven. ſat. vi. 167. | 
\ a ptian, who wrote, in the time of Nero the 
emperor, cight books of hiſtory. Phot, Tom. 8. But 
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1 ry confeſs that his ſiſter 
was his ſchool-miſtreſs, and had given him his 


Suidas ſays, ſhe was of Epidaurus, the da 


| Baſil, and 


knowledge of polite literature? St. Bridget + 


wrote ſo. well of myſtic. theology, that the 
moſt learned men admire her doctrine? But 
there is no need to have recourſe to paſt ages 
for examples, when the preſent ſupplies us 


with women whoſe extraordinary virtues we 


may well oppoſe to any in all antiquity, and 
who have wrote on ſubjects, ſerious, abſtruſe, 


and entertaining t? However parſimonious 


and ſparing men are of their praiſes on wo- 


men, they cannot but acknowledge chis truth, 


and own their obligations to them herein,, and 


if we may be allow d to call in- fable to our 
aid, wWe learn that as the men had an Apollo 
for the author of the ſciences, the women 


oghter of Cote. 
rides, and the wiſe of Socratider, and that the wrote 
thirty three books of hiſtory, and three an epitome 


frequently by Diog, Laert. he . 

1 n Nice, anno 331. He was brother of St. 
is ſiſters name was Marriaa. See Moreri. 

+ The wife of Ulphon/as, a Prince of Swede/and. Her 


writings were examin'd and approv'd by the council of 


Baſil. She died at Rome, anno 1373. See Moreri. 
1 The. author here takes notice of the writings and 


r the Homilies of the lady viſoounteſe D Hui. 
In whoſe ſtead the engliſh reader no doubt will place 
with the utmoſt reſpect and gratitude, our dutcheſs of 


8 — Mrs. Com, Mrs. N———, Lady WW. Moon, 


Lady 7—, Miſs , and others, that excel in 
ethics, philosophy, divinity,. and poet). 


* . have 
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have their Minerva for the patroneſs of polite 1 
literature, and who gives them a uſt preten- 
ſion thereto. If I was not afraid to ground a 
truth ſo welt known upon theſe fictions, I % 
would remind thoſe,” who doubt it, of the nine 
muſes, to whom alt the ancients attribure the: 
invention of arts. 
i 8 - : * OY | I ng 1 . 5 
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Of DRESS aud ORNAMENT. 
e is certain that, let women dreſs 3 
bo they will, they canno t pleaſe ” 1 
every one; either the old or the 
| young will find ſomewhat to carp at; 
and it is irnpoffible to eſcape the laughter of 
the one or the cenſure of the other. There 
are ſome of ſuch an antiquated taſte as not to 
endure to ſet any one in the faſhion, and think 
it intf8lerable to depart from a dreſs that was 
wore at leaſt ſome hundred years ago; but 
this is to new tod great a contempt for the © 


Meipomeus is faid to have invented poetry, and par- 
ticularly tragedy. Thaita comedy. Cy, hiſtory. En- 
terpe mathematics, and playing on the pipe, and other 
wind inſtruments. Terpficbore, playing on the harp and 
__ ** nuptial ceremonies * 3 Cl. 
tobe. je poetry. Pohama, rhetoric and alſo agri- 
culturs. Daun affronomy 7p 
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Conſidering that we muſt ſubmit to what we. eſt 
f cannot hinder ; and that oftentimes there s W tj: 
| leſs vanity in following the faſhions received ar 
ö than in being tenacious of the ancient. Fools pu 
| perhaps may invent them, but the wiſe will | "off 
accommodate themſelves to them inſtead of in- pr 
veighing againſt them to no purpoſe, Dreſs as rel 

well as words ought to be conformable to the cel 

preſent times; and as they would be taken or tir 
madmen, who ſhould: ſpeak at court in the va 

Corniſh dialect, we ought to think no better of on 

thoſe who ſhould come there in the apparel e 

of ruſtic villagers. They who blame the. ne 

Engliſh for their inconſtancy herein, would do m 

better to quit that ſlaviſh opinion which te- in 

ſtrains them from following the faſhion, for M 

fear of not dreſſing like their great grandmo- gil 

thers. Or where will they fix the date of drels ? Wi 

It that of ancient times is to be the only BB &« 

[1 rule, they may as well go back to the days of ſh 
5 Adam, and be clothed in skins and leaves, to fir 
z make it the more venerable for its antiquity. or 
Tiis happily enough ſaid, that reaſon and St 

cuſtom are 25 the ſun and moon, becauſe we th 

make uſe of the light of either upon occaſion, int 

tho' the one is much brighter than the other. i 

Exceſs is every where blameable, but eſpe- Th 

cially in novelties ; it is folly to contemn git 

them, and vanity to embrace them. As | ma 
approve not of thoſe who with too much cu- th, 

riofity look out for new faſhions, I cannot eth 


eſteem : 
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eſteem thoſe who part with regrer from their 
hich-heads and vardingales. This obſtinacy 
ariſes. from ſelf-love; and they are not lefs 
puniſhable than thoſe who, in trade, would put 
off old medals for money, againſt the laws of 


_ princes and the uſage of the country; they 


render their age ridiculous, and are fo full of 
ceremonies that they only make the decay of 
time and the defects of nature the more obſer- 


| vable in them. Indeed care and time employ'd 


only in dreſs is worthy of blame, when it is 
extreme, 'or when the intentions are not ho- 
neſt; but ſetting aſide this abuſe, I ſee no 
more danger in decking the countenance than 
in ingraving jewels or poliſhing marble, 
Men decorate. their cielings with fretwork, 
gill their ſwords, and enrich their habits 
with moſt coſtly lace z in ſhort they dreſs up 


| every thing, even the very churches; why then 


ſhould any one find fault with womens dreſ- 
{ing themſelves to the beſt advantage, when 
ornament is approv'd of in all other reſpects? 
St. Hierom writing to Gaudentius concerning 
the dreſs of young Paula, ſeems to excuſe the 
innocent curioſity of ſeveral women, who dreſs 
with decency according to their condition. 
Their ſex is curious in ornament, and naturally 
given to 1 apparel, inſomuch that we ſee 
chaſte ladies, who nevertheleſs dreſs 
themſelves with great induſtry, without any 


eher defire than 10 gary their own taſte in a 


- 


certain 
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certain complacency and very innocent, ſatisfac- 
tion. This inclination indeed is ſo natural tg 
them, that there have been thoſe who have 
deſir' d to be cofin'd in their:beſt dreſſes, chat 
they might carry into the other world what 
they ſo dearly loved in this. They who ap- 
prove not theſe indifferent things, which the 
intention alone makes good or ill, think they 
have a mighty advantage on women, when 
they call them the devil inſtruments; not 
conſidering that women, while their inten- 
tions are honeſt, whatever harm they do, are 
no more blameable herein, than is the 
Almighty's thunder, when the devils are 


permitted to pour it down on men or 


churches. 


| Nevertheleſs this diſcourſe extends not ſo 


far as to juſtify exceſs herein, or patronize 
vice. I by no means excuſe painting. Mo- 
deſty is the. moſt powerful * qe without 
which beauty hath no ſoul; and if other vir- 


res gain admiration, this alone merits love. 


Dithoneſt decoration adds nothing to beauty, 
nor does it in the leaſt diminiſh uglineſs and 
deformity ; fince in the opinion of Pytbagoras, 
an ugly face painted makes the heavens laugh 
and tbe earth weep : And after all they have 
nothing but what you may find in a milliner's 
ſhop; they glory in a foreign good: Who- 
ever obſerves them well will perceive they 
are mere pictures, dreſa d up to deceive the 


eyes, 


} 
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eyes, like old gilded images, which in the 0 
inſide are worm; eaten and rotten. L | 

But how ſhameful is it to fee men more ad- 
dicted to-fuperfivitics than women? Horten- 
ſus * the Noman orator, ſpent half the day in 
baholding and dreſſing himſelf inſtead of ſtudy- 
ing his orations ; but we need not go fo far 
back for examples, ſince we live in an age 
when young gentlemen affect this vicious cu- 
riofity more than ever, nay, ſo extravagantly 
ſpruce are they grown, that we can ſcarce 
help giving them the title which Arifagoras 
fo Fires hor who was ſo complete a fop, 
as generally to be called Mapam T. Indeed 
ſuch coxcombs fail as much in their deſigns 
as in the decorum of their ſex, for among 
women of ſenſe they are never leſs amiable 
chan when they take ſuch idle pains to appear 
ſo; they even make themſelves odious to 
all that fee them, and would find that a cer - 
tain negligent air, with a genteel -decency, 
would do more execution than all ſuch foppe- 
ries and - quaint dreſſes, which indeed are un- 
worthy a man. 8 . l 
Moreover it is to be feared, that as wo- 
men, too gorgeous in apparel, cauſe ſome _ 
| doubt of their modeſty, ſo men that are effe- 
5 FF minate in their dreſs, create a juſt ſuſpicion of 


| * Valer. Max. lib. viii. Cap. 10. . 
y + The reader will be pleas'd to remember here that 
4 mue author was a Frenchman, = 
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their courage. Thoſe young Roman, knights, 


in whom , Pompey had placed all his hopes, 
turned their backs at Pharſalia, for fear of 


being wounded in their pretty faces ; they 


were not ſo much afraid to be conquer'd as to 


have a fear ; and, to preſerve an imaginary 
beauty, abandon'd their liberty, their honour, 
and their country . 


But to returnto our purpoſe Ceſar Auguſtus, 


| beholding his daughter Julia too curioully 


dreſs'd, look*d ſternly upon her for ſome time 
without ſpeaking a word, ſhewing his diſcon- 
tent by his ſilence; the next day ſeeing her 
more modeſtly attired, he faid with a ſmiling 
countenance, T his dreſs, my child, better becomes 
the daughter of Auguſtus. The reply of this. 
princeſs was no leſs remarkable than this cau- 
tion of the emperor : The day before, ſaid ſhe, 
I was dreſſed fer my busband, to day for wy 


Felber T. 


* See Plutarch in the life of Jullu Cefar. Ciſir's 
Comment. on the civil war. lib. 3. 


I She was the wife of Tiberias, but was baniſ d 


from Reme by Auguſtus, and after his death Tiberius (uf. 
fer'd her to die in want. Emil, Prob. Life of Aug», 


20 HA XII. 

Of BEAUTY. 
2222 HE M who either adore or contemn 

beauty, aſcribe too much or too lit- 
tle to the image of God; it is one of 
the choiceſt preſents. that heaven has 
beſtow'd on the earth; but we are to attribute 
the whole merit of it to the power and good- 


neſs of him who gratifies us therewith. In 
the opinion of Plato is it @ human ſplendor, 


lovely in its nature, which bath the power to 


raviſb the mind as well as the eyes. 

And certainly this muſt be a ſign of the in- 
clination we have to good, when in times 
paſt ſuch as had any blemiſh were not permit- 
ted to adminiſter in the temple, from a juſt 


opinion of that beauty which God himſelf 


thought neceſſary for thoſe who were to ſerve 
ar his altars . The judgments we form of the 
beauty of the m fg from that of the body are 
not always amiſs; ſouls, like great queens, 
cauſe their dwelling to be decorated, or take 
the pains to adorn it themſelves, when they 
are receiv*d therein; and indeed if virtue be 
neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment of ſoyereign 
authority, beauty at leaſt ſeems decent for it; 


* . 17, ib. 
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if we ſometimes find very excellent minds in 
bodies deform'd, they are like relics ill-ac- 


commodated, which many reſpect not with 
that veneration they would have paid, if they 


had been ſet in gold or pearl. 

This lovely quality is worthy of empire, 
wherever there are eyes or reaſon; it dag 
enemies but the blind or inſenſible. The 
beautiful countenance of Scipio Africanus gain 
ed him the ſurrender of many nations, with- 
out drawing his ſword ® ; and Heliogabalus 
himſelf, from prieſt of the ſun, became em- 

ror of the world upon his mother's ſhewing 
1 to the ſoldiers 7. Such an univerfal ho- 
mage is paid to thoſe to whom nature hath 
given this fare above others; and 
| yet tho we 
Plain of it. „„ 
The vulgar think, that if there is no ill in 
beauty, there is at leaſt an unhappineſs z there 
is danger, if there be no ſin; but indeed 
when it is the occaſion of evil, it often happens 
that the innocent makes the criminal; and 
they who complain thereof, may as well ac- 
cuſe the fun for dazzling their eyes, when they 
look too ftedfaſtly on this luminary. It is 
bard to keep, ſays Tbeophraſtus, what /o mary 


* See his life in Plutarch. Livy. lib. 21. Polyb. lib 4. 
+ 4. D. 218. He rejgned three years. His mothers 
name was Semi or Semianirg. Set his life in Herodian. 
Eutrop. lib. 8. Aur. Vict. be: 
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e not beauty, at leaſt we com- 
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edmire and love: and there is but Tithe af 


ſurance in the p. of that to wwhich all the 
world aſpires : Men befiege a town fo long, and 


131 


aſſault #t Þþ many wonys, * they betome 


maſters 
The au t writer offends 
not beauty 1 ince he could not 


praiſe it more than by confelſing „ that all de- 
fire it as the object of their pl ſo that if 


the fair ſometimes ſuffer themfelves to be over- 


come, the fault lies not in the face but in the 
mind: A 8 is _ the lefs impregnable, 
becauſe it 5 
held out long It is in che governor 

rather chan i in "Re beet wy Be this as it will, 
the Have no caule to triumph at this 
reproach 4 for as they are ſeldom folicited, 
we cannot judge their ſtrength 
tance ate at more paint tbe d chem; 


When it might have 


their reſi. 


ſelves from affronts than perſuits, and pa- 


tience is their principal virtue. 
The fair ure inch ve of being 


ſcorn- 


ful; but upon examination we ſhall find, thy 


this diſdain * 
their mind 
cauſe cunnot beat the idolatrous court - 
ſhip exceſſive praiſes, which artful men 
make uſe of to ſurpriſe them. As kings mock 
— @ courtiets, which, the) 

| know, proceed rather from a view of intereſt 


tocteds from the goodneſs of 


than from affcRtion ſo ſhould women Hugh | 


A 


her than from their vanity, be- 
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all their care and pains they ſeek but their own 
pleaſure, and perhaps the ruin of thoſe who 
imprudently liſten to them; there is not ſo 


much preſumption in the proudeſt fair, as there 


is meanneſs in their humble flaves, who freely 
throw themſelves into chains; the ſervices 


they pay them, and the exalted names they - 


beſtow upon them, diſcover no leſs their weak- 


neſs and, extravagance than their paſſion. Is 


there any reaſon to call the empire of women 

tyrannical, when their vaſſals are ſuch volun- 

* enemies to their own liberty? 7? 
intend not hereby an apology for the vain, 


but only for the ſincerely modeſt; they 
who imagine that a great number of galants 


add ſomething to their beauty, and who pride 


themſelves in the ſubmiſſions and devoirs that 


are paid them, give a great advantage to their 
enemies, and ſhew they may at length be 
won at an eaſy rate; ſince there needs no more 
than the moſt reſpectful behaviour and flatter- 


ing addreſs, of which indeed the Men are no 


leis prodigal than the women are deſirous; 


but I would have theſe know, that when pure 


ſimplicity has to deal with art and ſubtlety, 


it generally fares the worſe, It often happens, 
that if women are fair, ſuch as praiſe 


them extravagantly deſign to deceiye them; 


if they are not fair, they only laugh at them; 
ſo that women have great need of ſome 


ſpirit 
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ſpirit and virtue to preſerve themſelves either 


from danger or ridicule. 


Others there are, who ſcruple to commend 


beauty - becauſe it ſoon paſſeth away z it is as 
a fi þ of lightning, and often, like it, promi- 


ſeth ſtorm and tempeſt z it is a flower, ſay they, 


which fades as ſoon as blown, which the winds 
ſhake, the ſun withers, the rain daſheth; and 


which is ſo delicate, that without being crop d, 


or having an enemy, finds its ruin in its own 
1veakneſs : But may not the ſame be ſaid con- 
cerning any of the periſhable things of this 
world? They complain of beauty, becauſe 
it hath not equal duration with the ſtars, when 
it is as n charming; and yet we 
muſt confeſs that the moſt beautiful fair may 
find an excellent remedy againſt vanity, if 
when between ſixteen and twenty they would 


reflect upon the defects and inconveniences of 


old age; however gay the plumage which 
nature or art hath given them, they would be 
aſhamed, like the peacocks, when they look 


down upon their ugly feet, at foreſeeing ſo 


great a 0 and ſuch unſeemly ruin. 1 
pretend not here to preach on the four laſt 


things of man; but methinks they need, not 


give themſelves ſo much trouble about a thing 


which years inſenſibly ſteal away from them, 
and which of itſelf decays every moment in 


* 
-Ip 


deſpite of the utmoſt art, 
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1 is twe that Cato himfelf fer fo great » 1 1 
ily, 1 


| value upon beauty, that he faid publ ns 
i was no leſs a crime to jure it, than tore -Q 
li temple ; but he po e of natural beauty, ci 
[| of that which is full of art and affe 805 th 
| Sulpitta , among rel Roman ladies, had ſuch 8 
1 eyes that it was im ſible for a man to ec 
| wk a on her without adoration. The neck ND © 
| and boſom of Theodota, an Athenian lady, were 1 
ſo firiking, chat Socrates himſelf was ena- 1 
mour' d with them +. Theſe darts and charms L 
' * » are not to be ſought in art, nor poſſeſs'd in E- 
| vanity ; nature tified ſome perſons h 
therewith in order to pleaſe the eye, and raiſe } 
the mind to the love of him who is the ſource ; 
of all human perfections. Counterfeit beauties > 
drop happily in the fight of men, like falſe c 
ſtars, which having deceiv*d the eye, for a f 
time ſhew us by their fall, that we took a va. M6 
por for a ſtar. f 
What art and uſeleſs painsdo many employ h 

| to conceal the defects of nature! as if it was | 
| not better to have recourſe to virtue than to FP 
impoſture; * if it would by * of more 0 8 
vantage to them to repair, e good quali- 
ties of the mind, what is defective in the face, x 
* Daughter of Paterculus Sulpitius, andwiteof Falvint P 
Hacrur, „Cc h 
brates. lib. x. epigr. 35, 38. ut 


| 
| 
| 155 Athenæus, lib. do | | 
| 7 1 heir 
| 
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Their deſign ſucceeds but ill, when their va- 
nity a Pons with this uglineſs ; and they make 
9 ves not more excuſable, but more ri- 


diculous. How filly would they look, were 


they to be treated as Phe ſerv'd ſome of her 
companions! Wherever this courteſan appear- 
el, ſaith Galen, ſhe quite eclips'd all the ladies 
in the aſſembly, leaving them no other colour 
than what ſprung from ſhame and - jealouſy, - 
Twas a cuſtomary ſport with them to play at 
queſtions and commands; and when it was 
her turn to command, ſhe order'd water to be 
brought, and that every one ſhquld-waſh their 
hands and Facts which was no ſooner done 
than the counterieits were diſcover' d, and 
ſcarce any one could be known by her face, 
ſo {allow and wrinkled were they grown on a 
ſudden, On the account of this beauty it was, 
that the Areopagites forfeited their character of 
being above corruption z becauſe not be- 
lieving her innocent, yet as ſoon as they ſaw 
her they could not think her guilty, Hipne· 
rides pleaded in vain againſt her, tho' he was 
molt eloquent ; her preſence ferv'd for a ſul- 
kicient apology, and ſhe ſtood in need of no 
other defence; ſo powerful is beauty even 3 
this day, that, however poorly the fair may 


FF plcad for themſelves, let juſtice but pull her 
| 1-04 off to fee them, and they will furely gain 


their cauſe, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIE. 


of CURIOSITY and SLANDER, 
N URIOSITY agrees not well with 


ſilence; ſuch. women as are deſirous of 


picking up news ſeldom reſolve to keep 
it to themſelves, and ſlander infallibly 


| makes diſtribution of what imprudence gathers 
up. The minds of the curious are like the 


Veſſels of the Danaids , which emptied them- 


ſelves as faſt as they were filled; that which 


entreth by the ears ſoon iſſues from the 


mouth, becauſe indiſcretion, which preſides 
not leſs in hearing than in ſpeaking lightly, 
opens the door to lyes for their- going forth, 


as well as for their entrance. 


I blame not that divine curioſity of philoſo- | 


2 and men of parts, which diſcovers to 
us the ſecrets of nature, and inſtructs us in che 


means of governing the paſſions of the ſou! ; 1 


am only condemning that curioſity which in- 


cites us to the knowledge of what is uſeleſs or 


ſinful, and which ſeparates us mo the true 
knowledge of ourſelves. bY 


- ® Lucr. lib, ili. ver 1022, Tibul. kb. i. EI. 3. Virg. 


| * 1 10 8 Hor. lib, ii. od. 14. lib, ll, 11. 


And 
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And indeed I am no leſs aſhamed than ſorry, 
to ſce many amuſe themſelves with the com- 
mon tattle of goſſips, and know nothing but 


what will appear impertinent and troubleſom 
in good company; they furniſh their minds, 

as the Chineſe deck their cabinets, 1 mean 
with ſtrange old pieces of broken ware. I 
would adviſe thoſe who ſpend their time in 


ſuch unprofitable things, likewiſe to learn the 
anatomy of flies, or count the atoms in the 
air; and for the entertainment of their bodies, 
as well as their minds, would have them live 


by ſome crevice where they may find enough _ 
to employ them, but nothing to feed on. 


Such levity gives us but an ill opinion of their 
diſpoſition, or ſenſe of good and evil ; for we 
may well ſuppoſe that ſpend their time in 


lining not only to ſuperfluous but to wicked 


things; and their readineſs to believe a crime 


is a ſhrewd ſign of their not being unwilling 


to commit it. 21 . 
There are ſome who take a delight in 
hearing all manner of ſcandal, who cannot 
endure that any one ſhould ſpeak well of ano- 
ther, and who think that in blaming all the 
world they make an apology for their own 


vices, in ſnewing how many are guilty of the | 


ſame, as if the number of criminals could 


authoriſe ſin. When they hear any one praiſed 
lor their virtue, they look as much chagrin'd, 
as the ill-fayour'd when beauty is extoll'd in 
5 1 


„„ 
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their ice ; and, upon examination, we 
find this opinion ſprings from a ſource more 


black and odious; they are glad indecd of 
companions in infamy, but they defire none 
in their pleaſures ; they have more jealouſy 


than ſhame, imagining that they who indulge 


themſelves in the like diverſions rob them of 


ſome part thereof. They are of the ſame 
humour with the emperor Tiberius, who ap- 
pointed officers in Rome to diſcover and con- 
. adulterers, that he might be the only 
The virtuous excuſe faults inſtead of pub- 


liſhing them; on the contrary the vicious are 


always unmerciful towards their like, in or- 
der to evidence, by their deteſtation, that ſuch 


crimes are unknown to them; but their actions 
bely their words, and this their art generally 


ſucceeds ſo ill, that it rather condemns than 


juſtifies them. Virtuous women drive, as it 
were, vice out of the world by their charity; 
and the looſer ſort baniſh virtue by their ſlan- 


ders; and grant that many are not given to 
calumniate, yet, if they beliove ſcandal, their 
ears are no leſs guilty than the tongue of 
others; and if calumny be acivil murder, they 
are at leaſt accomplices. 8 
It is no difficult matter to know a chaſte 


woman from one that is not ſo; che latter 


will examine into the leaſt circumſtances; her 
'* Suctenins, in the life of Tiberius. 


own 
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hardly believe him innocent of that which ſhe 
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own conſciguſneſs ſerves her for a pattern to 
judge of evil, and her experience and deſign 
makes ber put a bad interpretation on the beſt 
things. After Procris had betray d her huſ- 
band, ſhe, pried into all bis aftions, .and could 


had been guilty. of herſelf. 2 vicious are 
always jealous of others, gp be 
afraid they make not a oy qr" uſe of liberty 3 
they cannot imagine that a walk or a conver- 
{ation can be innocent; no, they muſt ſurely 
have been guilty of what themſelves have com- 
mitted, or would commit, if in their powerz 
and yet they have no better means to cloke 
their To, than to ſeem aſtoniſh'd and diſpleas'd 
when they hear others found fault with ; be- 
cauſe, in pretending to disbelieve a ſcandalous | 

report, they would have it thought they are 
far from being guilty of a crime, the name of 
which is ſo odious to them; and that, ſhould 
they ſhew but a ſlight reſentment, or ſeem to 
allow by their countenance what their mouth 
condemns, this -wauld be an en 
19 the vicious, who love vor to have: any thing 


to do with the ſtricter ſort. 


But to examine further r chis vice 5 
will be neceſſary to conſider, wherein 
and ſcandal are alike, and wherein t 
the one attacks us with poiſen, the other 
with the ſword; but we find that more reſiſt 
caudal de flanorys becauſe n, which 


— 4 
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fortifies us againſt blame, weakens us in what 
concerns our praiſe. I join theſe two vices 


together, becauſe they are as it were inſepa- 


rable ; and the diſpoſitions that are given to 


ſcandaliſe, are likewiſe addicted to flatter; 
they both proceed from meanneſs of ſpirit, as 


it is merely want of courage not to dare to 
ſpeak the truth freely, or not to be able to 
excuſe faults. But indeed, if it be a weakneſs 
to exerciſe ſlander, it is no leſs ſo not to be able 


to defend ourſelves againſt it, or wholly to ſlight 
itz for what need is there to be in pain, 


when we can feel no more than what we give 
ourſelves ? Patience is not wanted, contempt 
1s enough; we ſhould not be afraid of the 
wounds of ſlanderers, when it is in our power 
to keep out of their reach: Fed 

. There are thoſe who uſe an art in ſlander- 


ing, and wound not but with golden arrows ; 


they diſguiſe their accuſation under ſome ap- 
pearance of praiſe ; if they ſpeak ill of us, 
they at the ſame time teſtify their ſorrow ; but 


jt is acting like archers, who draw back the ſhaſt 


to hit the mark the ſurer. What error and what 
ane is there in our judgment and diſ- 
courſes! Since we continually differ more 
from ourſelves than from others, how can we 
be aſſured but that ſne, who was yeſterday 


given to her pleaſures, may be reform'd to 
day, and from being looſe become auſtere. 


I grant we may be deceiv'd in our judg- 
N | ments, 
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ments, but we -are not to fin againſt Way 


any more than againſt the truth. | 
Women that are but once guilty of a crime 
ought not, I think, to be called vicious; and 


they who have committed many, my per- 


haps reſolve to do ſo no more; 


Ormer 


correct themſelves, and the latter may be con- 
verted. And indeed it is very difficult to 


ſpeak of the 
danger of a 


crimes of any one, without 
falſity, ſince one moment, or a 


ſingle reflexion may make a penitent of a ſin- 
ner; after all it is no ſmall comfort to the 


innocent to 


Which i is not 


think, that calumny had the aſ- 


ſurance to attack the deity himſelf, and is at all 
times an enemy to virtue. This is a ſubſtan- 

tial reaſon not to be troubled greatly thereat; 
but that we may not be guilty of it, there is no 
better remedy than to avoid idleneſs, and to 
tink no time proper to ſpeak ill in Wer ee 
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40G HATEVER. ſome. men think of 8 
* paſſionate temper of women, , 
m@ . pity is ſo natural to them, and their 
inclination is ſo powerfully inclin'd 


> the. 


to compaſſion, chat the furies themſelves 


% 
os 


wept 
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judge, had we not many examę 


this falſey 
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wept at the misfortunes” of Orpheus, when he 
went to the ſhades” below to demand his 
Zurpiice“; and if thoſe pitileſs regions, 
wikie ode Mun reigns with eruelty, could 


not ſtiſſe the feelings of compaſſion for this 


unhappy man, from this fable alone we might 


and true 
is a quality 


hiſtories: to ſnew, that 


„ eben I I the 
mo 


t wicked of them have a cettain tender- 
neſs, that gives them compaſſion for the miſc- 


rable and clemency for the 


Let . thetm of being exticme i in 


their paſſions ; it is thought chat if ſometimes 


they embrace not an 


ity of revenge, 


it is only to gather ſtrength! ; andi eſpecially 


that they ſeldom or never pardon any one that 
offends wick regard to love or fortune. Tho! 
likewiſe-rather* deſerves contempt 
than an anſwer, yet 1 will fay, that whoever 


takes the pains to examine thoroughly their 
Ne diſpoſition, he will find it as innocent as their 


enemies ſuppoſe it guilty, and that in all re- 
ſpects they are worth r e leaſt of excuſe, if not 


of praiſe. Thoſe of a/ moderate ſpirit are 


moved and ſoon appeas d, becauſe their vio- 


_ lencerifes itfeff, and” cannot continue long i in 


motion, which is neither natural nor reaſonable, 
without lofing all its force. Time, which 


0” "FM Goorg. iv. veep . 


all 
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all the world takes for ſo great a-phyſician, 
cures but — — but 
when paſſion is juſt, the longer ir-laſts the 
more it increaſeth, becauſe thought and me- 
ditation ſerve it for fuel, and give it ſcrengtn 
by teflecting on the cauſe: char gave it birth. 
The ſenſe ol both the wrale and fironger” ſpi- 
rits reſembles fire, which goes out as ſoon 
2s it is inkindled in tow; but remains a long 
while in iron and more ſolid matter. Women 
are not of that light temper to be paſſionate 
without reaſon; they are alſo as hard to be 
pee een! chez are wich equal 
difficulty corninlls wines i 
They would not a little deceive't elves: 
who ſhould think from hence, that my proofs 
were leſs reaſonable than natural: 2 
ſubmit my ethics to chriſtianity ; and 8 
that I ſhould rather teach vice than virtue, ik 
I ſhould juſtify revenge in favour of the fair 
ſex to chapmrjudice-of re of religion, and even their 
own dif} which always tends to ſweet- 
we and courteſy. 
of their intentions when they are 
. otherwiſe] ſhould: offend inſtead of ob 
liging them, if I defended a fin Fro 
judicial to them, and which makes them paſs 
18 moniters. They have fo e. 
t eretd, that it is not only unſeemly in- 
decent in thetn to be —— be 
Iexvere; 
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nl 5 ſevere z and of the 'two parts of juſtice, they 
ſeem born only to exerciſe the leſs rigorous, 

and indeed it is not leſs ſhameful to ſce a 
woman without pity, than a man without 
J... 8 
And yet there is no neceſſity to be prodi- 
gal of compaſſion on all occaſions. Ana- 
xarete in -Quid * was not cruel in ſuffering 
ow to die at her gate in deſpair z her re- 
uſal was juſt, becauſe the demand was not ſo; 
and the criminal did but execute juſtice on 
himſelf for his temerity. Chaſte women 
ought leſs to fear the ruin of an importunate 
ſuitor, than that of their own honour ; and 
it would ſhew but little judgment in them 
to be cruel to themſelves, in order to ren- 
der an ill-timed pity to the inſolent or mad. 


But except on ſuch an occaſion, when 0 
tenderneſs would be a crime; except this de- thy 
fence, where ſeverity is abſalutely neceſſary, *. 

women ſhould always think, that cruelty pro ch 
ceeds from a weakneſs of ſoul, and that ſuch 7 
as want compaſſion want alſo knowledge and 9 
true fortitude. Certainly the moſt generous are hi 
always the moſt compaſſionate ; they know as 
that it is more glorious to conquer their pa!- A 


ſions than their enemies; and that to give p 
life, when it is in their-power to deſtroy, is, 

as it were, to raiſe the dead without a mi- 
* Metam, lib. xiv. 705, _ 


racle. 


Eh 9 yours ay q 
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racle. The proud and diſhoneſt ſeem incapa- | 


mies to their: deſigns, | there is no malice: ſo 
black which paſſion ſuggeſts not to them, to 


min ſuch _ them either in the enjoy- 
ment of: 1 ̃ 


ure or railing their fortune. 

Aphro 
/ian * tried all manner of ways to procure the 
love of her ſon-in-law Eraſtus; and after a 


thouſand intreaties to no purpoſe, in a cham- 


ber where ſhe thought opportunity would 
give her victory, the refuſal wrought in her 
no leſs deſpite than ſhame; ſhe went to her 
husband ſeemingly in great trouble and con- 


fuſion, and accuſed this innocent ef a crime 


he would not commit. It is the cuſtom of 
lewd women to change their love into hatred, 
not being gratified in their perſuits when they 


have diſcovered them; and to defire to fave 
their reputation in the ruin of the witneſſes 
who refuſed to be accomplices. It is probable 


that the philoſopher: Chilon ſpake of theſe, 
when he publicly maintained, that the laſtand 


greateſt evil he would wiſh an enemy was, that 


he might be ſubject to the rage of a woman; 
and indeed it ſeems an arduous undertaking, 
in which ſcarce any one ever ſucceeded, to ap- 
But more ſtrongly to aſſail this cruelty, and 
make women conceive a greater horror of it, 
Emperor, Anno 284. See his life in Tillempre, + 
Vol. I. H | 
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B Olten dee a melancholy N but WhO can 
1 ſay thay ever ſaw a —— fair? J grant that 
to cure other paſſions ahoy haverneed. of philo- 
ſophy, but fore this eee is enough 3 
lor this paſſion is too violent mat to Mar the 
features of the ſameſt ſace. I turn their 
charens into terror, and the chagrin of the ſoul 
is wiſibhyj depaintec in their whale:demcanour, 
even to — ee horror, that we dare 
not appr m withauit pretending to the 
| powerofiexacciin, 1as:itwe-wepe dealing with 
the poſſeſſed, whole framic dons and bh 
it 7 | viour-theycaſſume. Muna als head, do terrible 
in ancient times, had umly its locks rom'd in- 
to ſſerpents; and thaſe wantznething but their 

eyermows: ſo changed u make them wholly 
Adreauful; and zforely :theadevil, who inſpires 
them with fury, muſt caft a miſt (before their 
eyes hen they look - im their glafſes, oven 
with ſuch p „Ast pet that men 
ſhauld not only — ; to 
they demand te be careſdd when they ſcarce . 
merit ſuſſeramne. Let the inſernais lecep their 1 1 
40 

ca 

ru 


in. 2 "PREY «a : 


furies to themſelves, chaſt ate enough here to 
commit and blanker crimes than 
hoſe tharhunedrawn:down fire from heaven, 
and pen d. che ahyſs. of earth. 
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15 Ar. . 1 
=" | Oo GRACEFULNESS. | 
lo- au N E ſoul is not more neceſſary to: life, 
hy y than a good grace to make a woman 
e * it gives a luſtre to the fair, 
eir arp diminiſherth the blemiſhes of thoſe | 
Jul who are not ſo. When they have this lovely | 
ur, quality, whatever they undertake -is decent f 
are and pleaſing; there are divers forts of it, | 
the every — 2 hath its charms, as every: ſtar | 
ith its influence. The heart as well as the body L 
1 is wounded with 1 the looks, f 
bie the gait, the diſcourſe, the 3, the voice, 
in- and even ſilence itſelf have their different al- 
eir lurementy, inſomuch that ſome look never | 
ly more hedatiſul than hen they weep, like | 
res Pantbea, Who had ſuch a gracefulneſs in her 
eir melancholy, hat i it oblig d Araſpas'* to- adore | 
en her tears. F | 
en lodeed this a ble quality — ; 
nz to the fair ſex, who are often poſſeſs'd of ic ; 
rce © without any pains or ſtudy ; but tho' birth in | 
eir great meaſure contributes thereto, and the 
to torce of a good grace is better pere id chan | 
1an can be expreſs'd, yet it is poſſibſe to give ſome | 
en, rules, by arhich it may be render'd more per. | 
ode, Xenoph. Cyr-lib. & . | 
bp. * 3 
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ect. We muſt own likewiſe, that the beauty fron 
of the body in ſome things depends upon that wit] 


of the mind, and the laws of gracefulneſs are pro 
attached to thoſe of morality : An evil con. 1 H 
| ſcience carries a remorſe with it, which dif. MW for 
ſimulation cannot. long conceal ; rage, cruelty, the! 
love, and inquietude appear upon the brow. {MW thei 
The countenance diſcovers the paſſions to be wh 
troubled or ſerene, as the dial - plate the regu- and 
lar or the irrregular movement of a watch; ſo hov 
that to preſerve a good grace, we mult regu- not 
late the motions of the ſoul as well as of the body. wal 
And to begin with what ſeems moſt impor- mi: 
tant, there is nothing that women ſhould avoid def 
more than affectation, and too arttul a con- gra 
ſtraint; they muſt not aſpire to any impoſſible the 
excellence; art cannot make too extraordinary we 
an effort any more than nature, without pro- ſtri 
ducing monſters. It often happens that by for 
an extreme deſire to pleaſe, women create a ÞW fhe 
diſtaſte inſtead of love, when they labour ſo [| no! 
* much in their diſcourſes, as, inſtead of expreſ- no! 
fing their thoughts with genuine ſimplicity, to are 


perplex and confound themſelves; they are bet 
| Fike the bottles, whoſe mouths are ſo imall ca 
that ſcarce any thing can get out, tho? they lea 


are full, but with noiſe or violence. As a tor- an! 
ced affectation diſpleaſeth in the faireſt actions, che 
a genuine plainneſs js agreeable in matters of the lax 


leaſt conſequence; it hath ſuch ſweet charms that 
none can reſiſt them, becauſe they as a 
+ : I from 


| for fear of di 


from innocence, whereas affectation is never 
without ſome imperfections, ' and oy 
proceeds from too great a love of felt,” 

How i it is for ſome not to dare laugh 


their colour but in a morning when they dreſs 


themſelves; yer ſuch is the faſhion of thoſe 


who defire no glaſs but what flatters them, 


and give up day for a falſe light; and who, 
how devour ſoever they pretend to be, would 


not venture to church in the rain, for fear of 
waſhing off their borrow'd beauty ; but the 
misfortune is, that in ſtriving to conceal their 


defects, they ſhew them but the more. A good 


| 7 


grace is ſuch an enemy to this ſlaviſhneſs and 
theſe reftraints, that tho'. we might always do 


well, I know not whether we ſhould always 


ſtrive to pleaſe ; ſome intervals are required 
for the relaxation of the mind. Art herein 


ſhould conform itſelf to nature, which hath 
not ſpread the heavens throughout with ſtars, 


nor the earth with flowers; and tho” flowers 


are not fo fair and ſplendid as the ſtars, yet we 


behold them with pleaſure and attention, be- 


cauſe their beauty, being of ſhort duration, 
leaves us a defire of ſeeing them again. The 
animal ſpirits are ſubject to wearineſs as well as 


the ſenſes, and have need of ſome reſt and re- 


laxation to digeſt pleaſure. DD 


[ intend not hereby to perſuade any, that 
| they ought fo diſrega uy guilty of faults q 
, 


but provided they are triv 


they may ſome- 
H 4 9 75 
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urbing a pateh, or never to change 
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have here condemned, is- 


times ſo happily commit them as to turn chem 


” 


to their advantage ;. becauſe. the ſhame which 
commonly attends them, and ſhews itſelf in 
the countenance, is an infallible ſign of a ſoul 
diſposd to innocence, which is ſo far from 
cohceiving any hainous crimes, that it is ſen- 


fible of the leaſt, and even of ſuch a8 are 


only imaginary. If then a good grace is ob- 
ſerv'd to do all things, as. by nature and with- 
out ſtudy, a genuine freedom is much better 
than conſtraint; every one knows that there 
is ſome difficulty in doing anꝝ thing extraor- 
dinaryꝝ proper addreſs there ford conſiſts in not 
ſeeming to take any pains therein, or to be at any 
trouble like an aukward country- girl, but induſ- 
triouſly to conceal. it, without diſcovering any 


This unaffected freedom is as requiſite for 
diſcourſe. as for actions ; the words-of com- 
mon uſe are the beſt, The, philoſopher * 
that was always. weeping, would be able 


to refrain from laughing was he to- hear ſome 
women, who affect to be more learned t han 


they are, flinging out ſuch uncouth words as 
ſerve rather to ſhew their extravagant jolly 


than their meaning. 


The exceſſive deſire to pleaſe, which we 
| . C0 generally attended 
with a fear of not pleaſing. ;- and from hence 
it is chat theſe two contrary paſſions: meeting 


together in the mind, they claſh and cauſe 


.* Heraclitus, _ 
| | gr 
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cc maus ak z becauſe 

as _ exeites fear: cools us agaim, when 
| the one inſpires us with a bom mor, the other 

ul WW ops our mouth, and obliges us: to: ſilence. | 1 
MM From whenoe. we may judge, that frur as well ' 
ene as vanity oſten prevents gracefulneſs: it oſten 
are happens; that they who are continuaſly afraid g 
db. of making: a- ſlip; ſeſdom de any thing elſe; 

the extreme a diſpoſeth the mind to. 
ter error, as welk as the hoch to difeaſes. | 


ere And indeed un ination weſhall find that 
Or- this irkſom isnoleſs owingteeducation 
10t than to birtk autooadtitntion; 3 ſuch as are bred 


ny up in a ſervile! manner can neyer do 
u- ching: withr as becoming; freedom, dare | 
ny WM not holtdup their heads with that decent con- i 
fidence which gives a grace» te aun; their 1 
for thoughts are always ays mean, and hawever. good 3 
m. their inclination, yet ſame and ep pre- f 
vent ſucceſs nan 4 und p 


we 
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vie WW Women who know nothing ef the world. 

me are apr to wunder an every trifle; becauſe dif- 3 
an fidence in themſelves art, them. admire and. 
as fear every titing ; having made their courteſies, J 
ly they have no cher compliments to uſe in diſ- 


courſe than at they have ſeen at the con- 
ve WW duſlon of letters. It woulck be of ſervice to 
« | thenr tv tllink, they onght nor to. Wee eg "4 
e lutte thing, and that they leiſure to ea. 
ng mine what ar firſt fb aſtoniſhes' them, they | 
ie vould find after un hour's converſation the — | 

OS. ſubject — o 
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carries us deyond our power and a fit decency, 
and the other reſtrains us too much on this 


virtue; but, be that as it will, it was a cha- 
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ſubject of their admiration more worthy con- { 
wk but ſuch reſolution is not eaſily acquir- D 
it is even difficult for the better ſort of ſ 

diſ r to have addreſs without experience, W r 
or readineſs without practice. Actions beget c 
an habit, but with ſome pains and the habit t 


being form'd, adorns and gives a grace to 
actions; yet in blaming a ruſtic baſhtuineſs, 
I mean not hereby to commend boldneſs, 
ſince both have their proper bounds, which if 
they exceed, they become faulty; as the one 


wm 23 


ſide : On the contrary, the modeſty I deſire 
lies between theſe: two vicious extremes, to 
Keep us from having too . or too bad an 
N of ourſelves. - ri hs 20 


0 H A P. XVI. 
The DISSOLUTE WOMAN, 
= HERE are few places like the iſle 


T of Go, oy they ſay that the w- 
Sgd men in general inviolably kept the 
" laws of B hat and chaſtity. for ſeven 
hundred years together; I know not whether 
this was an effect of mere deſign, or of their 
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» See Plutarch, on virtuous women. 
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ſtity of long continuance, and as worthy of ad- 


miration as the corruption of this age is of cen - 
ſure and puniſhment. Perhaps this diſcourſe 


may not pleaſe thoſe for whoſe benefit it was 
delign'd; but if the vicious are not diſpoſed 
to take our preſcriptions for their health's ſake, 


at leaſt they ought to ſuffer our reproaches 


for their ſhame. all c hey 1 BY le | 

I ſpeak confidently toall ; if they are guilty, 
[ defire not to be thought their Iriend ; if they 
are honeſt I have no fear to offend them ; the 
one will applaud my cenſure, and the other 
will do me the honour not to approve of my 


diſcourſe any more than I do of their manner 


ot living; yet this | am ſorry for, that what- 


_ ever horror we conceive of it, we muſt rather 
ſpeak obſcurely than plainly in this matter ; 


wherein modeſty obligeth us to conceal whar 


truth and deteſtation incite us to publiſh ; 


herein this crime hath a ow advantage, in 
that being moſt worthy of 


ſpare it rather out of ſhame than piry. 

t is certain then the paſſion of the diſſolute 
deſerves not the name of love; it is ſome 
other malady, which is incurable but by a mi- 
racle, and we may juſtly upbraid ſuch as are 
infected with it, as the poet did Myrrba, 


when he ſays it was not Cupid that inkindled 


this vile flame in her, but one of the furics *. 
* Ovid, Mex: lib, x, ver. 311. 
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blame, its vilenei 8 
ſerves it for a cloke, and we are conſtrain'd to 


5 I TD * at P adobe r Py. * 


Hypocri 


| Jeet them the more to ſuſpicion 3 and as falſe 
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—And notwithſtanding they have their con- 
ſciences fraught with-crimes; they would ſome- 


unmes fain paſs for ſaints; as the moſt homely 
have the moſt need of paint 


paint, ſo theſe harlots 
d of virtue; 
ned conſtraint, 


more ſtudiouſly ſeek the 
hence it is they hve under 


and there is nothirig genuine in their deport- 
ment; to day appearing inſolent according to 


their humour, and the next day modeſtly de- 
mure . to ur ad gre iſe we 

ſ ho ſ 
Eble 4. 85 be. Boro hide not 2 — 


cry of this 2 One of theſe mon · 


rt was called Pari benopè, that is, Yirein, 
having a ſmiling. countenance to allure the 


mariners, and make them ron their ſhips om 
the points of rocks coneeal'd beneath the waves. 


The moſt laſcivious commonly to appear 
the moſt chaſte, but with all their diſſimula- 
tion they are but infamous where none 
| rudent and deſperate men fuffer 
Feta 
They pretend to live genteelly and at eaſe, 
in order to deceive thoſe who are for filly as 
to believe it the effect of a  difpoſicion 
and innocente, which is elſe bur a 
ſnare to catch fools; tlits however ſhews the 


value of virtue, ſince they even borrow its 


appearance to make vice receivd the better; 


but herein they do not 8 ſucceed, for be 


their addreſs what it will, their artifices ſub- 


gold 
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d betrays ĩtſelf by having too high a colour, 

der cute e 5 1 if by 

| che great parade they make of it. After all, true 

| chaffiry eas not firct formality as che falſe 

does; the coynefs of an honeſt woman differs 

| very much —＋ 5 N 3 the 

one appearing natural, tf orced. 

ö |" "We ms. this is not what the diſwlute 

; | are moft blameable in, fince they even de 

l an honour to virtue In taking {d much pains 

to counterſrit it; and their cunning ſeems the 

g effect of their remorſe, that, as 105 by 

5 their uſe of art acknowledge the defects of 

, their faces, u thefe r dimmulation 

cir crime, and are 


f n u mals ey büciy; bur 

not willing it ſhould publicly; but | 

. ſome 1 N as to 5 „„ 7; 

kame, an e freely what they are by | 

= WM their indeceht converfation. _ 

e Whatever may be faid to excuſe this ther 

r ty, methinks, it cannot be called gentility 9 
or frankneſs of humour that creates ſuc 
promptneſs ; crvib courteſy extends not fo far, 
nor is it poffihle to ltve in ſo free a manner 1 
without giving offence to modeſty. Pudicity ö 
is always fevere, when pure and entire; but, 1 
when it ſoftens and relents, it is in ſome me- 
ſure corrupted. Had the widow of Spifiuund 4 
been the chaſteſt woman in the world, the 1 
would have created fore fufpician of her | 
virtue, by her anfywer to thoſe who 9 | 

| F N | | ner 
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| her to marry. again; That were ſbe to take 
example from birds, ſhe bad rather imitate the © 
ſparrow than the turtle. Tho' women were 
ever ſo innocent, ſuch bold ſpeeches hurt their 


_ dence; true modeſty 
ſpeaking any thing indecent, but even to 
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credit; if it be not 2 it is at leaſt impru- 
0 


orbids not only the 
hear or underſtand it: When Helen had once 


open'd the letter Paris had ſent her, ſhe ima- 


"Cho ſhe was not to deny him any thing. 
Taving granted a favour, ſome thereby en- 
gage themſelves to do more than they ough:, 


or ever thought to do; they who have no 
defire to be vanquiſh'd, ought at firſt to de- 


prive their raſh aſſailants of all hope, leſt they 
ſhould take a ſlight repulſe for a permiſſion. 
Diſſolute women are not only impudent, but 
calumniovs, imagining through a falſe po- 
licy to juſtify their ſin, if they can but perſuade 
tis common every where. What error and 
what blindneſs ! As they ſlander the moſt vir- 
tuous, they alſo hate even thoſe of their own 


trade; ſo that conformity, which in other 


profeſſ.ons is apt to create an amity, in this 


breeds nothing but hatred. Is not this the 
way to be at variance with all the world? ſince 


the preſence of the virtuous ſeems a kind of 


repreach to them, and the company of their 

like is a bar to their diverſions. 
Laſtly, to impudence and flander they ge- 

nerally add cruelty ; and indeed we pe” br: 
18 through 


. - bi te) 
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through the whole catalogue of ſins to deſcribe 


' thoſe of a thorow-paced harlot; the ſalva- 


tion of theſe unhappy wretches is deſperate ; 
their repentance may be put in the rank of 
miracles, for. whatever purpoſes they make of 
converſion they almoſt always relapſe. We had 


need to be frequent in our public devotions, 


to preſerve us from them, as from a worſe 


lagu than the three other; nor muſt we 


wonder, if ſometimes their proſperity as 


large as their crimes, and they are as hap y, 
as guilty z becauſe God defers their puny 
ment to make it more extreme, wi works 


not have that anticipated i in, this world, which 8 


he deſigns them in the next. 


But to be as ſhort as imperfect on ſo unpleaſ⸗ 
ing a theme, I ſhall leave this pourtrait of the 


diſſolute woman, as Apelles did one of his pic- 


tures; when this admirable painter had ſur- 


vey'd with a great deal of pleaſure the fea- 
tures and charms of Campaſpe Alexander's 


miſtreſs, he was ſo paſſionately ſmitten there- 
with that he could not finiſh the copy of fo 


averſion, what he did through love; I find 
ſuch horrid ſtrokes in the pourtrait of theſe 


lovely an original. The fame do I through 


infamous wretches, that. «Fi ncil falls out of 
my hand; having ſo much deteftation and ſo 
few inveQives, I cannot Finiſh this BR with 


colours black enough. 
lin. Lb, xxxy, cap. 10. . n gigs 
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{ is it ſo great an offence to what 
EEE. + eBeciatly at'a” to gra whe te 
1 ſs rare, that none are more fikely 2 0 


7 than on. who ob Fe 2 ca of it ? , 

| As the goods of fortune and of the Neld 

do thoſe of the mind, che loſs of the latter is | Of 
a felt more ſenſibly; when we are robb'd of the W " 

1 wwe rin we think due in return to ours, 5 ED 

n is the greateſt of thefts, as we are hereby ro - 


f of the greateſt good. And to pfuloſo 2 
| on love Bems in be the empire or king- k 
dam of two perſons only, which cannot ex. 3 
tend itfelf farther without being deftroy'd, v 
1 and where obedience and rere due are re- . 
| cipnocal; it is a miſer, ſo extremely cove- { 
| | tous, that he cannot bear to lee even 2 glance l 
pf the eye or a hair of the head. E 
14 Indeed it is no leſs folly to believe, there 1 
3 80 eee eee 
B LO: 9 
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lous, thats vs think- chere E IRE bv: thee bo- 
dy whem ĩt is fiek.. On the contrary, as 
ſorrow and grief below nor td the 0 

jealouly is never to be mer with, where chere 

s hatred arid indiffere 3 and this puſſion 

pe nerd have ſome 

fince God hinerfetf formerly 


ew of es Fay im it, 
permitted husband 


to rey che fidelity of chef? wives by the water, ; 
2 it is ee, of protiatiort or jealouff*. If 
ſuſpicions hach been im themſelwes ſo er- 
God, no doubt, would 
them 


and umjuſt, 
we forbidden them, inftead of curi 
wich fuch ſolemn rervedies, and - wonkt have 
teſtified _ ee tharr 2 tender 
| They are alfo greatly miſtaken, who think 
to make” jealouſy more criminal, by aſſerting 
that if betrays too- bad an opiatom of ouy own 
meric, of of the fidelity the perſon whont 
we love. If they exattine this paſſion welt, 
they will find that it does not always 3 
Nan diſttuſt; nor do we therefore think our- 
ſelves leſs amiable, or others leſs affectionate:; 
it is # fear Which betrays not ſo muck our 
weakneſs, as it acknowledges that merit may 
be examir'd, What do we more hereim than 
for treaſures of any kind, which we cannot 
love without fear of loſing chem ? As the moſt 
ſtedfaſt in farth tray yet have ſome doubt, the 
moſt affured . fulpicion, 5 


„ 12. 
The 


| | = 
The ſtrongeſt trees ave ſhaken: by the winds, 
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tho” their roots are firmly fixed, while the 
branches and leaves tremble, - 
We would not indeed be hard of belief, but 


reports with conjectures ſolicit and incite us 
rather to conclude on the behalf of fear than 
of aſſurance; during this irreſolution the 


mind ſuffers many as s, and appearances 
give much trouble, while we cannot judge 
infallibly of what is true or falſe. There are 


good or bad examples enough, either to make 


us ſear or be confident z3 and we are more apt 
to affect thoſe who perſecute, than thoſe who 
comfort us. The example of Penelope gives 


us hope, when we reflect on her continuing 


faithful during the abſence of 0er for twenty 
years; but that of Meſſaling * tyranniſeth and 


revives ſuſpicion, when we think on her vile 


lewdneſs and infamy. The mind weigheth 
both ſides; but the misfortune is, that con- 
jectures having once alarm'd us, we find or 
elſe invent matter to change our doubts into a 
firm belief. 

You may ſay perhaps, that experience 


ought to give us reſt, when a perſon in divers 


ways hath teſtified his affections ; but I think 


that all theſe proofs cannot hinder us from 
ſtill being under ſome pain, becauſe tear, 


Which often is not in our on power, inter- 


prets the leaſt appearances in ill 1 and for 
2 Tait. Annal. xi. 


* * 
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want of true objects to employ itſelf upon, 
will take up with falſe. Whatever fidelity we 
have experienc*d, when love hath nothing 
more to deſire, it is apt to fear every thing. 
It is the natural courſe of our paſſions to me- 
nace a change when they are extreme, and to 
fall of themſelves —_ no other account 
than merely becauſe they are human. Hippo- 


crates hath a maxim to advertiſe us, that bs- 


dies are in danger of ſickneſs, even in their beſt 
health, and when full of vigour : But a certain 
poct more happily accounts for this change 
of mind, when the affection is too violent: 
The will, ſays he, deſerves as much a wheel of 
inconſtancy for its paſſions, as fortune for ber 
favours ;, wwhen they come once to the top, they 
cannot ſubſiſt long either through diſaſter or 


9 "i [46 Ih; 

Such as are in an high degree of love, are 
like perſons ſtanding on a precipice z their 
brain turns, and tho? no one puſhes chem, 
they even totter till they fall of themſelves, 
only from the fear of falling, When the fun 
has reach'd his meridian, he begins to decline, 


| becauſe. not being able to go beyond this 


point, he retires of himſelf into the weſt; 'or 
another hemiſphere. Our minds ſeem to have 
the like motion; diſguſt follows pleafure in 
an order as natural as the night ſucceeds the 
day. We find ourſelves inſenſibly tired with 
the beſt things, and tho* the ſoul is in her na- 
9 5 ture 
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ture immortal, yet in her actions · ſhe eviden- 

ceth. youth ad 4 age, as well as the: bod). 
1 that / the Gods ar} to 
mi pain and pleaſure: one with another, but 
not. being able to / eſſeòb this, they» tied: buth 
ends together,, ſo · that the one might ſucceed 
the other,, to curb infolenee and relieve de. 
ſpair; 'This-often- happens without our volun- 
tarily, contributing thereto ; and: as we paſs 
from jqꝝ to ſortow, ſo e often find that our 
lave into. coldneſs or indifference. 
The maladies uf the mind, as wel as thoſe 
of the body often come upon us witliout our 
conlent.; the. tranquillity: of the ſoul, like 
| healtly is. often loſt on à ſudden without our 
foraſeeing the alteration, or being able tu ſind 
. the cauſe of on a re med for titis paſſion, any 
© 2% more than of a quartan ague. 
But GE have-ſaid- to much a 


againſt: my own 

8 opinions if per againlt unh, in favour a | 
ä paſſion wineh deſtroys love, reputation, and 
the repoſe off the: Suk:  Reaſom begety love, 
[1] and love conetives jealouſy';. burthe: one and 


| | | o_ other reſemble: thoſe: little worms: that 
F corrupt the matten where they am formed; 
the one: deſtroys: his father, the: ather- his. mo- 
| x ther. Ho moderate ſocver- this paſſion:may 
| | ba, it is always. dangerous; and tis but doing 
| | it juſtice, do talte away the uſe on account of 
| the abuſe af it, becauſe the one is; ſo clolely 
| | W As there are no 
9 ſerpents 


l 4 " as, 
. 80 ee 
r ae oo vr gp; ag. r wy = ; 


7 
| 
; 
| 
1 
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ſerpents ſo ſmall but. they. have their venoms; 
there is no point of jealouſy ſo. well regulated 
but that it is ah agar ON gu miſc g z it is 
juſtly compared to ivy, which commonly grows 
* I > fo thi | ſeldom, affects 
any perſons but ſuch: as. are abhſurd and con- 
{cious of ſome defect. We ſee the ivy full of 
verdure on the moſt withered trees; tho older 
men grow the more youthful gon: this pat 
ſion; and it. is always more ſtrong in thoſe, 
whom age and the want of. ſpirit hath ren 
der'd more. feeble: and. more ſtupid, Other 
plants have their root at bottom only, but the 
ivy throughout, and. even more rost than 
leaves z, ſo jealouſy, roots itſelf. front da te 


* * 


ſoul, than ivy from trees on walls. 


day, and becomes: more inſeparable. from cho 


— —y— 


None but perſuns of a. means ſpirits ara ſil 


ject to this contagion „ great mines are ah 


the reach ef it, the- dull below it; theſe! are 


ignorant of the- ocoaſions, and · the ocher ſun · 
mount chem. In. this. reſpect therefore ſtu» 


_ pidity ſtands on the ſame footing. wich wiſdomiʒ 


and the ſwain is as happy: as the philoſopher; 
otherwiſe they who, afflidt- themſelves at a 


mis fortune, here there is no · remetd but: pas 
tience, maintain 3 common error, and have 
the full moon in- their head, hem they think 
they have but half upon their brow. It ſhews 
no great ſenſe in a perſon to trouble and: 

plex himſelf without pleaſuring any one — 


ED — 
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| and to feek torment. here for fear of not ſuf. 2 
it tering hereafter. If the diſtruſt of the jealous bull 
B be publicly known, they but increaſe We evit he : 
| [ inſtead of remedying it; if it be not known, upo! 
ts it is altogether ſuperfluous ; it is a latent mi- he h 
ſery, which ſilence and modeſty make more gina 
[| „ RA ite aaa it is 
"I It is not at all ſurprifing, that the jealous MW Us 
| ſhould be lean and meagre, when their paſſion alw: 
is fed only with ſhadows and fancies. Good | lear 
minds know how to reſtrain their curioſity, ob. 
| while the meaner fort wholly apply themſelvcs be 
to learn what they ought not to know, not too 
conſidering that in worldly affairs the moſt the 
exact fall ſhort of their account. If our judg- ſon 
ments had been well form'd, we ſhould have that 
maſter'd many enemies; melancholy and me- wit 
ditation nouriſh jealouſy ; diverſion and for- cee 
| getfulneſs kill it quite. The ſpirit tires as ben 
I well as the fight, when it is fix d too long eh 
4 upon the ſame object; on theſe occaſions we of 
muſt gain the victory as the Parthians do by diſ 
flying, and rather divert the thought than ob- fac 
ſtinately attach ourſelves to it; it is an enemy 
whoſe n g are poiſon'd, and who conquers | Go! 
at the rit a proach. When the mind has ter! 
1 once receiv'd it, reaſon often comes too late 
| to make reſiſtance; we may prevent its en- ing 
| | trance, but it never leaves us without ruining lon 
* its hoſt. N + {elf 
l ; 4 


Cydippui, 
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Cydippus, among the Romans, having feen a 
bull-baiting, ſo dreamed thereof all night that 
he aroſe in the morning with fancied horns 
upon his head; the fight had pleas'd him; 
he had fed his fancy therewith, -and his ima- 


16 5 


gination at length did him this ill office. Thus 


i is that many are head · ſick without conſider- 


ing that their inquietude or their curoſity is 


always prejudicial to them; becauſe, if they 
earn that their ſuſpicions were falſe, they are 
oblig' d to repent; if they diſcover them to 
be juſt, they are for ever miſerable by being 
too inquiſitive. They who ſay that the fin of 
the fallen angels was jealouſy or envy, ſeem in 
ſome meaſure to juſtify this paſſion, ſeeing 
that the angels themſelves were ſubject to it 
with all -their underſtanding, which ſo far ex- 


ceeds that of men; but we likewiſe learn from 
hence that it is this which made an hell, and 
which daily makes men wretched in the midſt 
of pleaſures, ſo as to deſtroy the lover's. para- 
diſe, if there be any ſuch in imaginary fatiſ- 


1 


factions. e ord 

There is no crime ſo black which this paſ- 
ſion is not capable of committing, giving dex- 
terity to the moſt dull, and corrupting the molt 
virtuous, Gres, being jealous of Scylla, think- 
ing that Glaucus was enamour'd with her, poi- 
ſon'd the waters wherein ſhe uſed to bathe 5 
ſelf, to make of this nymph a monſter . 
Ovid. Met. lib. xiv. ver. 1. | 


Murder, 
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Murder, poiſon, and magic were her uſual 
diverſions, nor had ſhe any other reſtraint in 
her inventiens and in her erimes than im. 
E poſſibility. 
il 1 is a ſtrange thing We enen wh love 
6 diverſion themſelves mould be jealous of their 
Hhusbands, and break the law of reaſon as well 
| - Tous oy not judging others as wwe would 
| ze. judy donrſelves*; it is a be ctiſe 
Z they fear, Ween tft their 15 e ; 
e.kxperience; the jealous never acknowledge 
their error till it becomes remedileſs. Every 
1 ene knows the ſuſpicions of Herod concetn- 
ö ing Marianne +, for no other reaſon than be- 
enuſe ſhe was very beautiful; nor had he any 
other pres +20" believe ber guilty than be- 
cauſe her merit gain'd her univerfal Jove and 
Eſteem. But what madneſs ! what folly ' af- 
ter he had put this innocent lady to Neath, he 


„rr 


aſed-to call upon her as if ſhe were yet alive, 
| and expected to find her in his palace, as ik the 
ne had not been laid in the This ty- qof 
p rant ſurely had committed many the like ans 
I crimes ſince he had 0 foan forgot this, bu 
5 and had as bad a memory l e ment. Jea- Are 
. loufy drives us out eons our fer es, © that when th 
| | __ wvereturn tothem again, we have reaſon to deny be 


the effects of it on account of their wickedneſs 

| | | and extravagance. 'We often force, by his 10 
= Matt. vii, 1=—17, 

1 . See Joſephus, lib. xvii. cap. 1. 

. . 
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example, the perſons ve love to die of grief 


for our unjuſt ſuſpi icions, and then Jament-in 


vain, reſtoring them their reputation by our 
repentance, tho we cannot the Hfe that melan- 


choly hath deftroy'd ; we too late condemn 


our on blindneſs, to juſtify their innocence. 
Slanderous reports made Procris jealous of 
her husband Cephalus; ſhe fancied he had 
ſome miſtreſs in the woeds, to whom he uſed 
to reſort under a pretence of hunting; the 
therefore follow d ＋ — in hopes of = 
covering the object of his melancholy, hid 
herſelf in e near which he had-retir*d 
for thade ; but hearing a ruſtling and think 
ing it to be a deer, he threw a javelin and 
killed her crying out, Mas Lad imuru 
Cephalus ; upon e Chee, ound by had 
3 a beaſt, and perhaps he 
was not much +decerv'd. It argues a want of 
tenſe ſo lightly to eredit appearances, Py 
the wotft eonſtructions on the belt deſigns. A 

jut liberty is better than ſo much reſtraint, 
and often quenches the flame, which this ſerves 
but to inkindle. When opportunities for ſin 
are common, they are flighted; when rare, 
they are embrac'd, for fear the fame may not 
be given at another time. 

In every eaſe, how extreme ſoever the jea · 
louſy may be, 'the-example of Vulcan may 
ſerve as a -remedy —_—y "when he was 

Ovid. Met. Bb. vi- ver- 44 · | 

jealous 
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jealous of Mars and Venus, he threw a net 


over them and ſurpris'd them in the preſence 
of all the gods; but what was the conſe. 
quence of this his curioſity. and art? he was 
only declar'd infamous with the more ſolem- 
. nity, and being caſt out of heaven broke his 
lecf inthe 98.3. wo: te te 459 
Let not to be deceiy'd in this matter we 
muſt obſerve, that jealouſy belongs to love, 
envy to fortune, and emulation to virtue; 
the goods of fortune are too For and thoſe 
of love too light for the min 


are thoſe of virtue alone, which are deſervedly 


proper for its entertainment; it is here alone 


where competitors mutually bear with each 
other, and have no more diſputes or {editions 
among them than for the enjoyment of the light 
of the ſun ; ſo we ſee among the ancients, how 
the three graces went hand in hand, and were 


united in the bond of virtue, while the three 


goddeſſes were at variance for the reward of 
beauty; and the triumvirate + could not 
agree in the poſſeſſion of the empire. 
And to join chriſtianity with morality in 
order to find a remedy in the greateſt peric- 
cutions of jealouſy, let us conſider the exam- 
ple of Joſeph and the bleſſed virgin, to learn 
how the moſt chaſte of women hath raiſed a 
Jealouſy in the moſt ſimple of men; there is 
„ Hom. Odyſſ. hb. viii. Ovid. Met. lib. iv. ver. 176. 
I ORtavius, Lepidus, and Marc Antony. 


of man; they 


ſome - 
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ſometimes more misfortune in it than defignz 
we muſt therefore like him flight appearances, 
and like her ſuffer ſuſpicion, Ir is no. ſmall 
conſolation to think, that after all the proofs 
and all the teſtimonies that can enforce us to | 
judge ill, it is better in this extremity. to be- | 


* * 
„„ oronc vc A644 
4 


lieve a miracle than a ſin, and to confeſs the | 
power of God than the weak neſs of à creature. ( 
eee | 


Car "Tv" | 


Of AMiTY and Love, from S 
Inclination, or by Eleffion. © | 11 
NIN CE there is no pleaſure in life 1 
US without amity, and where it is want- | 
ing the eſt proſperity is but ick>  —_ 
ſom, and the leaſt affliction inſuppor- 
table, there is no reaſon I ſhould forget this F 


divine quality, whereby women have rendered 
q themſelves ſo commendable in all ages; it 

would be unjuſt, I ſay, to paſs by this virtue 
R unobſerv'd, to which the moſt barbarous na- 
: tions have erected altars, and which exerciſeth 
g an abſolute command over all hearts, where 
8 there is any ſenſe and knowledge. There needs 
not therefore many proofs to evince, how ne- 
ceſſary amity is to all the world; it is of more 
importance to ſhew how dangerous it may 
be, and to exemplify the uſe rather than the 
76 VoL. I. 1 merit 
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merit of it ; for certainly if we have not the 
skill to know what is worthy to be bcloy'g, 
imprudent affections may cauſe the greateſt 
evils that can n to us; it is truly the 
ſource of miſery as well as of happineſs, and 
therefore it is nece well to examine ami 

from its birth, fince all the paſſions and af- 


y among the Romans, when they clected 
a dictator, they depoſed all thoſe who had 
any employ in the government, that a new 
lord might have new officers z ſo when we 
change our love, all the paſſions change their 
nature, to follow this their primum mobile; 
if we ſtill hope or fear, it is no longer for the 
ſame end, as we are no longer affected 


by the ſame object: And indeed when 1 
think that this paſſion not only gives motion 


to all the others, but even conſtrains us to put 


on the qualities of thoſe we love, and cipe- 
_ cially, that it ends not but with life itſelf, 


I affirm that in this, more than on any other 
occaſion, our election is important, and that 
we never can employ too much care and pru- 


dence to examine well, whether that which 
at firſt we efteem worthy of Tove and amity, 


be not-in effect more worthy our hate and de- 
To make a right choice is not 


„ 1 gar 


teſtation. 
leſs difficult than neceſſary; but fince they 
fay commonly that love "hath two eyes, that 
of inclination and that of election, I think; to 

| treat 
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treat of this matter methodically, it will be 
| proper to know with which of theſe two he 
ſees more clearly what is truly amiable. _ 
And to begin with love from inclination, 
which ſome eſteem the better of the two, 
what the poets ſay of Achilles will give us 
great light in this affair ; for as we learn from 
table, this great captain had but one place in 
| his whole wy vulnerable, and that every 
where elſe neither dart nor arrow had the 
power to hurt him“; ſo it ſeems the only 
place where our foul is molt ſenſible, is the 14 
inclination; and they who have found out 14 
this fatal place, as Paris did the heel of T 
Achilles, need only touch us there to wound 
and vanquiſh us; without this, let perſons do 
what they will to make their fervices agreea- 
| ble, it is all in vain or if by chance they 
ſucceed, it is with great pains and hazard, 


A ſingle look with inclination has more effect 
than the devoirs of many years without it; 
it is violent, and yet conſtant ; tho? it acts in 
a moment, it ceaſes not to continue a long 
while; it ſometimes finds, in the ſame in- 
fant, its birth and its perfection; it was this 
- made Dido in ous AEneas at firſt 
ght, not regarding that he was a ſtranger 
hom a CAE, =. not love, had thrown on 


Dictys Cret. lib. iv. Qu. Cæl. lib. ni. Virg. En. | 
iv, ver. 53. Ovid. Met. lib. xii. ver. 580. Hor. lib. vi. ; 
od. 6, Flatarch, Symp, lib. ix. a 

I 2 the f 
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ſideration at firſt, like this queen, will ſome. 
times ſtifle the ſentiments that inclination give: 
birth to; yet theſe are but vain efforts ; it 
a pain to reſiſt the love that is pleaſing to us 
Reaſon itſelf takes its part, and becomes 2; 
pry as the ſiſter of this fond princeſs, ſo as to 

elp us with the means of ſucceeding in our 
_ undertaking. Inclination hath not leſs addreſs 
than courage; it inchants an Argus , it gives 
us wings to eſcape from labyrinths ; there is 
nothing it will not ſuffer or undertake: And 
tho' tis ſaid that ſome ſurmount this paſſion 
and ſubdue it, ſuch examples are very rare; 
nor can we believe they are cured thereof, 
but rather that they were never fick. Feign 
what they will, al! that truly proceeds from 
this paſſion is agreeable to us; we ſuffer our: 
ſelves to be carried away with its motions ; 
we can deny it nothing; when this Eve hath 
preſented us with the apple, to pleaſe her, 
we areready to forego the intereſt of the whole 
world: Nor need we wonder at it, ſince ſhe 
is taken out of our ſide, and makes a part of 
us ; tho? ſhe ſometimes does us harm, reaſon 
checks her with regret; and in oppoſ- 
ing her, we are like the fathers that are con- 
ſtrained to make war againſt their children, 
and who are as much in fear to gain the vic- 
tory as to loſe it; but in truth, what rcaſon 

„Ovid. Met. lib, i. ver. 716. OC: 
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's there we ſhould be willing to hinder the 
effects of our inclination, when they are ſo 
pleaſing and natural ? Why ſhould it con- 
tinue barren, and ſo fair a cauſe produce no- 
thing ? is there any better ſort of amity than 


| what ſprings from hence? or is there any 


{ faithful, or more conſtant? it is as agreea- 
ble as it is ſtrong, and hath not leſs ſweetneſs 
in it than duration. We find no more diffi- 
culty in loving an object to which inclina- 


tion carries us, than a ſtone in falling to the 


center, or the fire in aſcending to its own 
ſphere. As the elements are neither light 
nor heavy, in their natural place, it requires 
violence to remove them thence, ſo we can- 


not be torn, without great pain, from what 
| we love by inclination ; it is here, where our 


affection finds its reſt and moſt pure delights. 
We may juſtly ſay, that love from conſidera- 
tion is like the fire here below, which hath 
continual need of nouriſhment, and goes out 


if not ſupplied with conftant fuel ; whereas 


love trom inclination is like the fire in the up- 
per region of the air, which continues always 
equa! and ſupports itſelf ; it is the more na- 
tural, as it is the more generous 3 it is never 
mercenary or fed with infamous views, but 
propoſes no other end than love itſelf, I am 
not ſurpriſed that love from conſideration 
ſhould laſt ſo ſhort atime, and that it isſtronger 
while it hopes than when it is in poſſeſſion ; 

— ſince 
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ſince it incites us but with a view of intereſt, 


l and hath no other tye but pleaſure or profit Phi 
| it holds us as with a rotten thread, and no. t 
| thing more is required to break it than ſome "pil 

0 misfortune or malady. And if there be ng 1 A 


better amity than that which is of the longeſt * 
continuance, we ought to judge that of incl. 
nation to be the moſt excellent, becauſe as it is Ble. 


the moſt pure, it is the moſt conſtant. There hun 
are ſome however who think ſufficiently to the 
decry it, by ſay ing that it proceeds from (elf. om 
love; but methinks, this ſhould be an argy- a+ 
ment in its praiſe, becauſe we may from hence Wa! 
| conclude, tat it is almoſt as difficult to dra tac! 
us from what we love by inclination, as to ſe- wi 
Parate us from ourſelves, and that at leaft it = 


will continue a long time when it ſprings Yell 

| from ſuch a fource ; or ſhould they ſay, that Fe 
x we from hence may judge this * to beſt ©." 
blind, as is that which we bear for Ourſclves, 

cannot ſee how they will prove it: We think 

that this love from inclination hath no eyes, 

becauſe we ourſelves cannot ſee them ; and if 

ſometimes we cannot diſcover the cauſes, we 

had rather ſay there are none, than acknow- 

ledge that we do not know them. It is true, 

we cannot ſo well judge of the reſemblance of 

humours, as of that of faces; yet if any one 

would take the pains to ſearch for the origin 
ok our inclination, he may very often find it; 
= provided he-gives himſelf leiſure to phil 
FONT » 5 hay Phiſe 


OY 


| phiſe a while on the perfection of the object 
that delights us, he will infallibly know where- 
in it is amiable. ; > 
It is through this inclination, that when 
many behold a beautiful face, but one perhaps 
hall be deeply ſmitten with its charms. The 
greateſt merit often finds more admirers than 


humble ſervants z we love not all we praiſe ; 


the will does not always take part with the 
reaſon, and we often give our approbation to 
a thing to which we deny our love. Many 
may have the ſame judgment with us, but 
they can ſcarce have the fame inclination ; 
and I grant many may love the ſame thing, 
but it ſeldom happens, for the fame reaſon ; 
| as we have not the ſame appetite to all forts of 
delicacies. however good we may think them, 
| fowe have not the ſame inclination for all ſorts 
of perſons, how great ſoever we may eſteem 
their merit. As there are divers taſtes in the 
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ſenſes, ſo are there divers inclinations in 


ſouls. _ | | 
But why ſhould we not follow inclination 
in love, as we follow it judiciouſly in all other 


things? To chooſe an office, to learn a trade, 


to ſtudy a ſcience, we have a regard to the 
humour and diſpoſition. ; why ſhould we not 
do the ſame for amity, ſince it is allow'd to 
be one of the moſt important things in the 


world? And if we examine our natural parts 


and conſtitution, before we give ourſelves to learn- 
1 8 wg Ing, 
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ing or any other exerciſe, why ſhould we not 
look for a certain diſpoſition to love, as well 
as to ſtudy ; ſince there is nothing ſo true ay 
that, if we can make no progreſs in the arts 
without a genius, we can lefs ſucceed in our 
amities in deſpite of inclination? We may add, 


that as the ſame ſoil is not fit for all ſorts ef 


grain, ſo the ſame heart is not capable of all 
manner of affections; nor need we wonder at 
our having an inclination to one thing and not 
to another, any more than at the loadſtonc's 
attracting iron, and not lead or copper. And 
if we pretend to love contrary to our humour, 
we have an eternal ſedition within ourſelves ; 
we cannot be happy but by halves ; our incli- 
nation is on the rack, while our reaſon is fati(- 
fied ; ſay what you will, love without incli- 


nation can never laſt long; without it amity 


bath no intire ſatisfaction or firmneſs; it is 3 
building without a foundation, the leaſt touch 
will overthrow it ; but to conclude with the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon, ſince love ceaſeth to live 
when it ceaſes to reign, and that it cannot 
divide its power without deſtroying it, to 
prove that love from inclination is the moſt 
ſovereign and moſt legitimate, let it ſuffice 
to ſhew that it is intirely one, and that it ne- 
ver ſuffers us to love more than one thing ; as 
we have but one ſympathy, we can love 


perfectly but one object. On the contrary, 3 


we may ſeek our intereſt in divers * 
; ES 1 WAEN 
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wlien we cannot find it in one alone, fo love 


from conſideration may divide itſelf, and 
ſeck the profitable in one object, and the agreea- 
ble in another; in a word, if conſideration and 
inclination wete to bring their cauſe before a 
wiſe arbitrator, in order for him to decide 


- which is the more legitimate love of the two, 


as formerly the two mothers pleaded before 
$;/omon for a child “, inclination would cer- 
tainly get the better; becauſe it will not bear 
2 diviſion like the other, and will either 
poſſeſs or loſe the whole. 

Having ſeen the reaſons that are given to 
prove that inclination is the ſtronger in amity, 
it is time to examine thoſe that are brought to 


prove, that election therefn is the more cer- 


tain, At firſt then it may ſeem enough to 
ſhew, how dangerous this love from inclina- 


tion is, from its being blind; as Aurora goes 


before the ſun, ſo knowledge ſhould uſher 
love; and yet fympathy acts without election, 
and without light z and what ſhe does in a 
moment ſometimes obligeth her to repent all 
the days of her life. As election is not fo 
prompt, it is not ſo unhappy; and I think 
Zeuxis made a prudent anſwer to thoſe Who 
upbraided him for not finiſhing his pictures 
with ſuch expedition: I am a long time paint- 
ing, becauſe I paint for a long time. We may ſay: 
rr 1 
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the ſame of a laſting affection, is is neceſſary 
that long experience ſhould preceed truc ami- 
ty, for fear a long regret ſhould follow too 
udden a choice: Affection by ſympathy is 
a contract or bargain ſoon made up; it often 


obliges without knowing the conditions, and 


ſigns without ſeeing the articles; the example 


ol Dido ſufficiently teſtifies the tragical effects 


of this levity. The poet hath reaſon to (ay, 
Blind was ber love; a fire, more heat than 
light *. And indeed in this fable I find the 
unhappineſs as well as the blindneſs of this 
love; it Dido hath inclination, Areas has 
none; as ſhe is imprudent, he is ungrateful. 
Hiſtory and experience ſupply us with many 
ſuch examples; and I make uſe of fable by 
way of ornament to our diſcourſe, rather than 
to give it ſtrength; but in truth, is it not a 


weak reaſon to oblige any perſons to love us, 


becauſe we own an inclination to love them? 
The fame arguments we bring to require love, 
may ſerve others to refule it; their averſion 
may be grounded on the ſame principles with 
our * if we would have them re- 


not reaſon to ask the ſame ? I greatly approve 
what the ' poets ſay concerning this matter; 


they feign that Cupid hath two forts of ar- 


rows, the one of gold, the other of lead; ths 
oy Virg. En. iv. 2. et cæco carpitur igni. : 
; inſpires 
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ir humour to ſatisfy us, have they 
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inſpires hate, and that love; with the one 


he inflam'd Apallo, and with the other ſtruck 


a damp in Daphne; and was not the flight 


of this ſhepherdeſs as juſt as the perſuit of the 
god ? If he fought her, becauſe he had an in- 
clination for her; ſhe fled, becauſe ſhe had 


none for him. 


Beſides, what affurance can we have that 
a perſon has an inclinatian for us, what ſigns 
can he give us ſure enough to know it? It is 
true we well perceive our own, but wherein 


can we infallibly ſee that of others if not by 


the means of reaſon, which ought to examine. 
well, whether what we at firſt take for truth 
be not a mere illuſion and deceit ? And when 
inclination ſometimes ſurpriſeth' our reaſon to 


love an object too lightly, we find it to be a 


very ſlave that acts by intereſt and corrup- 
tion, and ſeruples not to betray her miſtreſs. 
The ſenſes likewiſe often ſeduce the mind here- 
in, and are either traiterous or ignorant ſer- 
vants that give in falſe reports; were it not 
better then to love for the amiable qualities 
that are viſihle, than for an inclination which 
is conceal'd from us? How ſtrange is it to 
contract an amity, without knowing the cauſe 
of or the reaſon for it ? Surely this would be 
to love by chance, wherein there can be nei- 


ther certainty nor ſatisfaction, ſo long as we 


* Ovid. Met. lib. i. ver: 470. Eurip. Iph. Aul. 
Ver. 548. | Os 3 2 
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are in pain to know whether the ſympathy 
be equal on both ſides. We feel a wound, not 
knowing the hand that ſtrikes us; we are 
flaves without ſeeing our chains; and | am 
perſuaded, were we to examine well wha 

olds us, we ſhould ſee our error and our im- 
prudence ; were we to light up the lamp az 
Pſyche did, we ſhould like her perhaps find 
that love is a child, who dreads being ſeen for 
tear his weakneſs ſhould be known. Ir is a 
misfortune that it requires ſo much pains to 
be undeceived ;- tho' the ſentiments which are 


moſt natural, may not always be the moſt rea. 


ſonable, yet as the earth furniſheth more moiſ- 
ture and nouriſhment to the herbs which ir pro- 
duces of irfelf, than to thoſe which the gar- 
mene eee ſo it ſeems we entertain 
more cordially the affections which ſpring from 
our corrupt nature, than thoſe which come 
from reaſon ; and nevertheleſs we ought to 
think, that as phyſicians corre& the appetite 
in what relates to nouriſhment, ſo the wiſe 
ought to moderate the temper in what con- 
cerns the affections. We muſt behave like lick 
perſons; there is nothing we ſhould ſo much 
refrain from, as from what we like beſt ; our 
inclination is no leſs diſtemper'd than their 
taſte z it proceeds from an empeiſon'd fpring 
it comes not from a ſound, but from a corrupt 
nature. I greatly approve the opinion of thc 
ho compare the amity of election to the i 
— at 
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monly inconftant, full of ſpots and error. The 
moon hath no light of itſelf, the inclination 
alone hath no conduct; it muſt neceſſarily be 
beholden to reaſon; and eſpecially, as the 


Ip - 
and that of inclination to the moon; becauſe 
| thc one is always conſtant, and the other com- 


moon appearing ſometimes with the fun, adds 


no light to the day, nor contributes any thing 
to that luminary, to enlighten” the world; ſo 
when happily the love of inclination meets 
with that of election, it is not that which 
muſt govern us or bear the ſway, but on the 


contrary, it ſhould borrow all its light from 


ibis ; and to enrich this comparifon the more, 
| could wiſh in this point that women would 
imitate her, whom the holy ſcriptures repreſent 
4 having the moon under her feet, while ſhe was 
clothed with the ſun : 1 mean not hereby to 
take away inclination, but only to conquer or 
moderate the ſame z that a little humour is 
neceſſary, but a great deal of prudence ; that 
amity hath no need of inclination but in its 
birth, whereas it hath need of conſideration as 
long as it endures z if it requires the one for 
its mother, it requires the other for its'nurſe 
and miſtreſs: And indeed inclination is an 
imprudent mother, who dotes too fondly up- 
on her children; they muſt be taken from 


her breaſt as ſoon as they are born, for fear 


the ſhould ſtifle them with her careſſes. 
* Rev 3h. v5 . "uy 
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 Afﬀeer all, this inclination is very often no- thei 
thing but fancy, the beſt learned find great gij. the 
ficulty in explaining the cauſe and nature f W is a 


it z it is ſo dark, that many cannot compre- W our 
| hend the love that it gives birth to, ſaying, ; ech 
| is I know what, it is form I know not buy, ow 
{ and inchants us with I know not what chars, get 
| There are ſame that teach us, upon the . ba 
| principles of Plato, that inclination comes bli 
| trom a certain reminiſcence, from an c- i 


quaintance contracted by our ſouls in a f- 
mer life; that it is not properly the birth of WM ou 
an affection, but the revival of it; ſo that in of 


their opinion our ſouls remember their for- Ca 
mer alliances, even as two perſons who hcre- as 
tofore loved each other, and ſeeing one ano- lo 
ther again after long ſeparation, they arc ſur- a. 
priſed at firſt, while the imagination and me- all 
mory labour to diſcoyer what it is that fo 10 
much affects them. There are ſome lik cwiſe ni 
who attribute it to the four qualities, and others 1n 
to deſtiny ; but not to ſet down the opinions In 
of all that are deceiv'd herein, and who ook tr 
| for the origin of inclination where it is not ck 
ta be found, I think, to philoſophiſe aright, n 
| it undoubtedly proceeds from the love ot fe 
| felf. We love every thing that refembles us, ti 


| even our pourtraits; we affect our image n 
| whereyer it is viſible ; we take great compla- a 
cency in whatever we may call our own; W #® 
hence fathers love their children, and ers 
. their 
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their works. And from hence we may learn 
the great danger wherein love from inclination 
is apt to involve us; for as we often love 
ourſelves, for that wherein we are moſt imper- 
fect, and even, like Narciſſus, embrace our 
own ſhadows, it follows that we are in dan- 
ger of loving imperfections in others, if they 
happen to relemble our own. If felf-love be 
blind, love from inclination is ſo too; it is 
an effect very like its cauſe. pats 

But was amity of inclination not fo danger- 
ous, or ſo full of darkneſs, what need is there 
of this ſympathy, or this natural conformity? 
cannot love be form'd where this is not? love, 
as well as death, makes all things equal; in 
loving, as in dying, the ſhepherd and the king 
arc under the ſame predicament ; they are 
alike men, both as to affection or weakneſs ; 
love is like a fire, which every where commu- 
nicates itſelf, and not only tranſmits its power 
into the ſubject it burns, but difpoleth it 
likewiſe to receive it; it drives away the con- 
trary qualities to make room for other; it 
chaleth away the enemy before it can be 
maſter of the place. And as there are certain 
forms hid in the boſom of matter, which na- 
tural agents can draw forth, ſo there are incli- 
nations hid in our ſoul, which converſation 
and familiarity can ealily produce; time and 
a diligent ſearch are only wanting to effect 
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this. How many perſons do we ſee that al. 
molt affright us at firſt ſight, who yet alter 
ſome converſation give us great delight? and 
others, who greatly pleaſe us upon the firſt 
view, but ſoon turn our pleaſure to diſguſt? 
Love may ſueceed averſion, as well as averſion 
love. Fa bee gives ſufficient evidence of 
this; and as trees of a different ſort, being 
well ingrafted, fail not to bring forth fruit, 
ſo the amity between two perſons of a different 


humour, being well grounded, ſeldom miſ- 


carries. Plato had reaſon to ſay that love 
teacheth the art of muſic, ſince affection may 
ſpring from an inequality of tempers, as har- 
mony is form'd from an inequality of voices; 
In fact, what ſort of conformity can there be 
between the old and young, and yet we ſome- 
times ſee, that they love, and are fond of each 
other; what ſimilitude is there between the 
oadſtone and iron? Was this attraction through 
any ſympathy or reſemblance, iron would 
ſooner be drawn by iron than by the load- 
ſtone, to which it hath ſo ſmall relation. 

But to ſee how ſhameful and unjuſt this 
love is, we need only conſider that they who 
love us only from inclination: are injurious to 
us; they love us not for our merit, becauſe 
they hereby often love before they know us, 
and are fond without knowing whether we are 


amiable. It is the effect of their conſtitution 


rather 
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rather than of their election; and I think we | 
owe them but little obligation for what they 
cannnot help. : 

Having ſhewn the good and ill of theſe two 

forts of amities, it will be uy to apply them 

to practice; there is no need to divide, but 

only to regulate them, They are as the two 

poles of our thoughts and actions; and as 

one of the poles is under our feet, while the 

other is above our heads, it ſeems that we ought 

to have leſs regard to inclination than to elec- 

tion, which ſhould ſerve as the ſtar, and rule 

in our amities. They ſay that Alexander had 

two favourites whom he oblig'd in a different 

manner, he loved Hepbeſtion tenderly being the 

truſty maſter of his pleafures, and Craterus 
mightily for his good government of the 

ſtate and finances; he eſteem'd the one as 
emperor, and the other as Alexander. We 

muſt join theſe two forts of love together to 

make one perfe& and complete, leſt amity 

without inclination be too much forced, or 

without election too imprudent; where 
conſideration is wanting, love is without con- 

duct, and where there is no ſympathy, there 

can be no ſweetneſs. Indeed theſe two loves 

ought to be in one ſoul, like Rebetab's 

twins Y they are two brothers, of whom one 


See Pluterch's life of Alexander, Valer. Max. lib. 
iv, y 7. 
T en. Xu. 24. 
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indeed is firſt by the order of nature, yet not (; 
as to have the preeminence; the one is more 
violent and impetuous, the other more ſu cet 


and prudent. And tis a misfortune to the 


mind, that like the dying father it ſeems tg 
incline to the love that is more natural, ind 
which comes from ſympathy ; but as the 
mother of Jacob inſtructed him to ſupplant 
his brother, reaſon ſhould teach us to regu- 
late the amity of inclination, ſo as to ſubjcct 
it to that. of eleRtian. 

Jo conclude, if you demand of me the 
moſt neceſſary rules of amity, as well for the 
ſatisfaction of the conſcience as of the mind, 
I think there can be none better than to be- 
lieve that our affection is unjuſt whenever it 
is contrary to that we owe to God. As the 
ark was between the two cherubims *, ſo God 
muſt be between two hearts that love each 
other; this muſt be the knot in all amitics 
to make them ſtrong and reaſonable; and to 
ſpeak in the words of that great biſhop who 
hath wrote ſo divinely on this ſubject, Love 7; 
moſt commendable on earth, in propartion as it 


reſembles that which is in beaven. 
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| ERR: 
| 2 TEAS. 
of COMPLAISANCE:. 
þ 


s we are form'd for ſociety both by 
74 conſtitution and inclination, the art 
of pleaſing, and gaining the eſteem 
and admiration of thoſe with whom 
we converſe, is of the greateſt importance; 
and indeed, among all the qualifications con- 
ducive to this end, none ſeems more requi- 
fite than complaiſance, ſince without com- 
plaiſance other accompliſhments, whatever 
they be, can never make converſation agree- 
able, wanting as it were life and grace 
fulneſs. But here lies the difficulty, to know r 
truly what complaiſance is, and how to ap- 
ply it; it may err and give offence, either 
by defect or exceſs, where it is not accom- 
panied with great judgment and diſcretion ; 
women by being over-complaiſant are look*d 
upon as mean-ſpiritedoraffected, and if deficient 
herein, they are thought ſcornful and unpo- 
lite: The like care is to be taken in the recep- 
tion of it as in the addreſs ; they who are too. 
iree of their complaiſance, are continually ſub- 
ject to importunity; and they who are too | 
caſy in receiving it, are liable to be ſeduced ;, 


flattery is generally thrown into complaiſance, | 
to produce error, as poiſon is mingled with f 
WL Wine, | 
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wine, to cauſe death. It is to be feared there- 
fore, leſt women ſhould ſometimes miſtake 
poiſon for aliment, and accept of flattery, 


when they only took it for mere complai- 


ſance; they are commonly ſo cloſely connected 
that it requires much prudence to make a juſt 
diſtinction; and in order to accompliſh chis, 
it will be neceſſary firſt to examine the good 


and bad qualities of complaiſance, that we may 


the readier learn wherein the practice of it is 
commendable, and wherein to be condemn'd. 
Among the latter, there is a ſort of com- 
plaiſance, which is nothing elſe but the art of 
deceiving agreeably ; and one of its effects, a 
moſt pernicious one indeed, is the makin 


' appearances paſs for truth, and falſe friendſhip 
for genuine. The greateſt diſſemblers endea- 
vour to appear plain and ſimple, in order to 


acquire the credit of confidenrs and friends; 


but herein they betray themſelves, and with 


due obſervation we may eaſily learn, that they 
have not that ingenuous freedom which they 
ſo much pretend to on all occaſions. Tho' 
Patroclus had the free uſe of Achilles's ar- 
mour, yet he never dared to touch his jave- 
lin, this being a peculiar piece which no one 
could well manage but Achilles himſelt ; o 
tho' a diſſembler takes all imaginable pains to 
ſeem qualified with every virtue requiſite in a 


friend, yet ſhe dares not venture upon true 


» Hom. Iliad. lib. Xvi. ver. 140. 
0 e | 5 freedom ; 
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freedom; it is a quality that will not fit well 
upon her; ſhe cannot even counterfeit agenuine 
frankneſs without diſcovering her want of it. 
As Cameleons take all ſorts of colours except 
white, ſuch perſons as act in diſguiſe take all 
ſorts of forms, and appear under every dif- 
ferent viſage; but after all their cunning, it 
is impoſſible they ſhould affect to any pur- 


189 


- 


ww reedom and candour. As in a painted 


ce, a narrow inſpection will diſcover both 


the paint and the defects beneath it, ſo coun-. 


tenances over-complaiſant generally betray 
both their art and guile : But women, by fa- 
tal experience, find the want of ſuch diſcern- 


ment; who, as their good-nature makes 


them credulous, are often hereby made very 
miſcrable. | 


What unneceſſary pains do the complaiſant 
take! what trouble do they give both them- 
ſelves and others! there is no diſpoſition ſo 
extravagant but they will affect to ſympathize 
with it. 1 will weep with the wretched, 

Wi 


ſcandalize the ſpiteful, laugh with the 
merry, and lowr with the melancholy; they 
conſent with meanneſs, they praiſe with exceſs, 


and condemn with virulency; they will 


blacken virtue, and palliate vice ; they have 


an ointment for every wound, and a paint for 
all complexions. To ſurpriſe weak minds they 


ſometimes pretend to correct with ſeverity 


but their counſels, as they want the force of : 


truth, 


160 
truth, have ſeldom any effect; they are like 
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the Hereules's of the ſtage, who ſeem to carry 


a maſſy club; but it being hollow, and form'd 


of paſteboard or painted cloth, they cannot 
make whom they ſtrike feel the blow. 
Certainly, if holy writ calls your complai- 
fant preachers, adulterers*, ſuch painted friends 
deſerve no ſofter name, who ſpeak not in order 
to be uſeful, but only to be agreeable; not 
for the pleaſure they give, but the pleaſure 
they receive themſelves. A | 
However inchanting complaiſance may be 
to ſome, its promiſes are generally falfe, and 


its appearances deceitful : The complaiſant, 


who pretend an affection for the whole world, 
have feldom-any in fact for a fingle perſon ; 
as upon the ſepulchres of princes av 2 only 
the name of greatnefs, ſo on the countenances 


of the complaiſant nothing is to be read but 
the bare name of friends; as nothing but duſt 


and rotenneſs lie under theſe gilded monuments, 
nothing but treachery and inconſtancy lurk un- 


der a mien ſo full of complaiſance; we muſt 


I Lamprid. in vita Heliogabali. 


look for truth elfewhere, and not take plea- 
ſure in embracing phantoms. The complai- 


fant have ſeldom any thing in view but in- 


tereſt ; they follow fortune, and move not 


but according to the motion of her whec! ; 
| wherefore Heliogabalus + for their puniſhment 


Jer. ix. 2. 3. Xxiii. 10, 17, &c. 


order'd 
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order?d them to be bound to a wheel, and 
lung into the water: It ſeems this emperor, 
wicked as he was, ſometimes form'd a right 
judgment, as in condemning theſe complai- 
fant gentlemen to a puniſhment fo anſwera- 
ble to their crimes, by giving them to an ele- 
ment as pliant as themſelves, and bindin 
them to a wheel which they reſembl 
in their inconſtancy: It would not be wrong 
to compare thoſe who liſten to ſuch ſycophants 
to ſo many Ixions, becauſe we find by expe- 
rience, that after all their fine promiſes and 
compliments, when we come to the proof, 
they are of no effect, and we embrace ſhadows 
only. To indulge complaiſance, is to em- 
brace a Juno indeed, that is, nothing but air 
and ſmoke. 5 
Having ſeen one of its principal effects, let 
us now attend to one of its principal marks 
or ſigns: The complaiſant aim at nothing 
more than'ſhew-and parade; and as the more 
paint we fee upon a face, the more we believe 
its defects, Ang of the malady by the re- 
medy applied; fo we may conclude, the more 
we ſee of ſtudy and conſtraint in the actions 
and behaviour of ſome perſons, the more we 
may ſuſpect their deſigns, and that the greateſt 
malice feeks only the faireſt mask to diſguiſe 


aſclf with. ' A'Batterer is more fberat & his 


offers than a friend, and falſe friendſhip often 
makes.a greater"eclat than true hs 
ance, plain, 


1 
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plain, becauſe art is more prodigal' than nz. 
ture, and fiction than truth. F & 
itſelf with accidents, but truth adheres ſted. 


more liberal of counters 


jon amuſeth 


faſtly to the ſubſtance. Men, like trees, ge. 
nerally bear more leaves than fruit, and are 
more in ſhew thanin reality. The artof painting 


and complaiſance are ſomewhat alike, they are | 
both employed in colouring, and work only 
upon the ſurface ; It is no wonder the com- 


plaiſant are ſo full of compliment; a man iz 
of guineas ; it 
coſts leſs to gild a ſtatue of lead or wood than 
to make it of ſolid gold, The faireſt roſes arc 
not always the moſt fragrant; what they have 
in ſhew, they loſe in ſmell. Nature herſelt ſo diſ- 


ttributes her gifts, and as if ſhe was either nig- 


gardly or unable, ſeldom unites in the ſame 


ſubject, beauty and goodneſs, We may fa 
the ſame of the truth and ap 


ce of iriend- 
ſhip ; we often find the one ſeparate from the 


other, and that they who carry ſo much at- 


fection in the countenance, have ſeldom any 


in the heart, In truth, the complaiſant are 
like the cuſhions we lean upon, which, tho' 
| oft and cover'd perhaps with ſome rich ſtuff, 
contain nothing within but flocks and ſtraw; 
they are bats, which only fly in the dusk, 2 


they love not either night or day, but ſome- 


thing between both; they are peacocks that 


have a gay plumage, but the feet of 4 


thief, the head of a ſerpent, and the ſquall 0 
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-I know not what *; = are reeds that bend 
ſeth with every wind, and cloſe with every 
ed. humour | bur which grow in dirt, are weak 
ge. and hollow, break between the hands, and 
ar W will wound thoſe who lean thereon. +» 
ing Complaiſance errs not only in exceſs but in Y 
are dcfect; it is exceſſive in praiſing, but defective 1 
in reclaiming, ſpeaking either too much or 
too little; it equally abuſeth diſcourſe and N 
Gilence ; it is like a perſpective, which makes 
things appear great or little at pleaſure, as the 
are brought nearer or flung off at a greater | 
diſtance ; it exalts to an exceſs: the leaſt vir- | 
tues, and palliates the greateſt | crimes it 
laughs and weeps when it pleaſes ; and, as 
Ariſtotle ſays, it is not leſs exceſſroe in ſpewing | 
fity than friendſhip. There is no ſort of per- | 
ſons that it will not play upon; one while it | 
_ defends vice, and at another time accuſes vir- 
tue; it often gives the faireſt names to the 
baſeſt things, calling, for inſtance, raſhneſs, | 
fortitude ; covetouſneſs, good cxconomy ; im- 
pudence, good-humour; and ſoon after up- 
on the reverſe, it gives the moſt infamous titles 
to the moſt commendable things, calling elo- 
2 babbling; modeſty, ſtupidity; and 
reedom, infolence. | „55 
It knows how to abuſe both diſpraiſe i 
and commendation, and to make the laws | 
i WF wore ſevere or favourable as it pleaſes ; it 4 
| * Fr, Lecride Diable. 
Vol. I. K 
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evil thoſe that 
teaches out the hand to the moſt varuly paſ. | 


and encou 
Jove with her father, ſhe found her nurſe ſo 
_ complailant, as, inſtead of diverting her from, 


when all its e 


wo oil into the flame, and adds fuel to the 
moft vitious inclinations ; it encourages to 
have ſome ſcrupli, and 


ſions, when a uſt fear lays them under any 
reſtraint ; it ſays, as Julia did to her fon 
Baſſiarus, Yau have the power to do . you 
78 // S004 £4 

What is there fo black and impious, that 
complaiſance will not adyiſe P it gives a gene- 
ral diſpenſation ; there is no paſſion ſo ex. 
travagant, that it will not raiſe in our fouls, 


there: When Myrra + fell in 


it, the fludied all poſſible means for her ſuc- 
ceſs therein. When Dido grew paſſionately 
tond of a ſtranger, her ſiſter being too com- 
plaiſant, endeavour'd rather to kindle the 


fame than to extinguiſh it . Complaiſance 


Approves of whatever is pleaſing to us, and is 
under no apprehenſion of not perſuaclivg, us, 
loquence is laid out in coun- 
lelling us to that which it knows we like 


beſt, The evils of concupiſcence that ſpring up 
in us, complailance brings to maturity it 


„l. Lampeid. Eutrop. viii, 19. 


Ihe daughter of Cra, Kt of Cyprus. See 
| FR By td". ver. 300. n 7 


Con- 
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concupiſcence is the mother of ſin, complai- 
ſance is the nurſe, who finiſhes and brings to 


5 perlection what the other only but begun. | 
1 It can find an excuſe for every thing; it | 
a tells the amorous Baſſianus that the will of 
5 kings is the ſupreme law that being above | 
80 all, chere can be no pretence why he ſhould 


5 deprive himſelf of any pleaſure by ſubmiſſion 
to the cenſure of other men; it tells Myrra, * 
themſelves had no regard to af- 4 


1 that the gods 
* finity, and that the dictates of love ought nor 
„ede thoſe of nature; it tells Dido, that 


the dead ate not at allpiqued at the amours of 
c the living, that ſhe owes no fidelity to him 
0 | 1 

who is now no more, and that Sicheus * can- 
'D not be jealous in the grave of what AZneas was 
doing at Carthage. It finds a ready way of 


* 
PPP 


y enterpriſing the moſt horrid attempts, as in 
* the inſtances above-mention'd ; it encourages 
1 the timorous, inſtructs the ignorant, hardens 
1 the ſcrupulous, and ſtrengthens the weak. 

No wonder then that complaiſance is ſo 
" well received, and that the guard which ſur- 
r rounds the perſon of a king cannot keep ir 
5 from entring the palace z it is upon this ac- 


| 
count that it every where looks ſo pleaſant,” | 
eſpecially at court, where there is little elſe by 1 
but ſubtle flattery, where licentiouſneſs will ] 
not bear contradiction. It is the buſineſs of the | 
amorpus and courtelans to Keep the fair and | 
# 


ee 
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their galants in error, be their quality what 
it will, in order to continue in their good 
graces; for we muſt not diſſemble here, and 
in ſpeaking of this looſer ſort of complai. 
ſance be guilty of the crime we would {ain 
condemn. The complaiſant who wait upon a 
perſon are, during favour, like- the ſhadows 
that attend a body in the light; if the perſon 
moves, they move along with him ; if he 
ſweats, they ſweat too; if he is cold, their 
faces are quite frozen; if he ſpeaks, they are 
his echo; ſhadows that have no ſolidity in 
them, and which fly off, when one thinks to 
touch them! A voice without a ſoul, which 
intereſt and not truth draws ſrom the breaſt of 


Hatterers! But how vain and uſeleſs is this 


complaiſance! Can the ſhadow that follows us 
give us any aſſiſtance? Can the echo that re- 
turns our ſighs, give us any comfort | Be- 


Tides, how dangerous is this complaiſance 


Were we to ſpeak blaſphemy, this echo will 


anſwer us; were we to run where we ſhould 


not, this ſhadow will follow us: This echo 
repeats the words of the impious as well as of 
the juſt ; this ſhadow attends the ſick as well 
as the found, Wretched complaiſance which 
is ſo ready in helping us to deſtroy a good for- 
tune, but cannot comfort us as it ought when it 
is gone. Deceitful complaiſance ! which itays 
not with us but in the happy days of ſunſhine, 
and like birds of paſſage takes its flight as ſoon 
PIER | a3 
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at zs winter approacheth! We cannot but ſay 
0d MW therefore, that proſperity hath as few true 
id friends as adverſity ; ſince, if the one has no 
li- one to comfort it, much leſs hath the other 
in any one to reprove it; as the wretched have 
2 no one to teach them the duty of hope, the 
* happy have no one to teach them the duty of 
In fear As compaſſion ſtands mute before the 
he afflicted, ſo does complaiſance before the vi- 
cir tious ; the one is afraid to leave good fortune 
re if reproof ſhould chance to give offence ; the 
in other ſtays not to comfort the wretched, leſt 
to it ſhould partake of their miſery. Such then 
ch is complaiſance, the poiſon of the great, the 
of inchantment of the court, the enemy of truth, 
13 and the mother of vice. 5 

Us And yet this great miſchief is not eaſily to 
e- be prevented; complaiſance is an agreeable 
2 murderer, whoſe every wound ſhe gives plea 
81 ſeth us 3 ſhe even ſlayeth us without our dar- 
ing to complain. I know there are ſome, Who. 
] like Ulyſſes *, have a remedy againſt this Siren, 
ho which laughs not but to make others weep ; 
of which breaks in pieces the veſſels that are 
ell drawn to her by the ſweetneſs of her ſong ; 
ch and tho! ſhe appears a beautiful woman, is in- 
1 deed a monſter. But if there are ſome that 
Vii cannot endure complaiſance there are many 
ys WW more who ſuffer themſelves to be inchanted 
*y * Hom, Odyfl. lib. xii. ver. 48. TIO one 
on K 3 by } 
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by it; if ſome are like Pheodofius, whom 
no encomiums could move, and who choſe 
rather to be flander'd than flatterd, many more 
are like Antipater ®, who could not endure 
to be informed of his imperfections, and 
would be painted in profile, becauſe he had 
but one eye. Complaiſance is an enemy, that 
is not to be reſiſted but by flight; it carries 
empoiſon'd weapons, with which it wounds by 


a fingle touch and conquers at the firſt ap- 


proach; it hath inevitable charms, even tor 
che more ſerious. We drive it from us with 
regret, and often fly from it only thar it 
may perſue us; if at any time we refuſe to 
give it entrance, it is only by way of cere- 
mony, z and we treat it as a miſtreſs, againſt 


whom her galant ſhuts the door, only that 


ſhe may break it open; when it Rath once 


gain'd the ear, it ſoon. gains the heart; and 


there is no other defence againſt it but pru- 
dence or inſenſibility. Above all, the more it 
fatisfies the more it hurts, and is the more 
dangerous in proportion to its being the more 


agreeable; wherefore Artemidorus + told his 


friends that he thought it dangerous to converſe 
with a complaiſant perſon even in a dream. 


Ho great then muft be the malignity and 


One of 4/arander's ſucceſſors, 
+ One that wrote the Onirocritics, or interpretation of 


powe [ 
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| power of this enemy, whoſe very ſhadow can | 
75 do miſchief, who: is to be dreaded even in 
fe her image or picture! This is but too true in 
the preſent age, when complaiſance is more in 
vogue and of greater force than ever ; a time 
x when they who cannot flatter are look*d upon | 
a as rude and clowniſtr, and thoſe who will not F AY 
tt be gatter'd as altogether inſenſible; a time I 
20 when they who know not the art of flattery, 1 
5 know not the art of pleaſing. In this age, 
5 as in the days of St. Jerom, flattery is taken 
* for an effect of humility or good-will, ſo that 


6 thole who renounce this trade are deem'd 

6 eicher enviqus or proud. © 

” But ſurely, were we to enquire who they 

Þ are that ſuſfer themfelves to be impoſed upon 

| by complaiſance, we ſhould find they are ge- 

y nerally people of weak minds. The pyramus 

- of Egypt give no ſhadow,. tho? they are fo 

d very high, and men of ſenſe ſuffer nothing 

2 about them either of complaifance or ſtattery, 

80 becauſe they are no more dazaled with the 

rays of truth, than eagles are wich the rays ot 

1 the fun. Antiſt henes *® made an excellent com- 

0 pariſon, when he ſaid that the complaiſant art 

le courteſans,  foraſmuch as they required every 

; thing in their humble ſervants but reaſon aud 
 brudencs, This is what they ſtand in need of, 

who affect the complaiſant; men of judgment | 

; *A philoſopher co:emporary with, and a great admirer | 

N Q Socrates  _ 1 | g 
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hold ſuch ſuppleneſs in deteſtation, and men 
of any ſpirit chooſe rather to be troubleſom 
than to diſſemble; nay more, they had rather 
be importuned than fawn'd upon. The wie 
| will not be deceiv*d themſelves, any more 
than they would deceive others; they would 
not have their judgment err, any more than 
= their will. If a man ſees not the artifice of 
| complaiſance, it is ignorance; but if he diſ- 
14 covers it and ſtill ſubmits to its allurements, 
7 it 1s intolerable ambition. This ſuppleneis be- 
"Þ longs only to baſe minds, the generous are 
1 naturally more free; as the hypocrite ſcems 
1 the moſt blameable among ſinners, among all 
4 enemies the flatterer is the moſt dangerous, 
becauſe if the one wou'd fain deceive the ecye* 
of God, the other would do the fame by 
wiſe-men : But as God holds in abomination 
_ falſe devotion, the wiſe will always deteſt falſe 
“ 
| And was ſuch complaiſance not dangerous, 
Poet it is infamous, both in thoſe who receive 
4 it and thoſe who practiſe it; it is a certain ſign 
ä of weakneſs of ſoul to ſuffer it at any time to 
prevail; and women of underſtanding will de- 
1 teſt ſuch faſnionable manners as can find vice 
1 and virtue juſt where they pleaſe. | 
_  Ariſtippus * ſaid, that ** the only profit be 
* had drawn from philoſophy was, that it ugh 
A philoſopher, by birth a Cyrenian ; from whence 


his ſollowers were call d Cyrenaics, Hor. Sat. 1i. 3. 99- 
Diog. Laert. | 
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« him to ſpeak freely to all the world, and never 


o be aſham'd of diſcovering his thoughts :” 


Great minds ought always to have this point 
in view, and to be of the ſame opinion, while 
the vulgar ſtudy nothing more than to con- 
ceal their thoughts; but I hold that philoſopher 
in greater eſteem, who preach'd nothing elſe 
to his diſciples in order to promote good life, 
than that they ſhould regard the ſun in all its 
motions ; from whence they might learn, that 
as this luminary ſoon 0 e every the leaſt 

d be free from all 
manner of diſguiſe and conſtraint. The whole 
art of complaiſance conſiſts either of maliciouſ- 
neſs or baſeneſs ; it is the token either of a 
weak mind or a wicked one. As prudence and 
fortitude are inſeparable, fineſſe and weaknels 
go always together; reeds bend eaſier to the 
wind than the ſturdy oak; foxes are more 
ſubtle than lions ; the fearful than the brave, 
and little minds than great, Great minds have 
ſeldom any inclination to deceive; and if at 
any time they make uſe of this artifice, it is 
only by way of covinter-poiſon.; it is not to 
do evil, but to avoid its it is not to attack 


another perſon, but to defend themſelves ; it 


is one of the nobleſt effects of magnanimity 
to lgye and hate without diſguiſe. Moreover 
the wiſe are always equal and conſtant, but 


the complaiſant are -oblig'd to change every 


moment; there is no certainty in their hu- 
K 5 mour 
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mour any more than in their faces, becauſe it phets 
depends upon the humour of thoſe whom they fo th 
- intend to pleaſe ; they muſt in the ſame hour In 
| find fault with what before they had com- Feſat 
mended, and cry up to the skies what before who 
they had condemn'd to the ſhades below; are 
! complaifance therefore is commonly attended chat 
' — with theſe two ſhameful qualities, baſeneſs, ſays 
] and iriconſtancy. = TOE TA apple 
3 Ibis is no more than what the complaiſant * 
tthemſelves confeſs in their behaviour, as the a Of 
| moſt expert in this myſtery never addreſs chat 
FE themſelves bur to the weak and fimple-mind- a) e 
1 ed; they are like the quacks that offer not co feel 
1 expoſe their drugs but among low and com- give 
| mon people. Men of judgment know How to parie 
8 take off this mask, and to laugh at this vain Wh bu 
illuſion; they mind not what they are in the ador 
| opinion of others, but what they really are in ador 
| themſelves. And from hence it is that they ww 
i who love themſelves moſt; love alfo flat ur 
| rerets; becauſe we ſeldom find the true Know- oon 
* ledge and love of ſelf in the fame perſon. Thoſe diffi 
. who thoroughly know what they are thecm- rene 
ſelves, give no heed to flatterers when they cone 
FE praiſe them for what tliey are not; bur thoſe Se 
KP} who idolize their own opinions, have an aver- muc 
ſioon for all thoſe who contradift them; like it de 
* Ahab *, they love none but complaiſant pro- | © 
| 44 ns 'phets; 
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phets; and they care not who deceives them, 
ſo that they do but flatter them. | 

Indeed, there are ſome women, who, like 
vu ſabel , * hate your Ekjabs, I mean thoſe 
who dare reprove them for their faults ; they 
are like monkeys, who will break the glaſs 


that ſhews them their deformit „ Whereas, | 


ſays Solomon: ** A word fitly 4 is like 
155 fs in_pittures of fuer. As ant ear- 

7% an ornanrent of fine' Gold, fo is 
of  reprover upon an obedient car. F own,. 
tharin-ſubmitting to reproof, as in the boring 
an car, one mult halt the ſenſes in order to 
feel the leſs pain; but that whatever pain it 


gives, women ſhould reſolve to endure it 


patiently, beeauſe this is more uſeful and ho- 
nourable; as amendment contributes more to 
adorn the mind, than the richeſt ear-rings to- 
adorn the face. Or otfferwiſe, if we fo love 
ourſelves! as not to endure teen when it ſets 
our faults: before us, complaiſance will there 


ſoon gain the victory. As there is no further 


difficulty in taking a fortreſs, when it is ſur- 
rendered to the beſiegers; 4 it is eaſy to 
conquer a perſory by flattery,. when {elf-love 
gives up the fort. 'E nce finds not 


much trouble in ſurpriſing the mind, when 


it hath got intelligence Som ourſelves by the: 
means of ſelk⸗ love; it is ike: thoſe. thieves" 


* 1 Kijogs xix 2, &c.. 
|: Prov, xa IM 
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who have confederates in the houſe, ready to 
open the doors to them in the night when the 
family are leaſt upon their guard. When Exe 
was once gained, Adam ſoon followed; ſo 


dur inclination being once corrupted by com- 
Plaiſance, it is not long before the mind ſur- 


renders; this compariſon ſeems the more 
juſt, foraſmuch as the complaiſant have the 


; fubtlety of ſerpents as well as their venom ; 
they inſenſibly work themſelves in, where 
they gain the leaſt admittance z they attack. 
our diſpoſition in order to debauch our reaſon, 
and make the like trifling preſent of an 


—— TIE WR. e 
They therefore who are ſenſible of a natu- 
ral inclination to love complaiſance, ought al- 


ways to be upon their guard; they muſt not 


ſuffer themſelves to ſlumber, leſt the flatterer, 


Uke the ſerpent, ſhould ſeduce this Eve with- 
n them. Women eſpecially are in great dan- 
ger, if they are not upon their guard, when 


complaiſance offers them the fruit that promi- 


ſeth life, but the end thereof is death, Indecd 


they ought. well to conſider this example, 


wherein they ſee what fatal miſchief was 
- wrought by complaiſance upon the firſt ot 


women, inſpiring her with boldneſs to ſin, 
and giving countenance to that which God 


| himſelf had forbidden. They ought to remem- 


ber, they have many enemies in wait to de- 
ceive tem, who flatter not but to deſtroy 
T them, 


2 
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them, and accommodate themſelves to their 
humour, only the more eaſily to-ſeduce their 
minds. VVV 

The beſt advice I can give is, when any 
one loads us with undue praiſes, we ſhould 
moſt attentively conſider what we really are 
ourſelves; to judge whether theſe painters 
have drawn us to the life, we ſhould compare 
the copy with the original, and conſider whe- 

ther the pourtrait is not rather drawn accord- 
ing to our inclination than according to 
nature. There is no greater oppoſite to 
complaiſance than conſcience, as the one 
often condemns, while the other praiſeth us; 
but as notwithſtanding any detraction, we ſtill 
may be really good and praiſe-worthy ; ſo, 
however flattery may commend us, we may 
be really bad and juſtly blameable. Com- 
plaiſance therefore is a capital enemy to the 
conſcience; it would fain extinguiſh this di- 
vine light, it would lay this holy ſentinel 
aſleep, it would make dumb this inward 
tongue which ought to ſpeak to us without 
cealing, and which tormenteth us with its re- 
morſe at the ſame time that complaiſance is 
flattering us with its praiſes.” _ 

What then is more pernicious in ſociety 
than complaiſance, which keeps us from the 
knowledge of our faults, and amuſeth us with 
worldly error? we ought rather to bear an 
affront than complaiſance, becauſe it is leſs 
dangerous to be accuſed than to be ned 1 
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falſly. Thewormdsof afriend are of more value 


chan the Kifles of flatterers ; ſuppoſe we ſhould 


miſtake, and think ourſelves what we really 


art not, tilt it is better to deem ourſelves vi- 


cious in order to Humble ourſelves, than to 


Believe ourſelves virtuous, leſt we ſhould f:t- 
ter ourſelves in our owr pride. There is !cf 
Hurt in flying from a mere phantom, than in 
ſuffermg @ real enemy to approach us; it 


is better to fear am apparent evil chan not 0 


fear what” is truly ſo; fear in this refpe& runs 


much leſs Hazard than confidence. - 
It is true, that complaiſance and detraction 
are equally the enemies of virtue; but if che 


one falls upon us wich the ſword, the other 
attacks us with poiſon: We ought rather 
therefore to be afraid of flatterers than ſlan- 


derers ; and to fly from enemies who conceal 


their deſigns, than from thoſe who declare 
open war. But let us fee what in the end 


becomes of the complaifant, with all their 


finenefle, their paint and dawbing; when their 
artifice is once difcover'd, we utterly deteſt 


them; they become ſuſpected by all che 
world; no one has any affection for them 
but ſuch as do not know them; and in truth, 


the fatisfaction that proceeds from complai- 
ſance, and the diſguſt that ariſes from free- 


dom, n laſt as long as one another. 
ſt we difreliſh candour and freedom, and 


At fir 
are mightily pleaſed with: flattery and com- 
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plaifance 3 but upon further proof we alter 
our opinion, and have as much averſion for 
the latter, as we before had for the former; 
the one is ſweet and pleafant for a while, but 
finds long bitterneſs in the end; and the other 
begins with flight diſtaſte, but ends in laſt- 
ing and ſolid contentment; the one reſembles 
phyſic, which is diſtaſteful in order to cure; 
the other is like poiſon, whick is freer in or- 
der to do Hurt; ſo that complaifance in this 
reſpect hattt very different effects from thoſe of 
truth; foraſmuch as the whole world eſtèem and 
ſeek after truth before it appears to them, Bur 
_ no ſooner do they ſee it than it gives pain to the 
eyes: On the other hand, all the world con- 
demns the complaifance of flatterers ; but when 
it approacheth, how charming is it! how” in- 
chanting! we neither hate the one nor love 
the other, but in their abſence. 2 
Having ſeen the bad qualities of complai- 
ſance, let us now examine the good and uſe-- 
ful ; notwithſtanding what hath” been tid; 
complaiſance may be as fir from flattery as 
prudence from craftineſs, and courage from 
_raſhneſs:; and to fay, that ar leaſt it is very 
difficult to diſtinguiſſi the one from the other, is 
doing it as much wrong, as if we ſhou'd main- 
tain that a man carmot be liberal without being 
profuſe, or that a woman cannot he comely 
without being clumſy, or that moderation can- 
not be ſeparated from excess. 
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_ I muſt own, that ſometimes complaiſance 
ſtoops too low, as when Cynethus * praiſed 
Demetrius Phalereus for coughing harmo- 
niouſly, when he had got a cold: I own too 
that flatterers may abuſe this excellent virtue; 
but what is there that cannot be abuſed ? what 


is there ſo good or ſo divine, that the igno- 


rant and malicious will not prophane ? May 
we not make an ill uſe even of truth? are not 
they who publicly boaſt of ſome good action 
they have done, guilty of vanity, tho? they 
ſpeak what is true? We muſt not therefore 
find fault with complaiſance, becauſe there 


are many who know not how to practiſc it 
aright; in its nature it is very good, tho 


commonly it is put to a very bad uſe. 
To prove this, do we not find that the 
great freedom of ſpeech, which many arc ſo 
apt to praiſe, proceeds very often not from 
integrity of heart, but from conceitedneſs of 
opinion, vanity, and imprudence ? We take 
pes in contradiction, becauſe the fear of 
eing overcome gives us a reluctancy to con- 
feſs even the truth itſelf. I muſt obſerve 
however, that ſuch a moroſe humour procecds 


from a bad principle, at leaſt it is a bad ef- 


fect from a good cauſe ; they that are ſo ſtub- 


born, or fo little complaiſant, ought to be 
pitied, be they ever 


b learned or virtuous. 
We may ſay of them, as Plato ſaid of 
A poet of the iſland of Chios. 23 
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Xenocrates *, that nottwithſtanding bis great 
learning and probity be bad need to offer ſacri- 
fice to the graces, If to be guilty of ſuch ill- 
manners was unſeemly in a philoſopher, how 
can it ever be commendable in a woman ? As 
a gentle ſweetneſs is the natural endowment of 
their ſex, complaiſance ought always to at- 
tend their actions and demeanor; I approve 
not indeed of thoſe who ſeem affected, or un- 
der any conſtraint to pleaſe ; but then I can- 
not excuſe thoſe who labour ſo much to be 
ſerious that they become quite churliſn. Sweet- | 
nels and auſterity are not contrary to each 
other, but only different; prudence may ſo 
perfectly blend them together that the one 
may give a grace to the other. 
mean not by this, that in order to be 
complaiſant they muſt univerſally approve of 
every thing; to be ready to pleaſe, or to con- 
tradict on all occaſions whatever, are two ex- 
tremes equally blameable. The perſons that 
love to contradict in every thing, are either 
moroſe or preſumptuous; and they who ap- 
prove of every thing, are either ignorant or 
of a mean ſpirit; they who profeſs univerſal 
contradiction, do it either by inclination, or 
deſign ; if by inclination, this ariſes from 
the ſavageneſs of their diſpoſition ; if by de- 
ſign, this ariſes from the vanity of their minds 
but however that be, it never ſucceeds well 


See Plutarch in the life of C. Marius. | 
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ever contradicting; 


manner always 
plaiſant are very 


PT, it is nothing elſe chan patient 155 
ity 


either the is faulty, or the will in. 


| 3 ; they are either of low birth, or have 


no education. 


Ho troubieſom are ſack per ſon⸗ in con · 
verſatiom ! if they had as 

public as for their own private good, they 
would make a vow of pier den ; 


great regard for the 


they would never ſhew themdelves but when 
there is need to mortify the world. What- 
ever we do or do not, it is impoſſible to 
pleaſe them; if we will nor agree witch their 
ſentiments, they are extremely vexed.; and 


if we follow their opinion, chey preſently en- 


tertain a different one, ſo as to be for 
will immediately diſcommend it; if we con- 
demn vice, they will employ their utmoſt 
endeavours to defend it; it matters not what 


opinion they are of, provided it be con- 
ion of others. If you 


trary to- the opinion 
praiſe them, they will accuſe you. of flartery ; 
at praiſe them not, they with areuſe you 


eres oper if we ſpeak, we are called 
ers ; if we ſpeak. not, we are thought 


— and ſcornful; they find fault with either 


diſcourſe or ſilence; they condemn both con- 


verſation and folitude: 


In fact, perſons of this humour are in 4 
kaarible c - for to define com- 


if we praiſe virtue, they 


proud, Where the com- 
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_ «t laſt ignorance or truth ſhould oblige 
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lity or civil charity. If charity in the Chrif- 
tian world endureth all, things *, in the moral 
world complaiſance doth. the. ſame, tho? the 
motives. are different; foraſmuch as the one 
is to pleaſe God, and the other to pleaſe 
men. After all, we ſhall not think it hard to 
be complaiſant,, and to bear with the infir- 
mity and imperfections, of others, if we con- 
ider, that in this we do no more than what 
we often ſtand in need of for ourſelves; 
but 'tis a misfortune, that they who have no 


compaſſion or tenderneſs for others, know 


not how to bear it when they meet with a 
juſt return. NE 5 . 

They who are not complaiſant enough to 
bear with the leaſt faults in others, have never 
humility enough to ſuffer a reproof of their 
own more hainous crimes; they think that 
every one abuſes reproof like themſelves, and 


that it is not given in order to inſtruct, but 


to offend. They deſpiſe the opinion of the 


whole world, and yet would be adored them- 


ſelves; they are a8 impatient. as inſolent; 
have as 4 vanity as rudeneſs; and if 
them 
to agree with you and be ſilent, their, very 
mien ſtillſhews contradiction; after their moi 
hath concluded peace, their very ſilence car- 
ries on the war. Can any thing be more diſa- 


grecable in converſation. than this: humour? 


N 2 Cor. Xlik, 7» 0 a I 
urely 
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humour is diſpleaſing; tho” wy 
t 


ſurely this quarrelſom temper is fit for no 
other ſociety than the wrangling ſchools. I do 
not deny but that we may ſometimes argue 
together, the better to come at truth, and 


in order to make the entertainment more 


agreeable by the variety of ſubjects in dil. 
pute ; but there is reaſon to fear the being 


too warm and paſſionate on this occaſion ; at 


leaſt we ought always to remember, that 
diſpute in converſation is a war, wherein 


we ought not to contend with obſtinacy, nor 


is wha with infolence ; provided that com- 
. ance attends theſe debates, nothing can 
more agreeable; there can no more offence 


de given in a diſpute of this ſort, than be- 
tween two perſons that are flinging flowers at 
one another. 1 0 


The ſame perſons that have an inclination 


to contradict, have likewiſe. an inclination to 


correct and reform every thing; but they are 
altogether as uſeleſs as troubleſom; they 


know not how to ſhew good-will in reprov- 
ing, any more than good-nature in diſputing. 


Every thing that proceeds from their churlith 
even ſpeak 
truth, it is with ſo ill a grace, that inſtead o 
making men better they only make them their 


enemies : We at firſt take a diſguſt to them, 
_ afterwards we have an averſion, and at laſt 
we utterly deteſt them; they are always the 
object of hatred or ridicule. 


Come 
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Complaiſance meets with better ſucceſs, 

"0 IF fince, as it praiſes without flattery, ſo it re- 
Jo roves without giving offence z complaiſance 

3 the art of curing agreeably; it takes off 
d the bitterneſs of the phyſic without deſtroying 
e its virtue; it is a fun that loſes not its light 
l. in qualifying it for the eyes of the weak; 
ig it keeps ir from dazzling, but not from 
a BF enlightening the beholder. As the loadſtone 
<7 has not only the virtue to attract iron, but alſo 
do point out the north-pole ; ſo complaiſance 
r charms both high and low; it enlightens 
1- | thoſe that have eyes, and attracts thoſe that 
1 have not. They who have any knowledge ſee 
* the force of it, and they who have not feel 
it; verily, complaiſance hath a ſecret virtue 
a to charm all hearts; it is a loadſtone that at- 

tracts the very iron, I mean, the moſt. bar- 
. barous and unpoliſh'd diſpoſitions. «© 
- It gains inſenſibly upon their minds, even 
's while it corrects them; it falls not impetuouſly 
J like hail, but with the ſoftneſs of ſnow ; tho' 
. the ſnow be cold it nevertheleſs, in ſcripture 


4 ſtile *, covers the ground, as it were, with a | 
i | "-ntle of wool, in order to warm and cheriſh 6 
c the ſeeds of the earth, In like manner tho? 
| her correction may ſeem diſagreeable, it ſtill 
3 warms our hearts, and makes good deſigns, 


and holy enterpriſes ſpring up therein; it even 

I obliges in rebuking, and if it ſtrikes, it js 
. e 
oe 5 with 
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| _ with a rod in bloſſom, which in touching us 
'E ſtrews us with flowers inſtead of wounds, 

| Without complaifance the beſt advice ſcems 
rather a reproach , correction is injurious, 
394g is diſagreeable and converſation irk- 
Neither is complaiſancd a blind virtue ; it 
hath eyes as well as hands, it ſtrikes not with- 
out due regard ; there are ſome faults that it 


corrects, and others that it bears with; it 

F bears with thoſe which it cannot prevent; and ſpeec 
K indeed, ſetting afide that brotherly reproof to ao 
VI which chriftianity obliges us, what matter is often 
| it to us that many people err and have wrong | comp 
ET opinions, where they concern not either mora- ged. 
ö 


lity or ſalvation? As we cannot pretend to by h 
cure all thoſe who are a 


ny way diſeaſed, we affed 


BT ought not to pretend to undeceive all thoſe an ac 
E who are in error; it would be as vain an his 
Mi undertaking to corre& all falſe opinions, as othet 
to adminiſter phyſic to all the diſeaſes in the loſt 
World: We have no commiſſion for this pur- frien 
| poſe ; this belongs to the providence of (God, amp 
and not to us. havi 


Beſides, what neceſſity is there to ſpeak all find 
that we think, and to declare in public all odic 
that either pleaſeth or diſpleaſeth ourſelves ? whe 
A wife man ought always to think beſore he no 

22 but he is by no means oblig'd to qua 
ſpeak all he thinks: He muſt not, in order ble. 
to avoid ſaying nothing but what is _ by T 
we ing 


| 
: 

* 

* 
7 

2 
3 
1 

"t 
1 
1 


cretion 3 to be frank and free, there is no 
necd of being uncivil: We offend not againſt 
truth by not always publiſhing it we are 


forbidden indeed, always to ſpeak that which 


is falſe ; hut we are not commanded to 
always that which is true. There is no law 


chat obligeth us to publiſh all our ſentiments, 


or to diſcover all our thoughts. _ 


On the other hand, this great freedom of 
ſpeech is not only-unzuſt or troubleſom, but 


alſo very dangerous; this imprudent plainneſs 
often irritates the ſweeteſt temper, whereas 
complaiſance ſometimes ſoftens the moſt rug- 


ged. Clitus loſt the friendſhip of Aexander 


by having ſpoke too freely; Soipio gain'd the 
affection of Syphax by entertaining him with 
an agreeable pleaſantneſs; the one preſerv'd 
his life with a ſtranger and barbarian , the 
other, by having taken an indiſcreet liberty, 
loſt his life at the hands of his moſt intimate 
friend . Ex 
amples enough to this purpoſe, without our 
having recourſe to hiftory ; we ſhall daily 
find that without complaiſance, we become 
odious and infupportable to all the world; 
where there is no oomplaiſance there can be 
no civility, and without theſe two excellent 
qualities ſociety cannot but be very difagreea- 


ble. But above all, women ſhould conſider, 
wr ** 


* Quint. Cart. Jib. viii. cap. 3. 
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faying all that is true be guilty of indiſ- 


ience furniſneth us with ex- 
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dure to be compared to a g 
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that as their faces cannot pleaſe without ſome 
ſhare of beauty, their converſation can never be 


agreeable without ſome ' ſhare of complai. 


ſance. UE 

But laſtly, what is of greater concernment, 
having ſhewn how they ought to practiſe 
complaiſance, let us ho conſider how they 
ought to receive , and let us examine the 
difference between a complaiſant perſon and a 
flatterer, that we may not miſtake the one 
for the other. The celebrated Panthea is a 
ſufficient inſtance in this point; this lady wa 
not leſs modeſt than fair, ſhe contemn'd even 


the praiſes ſhe juſtly deſerv'd; Lucian de- 


ſcribing the perfections of her mind as well as 


face, compares her to the Minerva of Phidlas 
and the Venus of Praxiteles. Pantbea would 
by no means accept commendations that 


ſeem'd to her exceſſive; nor cou'd ſhe en- 
deſs; Lucian, 
the compariſon 


to anſwer her, and to juſti 


he had made, ſhews us, in very few words, 
the difference between the praiſes of an orator 


and thoſe of a flatterer. 


We muſt not, ſays he, in praiſing any | 
thing compare it to that which is leſs, be- 
6 cauſe this would be to take off from its me- 


< rit; nor to what is equal, for this would 


be no more than comparing a thing with 


46 


« ceive 


< itſelf; but to ſomething more excellent, 
* {om whence the ſubject of praiſe may re- 
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ne « ceive a greater luſtre and eclat. An hunter, 
be « ſays he, when he praiſes a favourite dog, 


i. | © does not compare him to a fox, becauſe 
© this is too little; nor to a wolf, becauſe 
nt © this is too near an equality; but to a lion, 


6 e that hath more ſtrength and courage. Praiſes 
<« without foundation are mere flatteries, praiſes 
the « without ornament are injurious, praiſes that 
1, | join ornament to merit are always juſt and 
me acceptable; it is flattery that praiſeth the 
1 © crooked for having a fine ſhape, and the 
"ll &« bald- for a fine head of hair. From 
en this reaſoning then of Lucian we find that in 
de- praiſing we muſt raiſe that which is little to a 
as proper mean, and that which is merely pro- 
has per to ſomething excellent; praiſe muſt not 
uld lay what is falſe, but only magnify 3 it ought 
hat not to be profuſe, and yet may be liberal. 
en- There is a great difference between plain 
an, hiſtory and panegyric z mere deſcription is 
ſon not ſufficient, ſomething muſt be added of 
ds, | pomp and ornamenn. 
tor Women may judge from hence, that there 
is even more difference between praiſe and 
any | flattery than between the decently ſetting off 
be- a face and painting it; they may clearly fee 
ne- | from: the example of this orator, how they 
uld ought ol oy aiſe ; and from the example 
ith of this lady, how they ought to receive it. 
nt, Lucian ſhews that he well knew the laws of 
re- | thetorię ʒ and Pantbea, that ſhe was not igno- 
ire Vos, I. = "us e 
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rant of the rules of modeſty and decorum. I 


know there are very few, that, like this lady, ”— 
make a conſcience of receiving the praiſcs chat "} 
are given them be they ever ſo extravagant Bre 
] and exceſſive; I know that the vanity of tract 
i many is not leſs ſacrilegious than bold, when that 
i they accept from their idolaters, without the imp 
j leaft ſcruple, the names of angel or ſome- Pons 
| thing more divine ; laſtly, I know that we have hes 
j more reaſon to exhort to moderation than to non 
i freedom. Nevertheleſs it is to be conſider'd, 1 5 
| that they ought not to violate the laws of de- „eg 
; corum by too cloſely obſerving thoſe of mo- fer 
deſty ; prudence will ſhew a certain mean be· ok 
tween inſolence and incivility. Tho' chriſtia- fon 
g nity ris us to reject all ſort of praiſes, even ſ „ 
| the moſt juſt ; yet it is good and proper I ub 
ſometimes, that complaiſance ſhould approve | Vi 

by the countenance what humility of the foul ble 
inwardly contemns. In this reſpect they al- F .. t. 
ways owe their conſciences to God, but ſome- men 
times their mien and outward behaviour to F Kno 

cuſtom and the world. 7 they 
But to finiſh this diſcourſe with a partici- von 
lar of the greateſt importance; if they find | had 
' themſelves moved and greatly affected at the 10 tl 

praiſes which complaiſance is pleaſed to beſtow Þ out 
upon them, they have nothing to do but to conf 
look into themſelves, in order to find their 5 

remedy in their own conſciences. As we are nt 


leſs afflicted, when we know that the _ 


ſaid of us is falſe, ſo we ought to be leſs 
elated, when we know that the good that is 
ſaid of us is not true: We mu guard OuUr- 


ſelves againſt flattery as well as againſt de- 


traction by the knowledge of felt; ſeeing 
that conſcience comforts us againſt theſe vile 
impoſtors, by ſhewing us our innocence ; the 
ſame will humble us when we are flatter'd, by 


ſhewing us our defects. And if it be not 
enough to conſider our own imperfections, let 


us reflect upon the treachery and deceitful- 
neſs of others: How falſe are the dealings 
of men! they that have the countenances 
of humble admirers, have ſometimes the 


ſouls of murderers; and ſometimes they 
who ſo fondly praiſe us in their addreſſes curſe 


us bitterly in their thoughts. 
Women, like the poets' Eurydice, are lia- 


| ble to find a ſerpent under every flower“; 


as their ſex is naturally inclined to ſweetneſs, 


men will put poiſon into that which they 


know they love ; they will lay ſnares where 
they are ſure they will pw: But flatterers 
would be able to do them leſs miſchief, if they 
had more regard to the deſigns of ſuch than 
to their ſpeeches ; they would more eaſily find 


out thoſe who diſguiſe the truth, if they 


confider'd- that there are three qualities ab- 
Flying from Ariſtæus, ſhe was ſlain by a ſer- 


pent. Virg. Georg. iv. 458. 
bh aa L 2 ſolutely 
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ſolutely neceſſary to form a juſt and friendly 
ſpeaker ; which are reſolution, prudence, 
and affection. Where reſolution is wanting, 
a man either palliates or dawbs ; and where 
prudence or affection are wanting, he be- 
comes injurious. Timorous minds dare not 


ſpeak, the imprudent cannot, and enemies 


will not. In ſhort, moſt innocently to ren- 


der or receive complaiſance, the wiſe ought 


to think that it is abſolutely forbidden, 


when we take more care to pleaſe men 


than to pleaſe God “. They ought to think 


that God often 1 thoſe actions 
which gain the applauſe 


of men; and that 
they who liſten to flatterers for exaltation 
in this world, ſhall want wherewithal to 
defend themſelves, when God ſhall paſs judg- 
ment on them in the next. 


0 HAN K. 


Of BIRTH and EDUCATION, 


wAY 1.4 T 0 with great propriety ſaith, 
chat the three grand and moſt ex- 


Weng cellent principles of the world are 
nature, fortune, and art; ſeeing that 

nature g ves life; fortune, wealth; art, know- | 
edge; and that nature and art have ſeldom 
® Gal.i, 10. . "ap 


my luſtre but what they borrow from the ad- 


| vantages of fortune, which ſets off the other 


two with proper ornaments, and exhibits 


them to public view as on a ſtage, But I can- 


not approve of this philoſopher's opinion, 


when he ſays “ that nature and fortune 21 — F 


« the greateſt things, and art the leaſt, Na- 
« ture makes the man, while art can riſe no 
« higher than to the image of one ; fortune. 
gives kingdoms, but art no more than diſ- 
« courſive knowledge and ſcience.” Plato in 
this ſentiment ſeems not ſo divine as uſual ; 
he ſpeaks like mere fallible man; for ſo great 
and valuable are the works of art, that bcth 


nature and fortune ſtand in need of ber 


affiſtance to raiſe our admiration z- they both 
are blind 'till art is pleaſed to open their eyes. 
Without acquired knowledge it is impoſſible 


to live well, or bear any ſort of rule with. 
honour or credit, How many great eſtates 


have been deſtroy'd for want of conduct? 


what great genius's have been loſt to the 


world for want of education ? I ſhall not ſay 
any thing here of the power of fortune, but 


only treat of nature and art, or rather of 
birch and education, in order to ſee which 


of the two it is that women are moſt ob- 
lig'd to in their act ions and the conduct of life. 
It ſeems at firſt, as if birth or the being 


ol good extraction was of more conſequence to 


L 3 them. 


; 4 
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them than any thing elſe whatever; foraſmuch 
as with this advantage they are ſufficiently ac- 
compliſh*'d, as it were by nature and without 
any pains or trouble; a good genius hat} as 
little need of rules, as a good conſtitution hath 


of phyſic ; and that high birth hath better 


ſucceſs in life with tolerable education, thin 
low extraction with the beſt. As the leaſt of the 
ſtars in the heavens is of more eſtimation, and 
hath greater influence than the ſun in a pic- 
ture, ſo the leaſt advantages from nature are 
of higher value than all that can be acquired 
by art and ſtudy. A ſtudied grace falls as 
much ſhort of a natural one, as a picture does 
of the life; and were all the women to ſub- 
mit to an arbitration, as the three goddeſſes 
be.ore Paris, I think we ſhould give the ſame 
judgment with the ſhepherd, that the moſt 
graceful in native charms is the moſt beau- 
til. 5 . | 
As of a good face, without any decoration or 
ſerting off, we may obſerve the beauty; ſo of 


good natural parts, without any culture or in- 


itruction, we cannot but obſerve the ſtrength 


and excellency ; thiow a jewel into the dirt, 


it will ſtill betray ſome ſparks of native ſplen- 
dor, and an excellent genius will ſtill ſhine 


through whatever cloud ſurrounds it. True 


nobility always emits certain rays, and catrics 
certain ſig es of eminence in the countenance z 
5 which 
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which gives a better grace and more conſtant 
ſucceſs to all their actions. 

The virtues to which we are molt inclined 
by nature laſt longer than thoſe to which we- 
are not; we more caſily retain that which we 
have by birth, than what is acquired by art 
and ſtudy. Nature herein is like thoſe ſtep- 
mothers that pay a greater regard to their 
own children than to thoſe of another bed ; 
ſhe is like the earth that nouriſheth more 
kindly the produce of her own foil, than what 
is implanted by the gardiner. The effects of 
nature are like the ſtreams that for ever flow 
of themſelves ; the effects of art are like the 
conduits of fountains, which continually ſtand. 
in need of repair; what comes from nature is 
always more equal and ſure. 

Hence it is, that there are many who love 
rather to follow their own natural genius than 
to renouncę it for the affectation of any y thing elſe, 
however. better ſuch thing may be and more 


commendable. Their opinioh 1s not at all unrea- 


ſonable, ſince it is very poſſible to ſucceed bet- 
ter in cultivating that Which, tho” of no great 
citimation, we have in ourſelves, than in pre- 
tending to imitate what is more excellent in 
others. As David * was better equipp'd for 
battle with his crook and ſtaff than with the 
arms of Saul, and could do more execution 
with the inſtruments of a ſhepherd than with 
* 1 Sam. xvii. 38. «4g 
L 4 thoſe 
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thoſe of a king; ſo more may be effect. dec 

ed by our own genius than by all the and 

ſtudy to the world ; if the fineſt method and a CC 

moſt pompous ſtile ſuits not well with our belt 

abilities, the affectation of it would be of more eaſt 
viſſervice to us than advantage for wanting ſtep 

liberty, we can never be truly graceful. | upo 

How ſuperſluous is the conſtraint, | how to 

vain the trouble to pretend to acquire a per- wit] 

fection which is not natural to us! ſince what- 35 4 

| © ever is indifferent is not worthy to be imitated, _ nite 
and what is moſt excellent cannot: The mu 
| _ ligheſt perfection in any thing is not attainable clir 
by art alone : who can acquire by art the ner- die 

vous ſtrength and flowing eaſe of true elo- m1! 

quence ? Or in juſt reaſoning, ſubtilty and any 
promptneſs ? And as to a good grace, who | Tr 

can ever acquire that native beauty, that fove- W. 

reign charm, which painters know not how to oft 

draw, nor poets to deſcribe, and which it is Car 

much eaſier to be ſenſible of than to expreſs ? up 

"Beſides, what need have we to light a fam- | fin 

beau when the ſun ſhines upon us ? What Ne! 

need to have recourſe to the light of art when 1 © 

we enjoy the light of nature? It is not only | alc 
ſuperfluous but diſgraceful and difficult ; and an 

indeed however fine the rules, and however thi 

great the examples which we would follow, BU 

are, it oftentimes coſts us more trouble to do na 

juſt what another man does than to do more 00 


I is eaſier to ſurpaſs than to equal another ; 
> e rp becauſe 


* = *. — == ” 


minds will ſometimes, li 
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becauſe to do more requires only ſtrength. 


and courage, but to do juſt ſo much, requires 


a certain meaſure and proportion wherein our 
beſt endeavours-may chance to fail: As it is 
caſier to outrun a man than to walk with him 
ſtep by ſtep z becauſe in the former we depend 


upon ourſelves, but in the latter are ſubject 


to the humour and gait of him we contend. 
with. 4 : ED | Oe 
There is too much conſtraint and mean · ſpi- 


ritedneſs in acting after this manner; it is 


much better therefore to follow our own in- 
clination, provided it be not contrary to tue 
dictates of reaſon: It is much better to exa- 
mine our on genius for the attainment of 
any perfection; as we firſt examine the na- 
ture of the ſoil, before we either plant or ſow. 
Whatever may be ſaid in the praiſe of art, it 
often proves a labyrinth, from whence we 
cannot eaſily extricate ourſelves ;. we mult fly 
vpwards,. inſtead of troubling ourſelves to 
find a way out of ſo many turnings that ge 
nerally perplex the 7 Indeed great 

e the birds, walk. 


along the paths; but they as oſten ſoar aloft, 
and make uſe of their wings as well as feet ; 
they follow the force of their ganivs,. and 
give way to the warmth of their own imagi- 
nation without any other guide than that ct: 
common: ſenſe and the light of nature, inſtead 
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of embarraſſing themſelves with the many ſow 


troubleſom rules that are preſcribed by art. mu 
If we could arrive at the true knowledge of bec 
our own temper and conſtitution, we ſhould eve 
find leſs difficulty in obtaining ſucceſs in what- and 
ever we undertake z in renouncing this prin- hav 
ciple to imitate ſome other — we are our 
like thoſe who reſign a good patrimony upon | gut 
the uncertainty of ſeeking a fortune elſewhere ; | 
we are like Marc Antony, when he forſook 2e 
the fineſt beauty in Rome to run after one not obe 
half ſo fair in Ægypt; it is to prefer a Cleo- nat 
patra to the matchleſs Octavia; deſpiſing the 
what is in our power, however excellent it are 
be, - for, ſomething not ealily attainable, nor no 
of equal value when attained. How happy ag 
would it be for women in every thing they th 
do or omit, thoroughly to know their own | m. 
temper and conſtitution! we 
For behold the ſource of the greateſt di- lib 
orders in the world; ignorant of what we arc ch 
by nature we would fain acquire that which ' br 
we have not ablities to attain. The gay hu- | * 
mour will ſometimes affect the reſerve of the tu 
melancholy, and the melancholy the fierte of 1 
the choleric; inſtead of adapting our humour ce 
to that which is moſt ſuitable hereto, we fly W 
from it and perſue an example, which rather 
throws us back and hinders us from arriving i 
at any degree of perfection. If we duly rc- tl 
garded the ſeeds of virtue that nature ha b 
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ſown in our minds, weſhould render ourſelves 
much more perfect and happy; more perfect, 
becauſe we ſhould with leſs pains acquire what- 
ever perfection is conformable to our nature; 
and more happy, becauſe our actions would 
have leſs conſtraint, and we ſhould employ 
ourſelves only in thoſe means which are con- 
ducive to our happineſs. Ns ON = Wes 

But it is a misfortune, ſaith Cicero, that 
we ſuck dotun error with our mot hers milk, To 


obey cuſtom, truth muſt yield to vanity, and 


nature to opinion; we are ſo confounded with 
the variety of opinions, and impreſſions that 
are made on us from the cradle, that we can- 
not find our true ſelves when we come of 
age to make this reflection. We know not 
the abilities of our own genius, and have 
more regard to what others do, than what 
we are able to do ourſelves. We act herein, 
like ſome mothers that are more tond of other 
children than their own, and love an adopted 
branch better than their own offspring ; with- 
out conſidering, that were we to follow na- 
ture we ſhould ſooner arrive at perfection 


and happineſs; and that, whatever we do. 


contrary to our own. humour, it muſt always 
want an agreeable freedom and a good grace.” 

[ cannot deny however but that there are 
ſome inclinations very bad, and ſome diſpoſi- 
tions that ſtand in great need of reſormation; 
but even herein may be ſeen the power of 

7 e nature, 


1 r 
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nature, ſince there are ſo very few who ſtudy to then 
correct their natural temper, and to ſurmount at |] 
the vices that are born with them. This is not alon 
only true of particular perſons but of whole ting 
nations; the Carthaginians were always reckon'd but 
deceitſul; the Lacedemonians ſlow and tardy tuit 
in their undertakings, and the Athenians on tur 
the contrary raſh and over-haſty *. Thus I ſay thr 
particular countries are attach'd to particular cal 
vices, as well as the individuals; which vices | 
it is very difficult to overcome; nay ſtrive all _ 
| we can, we never gain a complete victory over be! 
| , theſe natural diſpoſitions. Solon was a man tre 
that loved letters, and accordingly. he was vi 
found wich a book in his hand when he was a 
ching; Socrates was naturally given to jcer hi 
and railing, and accordingly play'd the but- be 
toon in the laſt moments of his life r. +. 
For a man to defire intirely to overcome 
this natural tendency, is much the ſame as to tb 
deſire to leap above his ſhadow, or to fly tl 
from himſelf. We may indeed mortify our e 
natural paſſions, but we cannot kill them; 1 
wie may poſſibly keep them under ſo as not i 
to permit them to become our maſters, but 4 
they will ſometimes rebel ; if they do not al- i 


together govern us, they however give us much 
trouble; we may perhaps for ſome time keep 


- ® Theſe examples are omitted in the latter editions. 

+ The names likewiſe of Soon and Socrates are omit- 
oe in the INT e TY, = 

them 
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them in their proper channels, but” they will 
at length overflow, and like a torrent carry 
along all before them. Nero at his firſt ſet» 
ting out behaved with prudence and decorurn ; 
but in a little while not even the care and 
tuition of Seneca were able to reſtrain the na. 
tural vitiouſneſs of his temper ; the mask was 
thrown- off, and the man, if he might be 
called man, appeared in his genuine colours . 

Let us look into ourſelves, we ſhall find 
that a favourite paſſion will ſometimes get the 
better of us, notwithſtanding the efforts of 
reaſon and the precepts of philoſophy. If our 
vitious inclinations ſeem ſubdued, it is but for 
a while, like MartiaPs bear that leap'd upon 
his keeper and devour'd him, tho' he dad 
been tamed for many years, nor had before 
attempted any miſchief . 

How ſtrange are che effects of ae 
there have bee thoſe who have not diſcovered 


the viticuſnels of their tempers but in the way 


there are certain countries where the hair , 
white in youth, but grows black in old age 

ſo we ſee .many, who are. ſober and ikeroet 
in their co, but in their Dee. . 


" Tacit. ann. 4. 
+ I do not remember this ſaid of any bear in Martial, 
but of a lion. lib. i. epigr. 10. 
L ſerat ingrato leo perfidus'ore niagiſirues; | 
Auſus tam notas contemerare manus. 


— ene roar men 
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| are addicted to all manner of ſport, licentiouſ- The 

| neſs and debauch; theſe are the ſeeds of upCc 

evil that lie lurking within us, and ſhoot not cat 

forth but in the latter ſeaſon. ma 

Nature will always take its own courſe, and ma 

whatever pains are taken by education to cor- tol 

rect it, it will at laſt ſhew its good or bad pat 

qualities. There is a notable inſtance of this mx 

in the two daughters of Auguſtus ; they were ar 

brought up in the ſame court, had the fame au 
inſtructions, and the ſame examples ſet before ol 

it them; yet Livia kept company with none but * 
' libertines, while Julia delighted only in the 1 

converſation of the wiſe : At all public en- 

tertainments the one was ſurrounded with on 
courteſans and profligates, and the other with * 

200006" a9 . Thus although theſe two 1 
princeſſes had the fame care taken of thcir : 


education, they were very different in their 
lives and conduct; by following their own a 
inclinations, the one was a diſcreet and molt k 
accompliſh'd lady, the other a looſe and moſt Te 
| abandon'd proſtitute. Such then is the force || © 
of nature, good or bad; Jet us now fee what =, 
are the effects of a good education, and how 
abſolutely neceſſary it is for all women how- 
ever diſtinguiſh'd by their birth. - 5 
Whatever may have been ſaid in favour of | 
high birth, education ſeems ſtill more requi- | 
fite for the accompliſhment of 'the fair ſex : 
„ Tacit, annal. 1. Sueton, in vita Auguſti, Th b 
138 FE 
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The former depends upon chance, the latter 


upon the application of our own minds. Edu- 


cation is neceſſary for all ſorts of perſons, it 
makes ſuch as have a good natural diſpoſition 
more perfect, and ſuch as have a bad one more 
tolerable z it gives a luſtre to the one, and re- 
pairs the defects of the other. As lead may be 
made more valuable by the art of Pbidias than 


a maſs of unwrought gold; ſo but mean na- 


* 
- 


tural parts may ſucceed better in the world by 
a good education, than the moſt excellent diſ- 
poſition when ſpoiled by an improper 
taulty education. _ n 


In the beginning of this chapter we laid 


down the three e ge of Plato, but here 


we ſhall take notice of the three principles of 


Plutarch ; „ ,we can arrive, ſays he, at no 
« perfeftion either in virtue or the ſciences with- 


e out nature, reaſon, and application“ Na- 


ture gives the capacity, reaſon gives rules and 
precepts, and application exerciſeth us in ac- 
quiring facility and habit. Learning without 
genius is ſtill rude, and nature without learn- 
ing is blind; but both the one and the. other 
without practice and experience are ſtill imper · 
fect: From hence it is manifeſt, how neceſſary 
education is, ſince it comprehends both art 
and experience; it poliſheth and gives the 


finiſhing ſtroke to what nature but begun; 
dee Plutarch's morals, on the education of chil- 


dren. 
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© as nature affords matter, education muſt give 
1 Ao Bra 1 
For this reaſon our anceſtors thought that 
a man- ſtood not leſs indebted” to his tutor 
and inſtructors than to his parents; ſeeing 
that if theſe gave him life the other gave him 
knowledge, without which life ſelf would 
prove but a burden. The Eacedemoniens there- 
fore made choice of one of their wiſeſt and moſt 
eminent magiſtrates, to inſtruct and educate 
ag children: Eteocles * choſe rather to give 
his old men in hoſtage to Antipater than the 
young ones, fearing leſt youth ſhould be cor- 


: 
. 


rupted in a ſtrange country. Laſtly, it was 


upon this account that the Pyzbagoreans were 
wont to ſay, that the education of youth was 

the foundation 'of. the public weal. 
And indeed it was but right to think that 


ſtates and provinces gut greatly upon 


the good-nurture: and education of children; 

becauſe it is very difficult to keep a people 

in obedience who have been bred up in re- 

bellion. Beſides, the principles which na- 

ture inſpires generally 4 only private 

good, whereas art and education point out 
ut 


y we'owe the public; nature prompts 


us to aſpire: after liberty, and education {ili 
retains us in ſubmiſſive dux. 
Good education therefore is abſolutely nc- 


ceſfary : however rich the ſoil there mult be la- 


The Lacedemonian general. EM a 
bour 


* : f 
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bour and tillage where we expect any fruit; | 
ſo however excellent the natural genius is, yet : 
for its better ſucceſs it muſt have recourſe to 1 
good inſtructions and good examples, Yet 
more, as the richer the ground is, it is more fer- 

tile of weeds and brambles; ſo the ſtronger the 
natural parts are, they are generally more pro- 
ductive of bad effects while they continue 
without diſcipline. Corrupt nature employs 

all her power in the production of evil; we 
muſt prune our inclinations as we do the trees, 
that thoſe parts only may thrive which will 
bring forth fruit. I own that we muſt ſome- 
times have regard to temper; for as all ſorts 
of ground are not fit for all forts of ſeeds, 

ſo every natural diſpoſition is not capable of 
receiving the ſame impreſſions; as nature 
without art is never certain and conſtant, art 
I vichout nature hath neither ſtrength nor 
ö ſweetneſs; it is neceſſary there ſhould be mat- 

ter to ſuſtain the form, and without a fub- 
ſtance to rely upon there could be no ac- 
cients, | 4, Se . CN 
But however requiſite good nat parts 

may be for our ſucceſs in life, they may chance 

to lie under ſome conſtraint, and we may be 
oblig'd to take as much pains to excel in a. 
virtue to which we have an inclination, as in 
that to which we have none. Indeed this point. 

of morality. is not leſs agreeable than ne- 
ceſſary; for fear therefore of abuſe herein it 
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is good to obſerve that nature gives us not ſo 
ſtrong a propenſion to virtue, as to the ex- 
tremes which beſet us from a tempting world; 
ſhe riſes to excels or falls into detect. if not 


ſtayed in the point of mediocrity by the af 
ſiſtance of art and education. Nature ſtands 


in need of the goad or the bridle ; ſhe either 
freezes or burns, and flies from one extreme 


to the other, if education points not out the 


mean wherein true virtue conſiſts. 
Moreover, when nature carries us to an 


exceſs, be it raſnneſs, prodigality, or the lic, 


we are apt to think we have an inclination to 
virtue, whereas in truth we are perſuing vice 
only; and therefore it is ſaid that morality 
finds as great difficulty in healing the diſ- 


eaſes of the ſoul, as phyſic thoſe ot the body. 
 Phylic can hardly cure the diſeaſes that attend 


a conſumption ; morality can hardly cure the 
diſeaſes that ariſe from too great a plenitude. 


Phy ſic more eaſily pulls down than it repairs ; 


morality more ealily repairs than it pulis 
down: The one labours to give life to the 
body, the other to kill the bad habits of the 
foul *. VVV 
So that even in that to which we have the 
ſtrongeſt natural tendency, we ſometimes find 
more difficulty to. ſucceed ; it is harder for 
the prodigal to become truly liberal than ior 


the covetous man; it is more eaſy to raiſc a 
bis laſt ſentence is omitted in the latter editions. 


defect 
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defect to a proper mean than to make exceſs 
return again to order. The reaſon is plain, 
exceſs always gives more pleaſure than defect, 
and tho? theſe two extremes are equally vitious, 
yet we are more ireely inclined to the one 
than to the other; we chooſe rather to have 


too much than too little; we had rather be 


fat and puffed up than lean and meagre. 
It ſeems more excuſable and ſhews a better 
ſpirit, to fin with the prodigal than with the 
covetous, and with the raſh than with the 
coward, 

It is certain therefore that {imple nature 
gives us nothing juſt and regular; it only 
makes us, prodigal or raſh, but it 1s art or 
education, that mult teach us how to be truly 
brave and liberal. From whence we may learn, 
thar the ſtronger the natural parts. are they 
ſtand in need of the better education, in order 
to regulate or retrench the bounties of nature; 
for in truth without education a woman by 
nature fluent of tongue will become a prat- 
tling goſſip ; the ſerious diſpoſition will turn 
to ſavageneſs, and the wiſe to deceitfulneſs and 
fraud. Nature will loſe its way without a 
guide, and its force and vigour become pre- 
judicial, unleſs properly employed by art and 
the light of Nas | A 

But ſuppoſe that what I have ſaid were efalſe; 
ſuppoſe it were more eaſy to ſucceed in a vir- 
due to which we have a natural enen 
than 


= 
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than in that to wich we have none; what 
would there be in this worthy of praiſe ? Of 
what advantage is it to be good, when we can- 


not be otherwiſe ? What honour is there in 
being virtuous, when we cannot fin but by 


mere force and ſtudy ? This may be a happi- 


| neſs, but ndt ſuch as to be gloried in. A per- 


fon is no more praiſe-worthy for having a na- 
tural tendency to ſome virtue than for being 


born with a fair face or a good conſtitution, 


Indeed virtues that are born with us may be 
founded upon no commendable principles; 
natural patience comes from ſtupidity, har- 
dineſs & temper from ignorance, and the want 


of a generous ſpirit, In ſhort there can be no 


merit where there is no liberty. 

But granting knowledge and choice, yet what 
praiſe can there be in acting after ſucha manner to 
which we are readily inclined by nature? We 
do not wonder ſo much at the excellency of 
an orator in Demades“ as in Demoſthenes, | 
fay Demoſthenes, becauſe nature ſeems not tu 
have given him either tongue or lungs ſuth- 
cient for that province; who nevertheleſs be- 


came ſo celebrated for his admirable eloquence, 
that his ſole example may ſuffice to ſhew that 


there is nothing impoſſible to art, and that there 
is no defect but what may be overcome by labour 
* An Athenian orator, who would riſe up and fi ich 


what faint Demo/benes could not utter for want of pre- 
weditation and ability, _ 1 


acquired the 
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and ſtudy. This indeed is highly commen- 
dable, when notwithſtanding any nataral op 


E to what is good we ceaſe not out la- 


urs till we have acquired an habit thereto ; 
indeed to raiſe a virtue in our ſouls to which 
nature is repugnant, is like thoſe princes who 
to evidence their power build palaces and 
pleaſure-houſes upon rocks and indeſerts. How | 
glorious is it to ſee Heraclides * become a Phi- 
!oſopher, having ſo little an inclination to wif- 
dom? Or Socrates become ſo good a man, 
with a diſpoſition ſo little inclinable to vir- 
tue? How glorious is it to ſee a foul al 
ther chaſte, when the warmth of luſtful youth 
fires the blood ? How glorious is it to fee a 
philoſopher forcing an infirm body to war, 


and exerting a noble courage while the ſen- 


ſes tremble? I much more admire the cou- 
rage of Cato than that of Ajax, the courage 


of reaſon more than that of conſtitution. I am 


not ſurpris'd, that the blind ſhould defy the 
lightning, and the deaf ſhould not fear the 
thunder; the leſs knowledge a man hath of 
evil, undoubtedly he hath the leſs reaſon to 
fear it; = I behold 0 w admi- 
ration the many great 0 , that have 

habe of ſeveral ney 4 to which 


by nature they had no diſpoſition, | | 
A philoſopher of Pentus, ſcholar to Plato and Arif. 

75 le, calle I 

ticus. 


4+ 


d for his effeminaey Pompicus inftead of Pon- 
| 7 | Tl . * 
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There is more honour then in conquer. 
ing an inclination to evil, and being good by 
choice, than in being ſo from temper and 
conſtitution ; education therefore is altogether 
requiſite, ſince it improves the virtues of a 
good diſpoſition,andamends the defects of a bad 
one; nor is there any perſonof ſo mean a birth or 
ſo vile a diſpoſition that ought not to aſpire to 
perfection, ſeeing there are ſo many great ex- 
amples of perſons that have ſurmounted the 

'vitioufneſs of their Temper, and gain'd a 
complete victory over their repugnancy to 
all goodneſs. It is education that muſt do 
this, and therefore it is highly to be eftecm- 
ed fince it ſerves both for nouriſhment and 
phyſic; it heals the diſeaſed and preſerves the 
ealthful; it poliſhes what is good and cor- 
rects what is bad in the natural conſtitution, 

But to come to what is of greater impor- 

tance; for our better ſucceſs in life we muſt 


begin betimes to qualify ourſelves for true 
' a pious education; for, 


_ probity by means o 
whatever diſinclination we may have to evil, 
there are many virtues daily to be. acquired 
and many imperfections to be conquered, An 
hatred of vice and the love of virtue can- 
not be inculcated too ſoon ; I like not there- 
fore the opinion of Hefod, who would not 
have children inſtructed before they are ſeven 
years old: Chryfippus * pleaſes me better, who 
A ſtoic | pans you born at Tarſus. He was aſcholar 
to Zeno, and a moſt acute logician. Hor. Sat i. 3. 124- 
Laert. Plutarch, On ſloic 12 8 
N main- 
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maintain'd that in the whole life of man there 


is no time to be loſt. Can we begin too ſoon 
to amaſs that wealth of which we never can 
be rich enough? can we ſtudy too ſoon that 


knowledge, in which we never can be ſuffi- 


ciently perfect? 1 | 
The length of time required for the acqui- 
fition of knowledge and the ſhortneſs of hu- 


man life, is a general complaint *; but it 


we ſearch into this miſtake we ſhall find 
that this evil proceeds not from our end- 


ing life too ſoon, but from our beginning it 


too late. We ſhould find it long enough for 
the attainment of all neceſſary knowledge, 
if we began to live and to ſtudy near the ſame 


time; they who ſleep till noon complain 


unjuſtly of the ſhortneſs of the day; they 
would have kept back the evening, had they 
made a proper uſe of the morning. Since we 


cannot Jengthen the term , we muſt the 


ſooner ſet to work; we muſt forward the 


beginning with all poſſible improvement, 


* Our want of time and the ſhortneſs of homan 
life are ſome of the principal common- place complaints, 
which we prefer againſt the eſtabliſh'd order of things, 
they are the grumblings of the vulgar, and the pathetic 
lamentations of the philoſopher; but they are imperti - 
nent and impious in both. Bolingbr. letters on the 
true uſe of retirement and ſtudy.” 5 

+ The term itſelf is long ; we render it ſhort, and che 
want we complain of flows from our profuſion, not 


from our poverty: we are all arrant ſpend-thrifts, &c. 


Bolingby 0 ibid. 
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_ we cannot by any means puſh off the 
end. FN 

At what time then muſt we undertake that 
important buſineſs, the education of chil. 
 » dren? ſurely we can never teach them too 
early what ought to be the practice of their 
whole lives; as Lelius * among the heathens 
taught his daughter in her infancy the laws of 

_ eloquence, that ſhe might learn to f. 
| with grace and propriety, ſo St. Jerom PR 
Pacatula the laws of chriſtianity even in the 
cradle, that when gor up ſhe might lead 
a righteous and godly life, What ought we 
to learn ſooner than religion? or where can 
' we offer up the firſt-fruits of reaſon, or make 


the firſt eſſays of the tongue more worthily, | 


than in acknowledging and adoring that al- 


mighty Being who gave us both the one and 


0 . 
Joſepbus ſays that the Iſraelites, by com- 
mand of Moſes, knew the laws before they 
knew their own names; from whence we 
may learn at what time to begin a chriſtian edu- 
cation. It may be objected perhaps that young 
children are not capable of ſo ſerious a know- 
ledge z but ſurely infants are capable of 
knowing the laws, tho' not of putting them 
in practice; they are capable of the functions 


of the memory, tho” not of thoſe of judgment; 


„A nobleman of Rome, ſirnam'd the wiſe, See Pla- 
terch in the life of Gracchus, 5 


hence 


b 


hence 
the 
mor! 


hence the poets feigned the moſt ancient of 


the mules to be Mnemoſyne 8. that is, Me- 


mory, to ſnew us, that this is the firſt thing 
we are capable of; and as we can expect no- 
thing from che field that has not been till'd 


and ſown, ſo no fruit can redound from 


all our care and watchings, if this mother 
of art and ſciences be barren. This then muſt 
be rendered fruitful by a good and timely 
education in order to produce ſalutary effects, 
when children come to the age of reaſon and 
underſtanding; infants are capable of receiv- 
ing when they cannot give; they are capa- 
ble of impreſſion | tho? not of action. 

The knowledge of good is, form'd in our 


ſouls, as the ſeeds are in the ground ; there is 


a time when they lie conceal'd, a time when 


they ſpring forth, and a time when they 


bear fruit. How happy are they who are 
taught the things of heaven before they know 


| the things of earth! who learn devotion 


before they learn vanity ! Theſe divine foun- 


dations can never be ſhaken ; all the good 


that is imprinted upon this raſa tabula can 


never be effaced ; this holy ſavour with which | 
a new veſſel is imbued, will laſt a long time, 


It is of great importance therefore, that the 


She was the mother of the muſes, who are ſaid to 
have been born of Jupiler and Mnemoſyne, that is, inte l- 


lect and memory. 


Vol. I. „ firſt 


* 
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firſt impreſſions ſhould be made of good and 

not of evil; and as Punmwlian required that, 

in order'to por nd a man why orator and to form 


the r his nurſe 
herſelf 14 be * 4 o it is likewiſe 


degrable, that ſie ſhould be religious and de- | 


vout in order to form the moral ſenſe of chil- 
dren and lay betimes the foundations of virtue. 
1 do not mean by this that we muſt begin all 
. # once to teach children the high myſteries 
of religion ; we muſt have the ſame regard 
to their ber minds as to their ſtomachs; 
we muſt give them milk before we give 
them more folid meat *, It would be ridi- 
culous to talk of the greatneſs of eternal glory 
to him whoſe mind is ſet upon his toys, or 
to preach the merit of obedience to him 
who as yet lifts up his little hand to beat 
his mother, Chri knowledge, as Ter- 
Iullian writes, hath certain degrees and certain 


- wherein to grow and raiſe Hſeif gradually 
t6 ferfettion. 


inſtruct children in ſuch lofty ſubjects, can 
we teach them nothing but what is ſuper- 


See When we Echt ler how Full of action 


they are, and how buſy in their little tricks, 
is not this a tacit 1 N that we ſuffer 
them to loſe time ? this a ſign that 


they want ſome better employ ? and that they 
already 


1 Cor. iii. 3. Heb, v. 13, 14. 


But after all, che“ it may be improper to 


to ſee hoW education is neglected or abuſed ʒ 
and that 


when they bs” wats age. 
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dready deſire 1 more beſides their 
dolls 14 play- thin I am not ſo tgoned to 
my own 9 


Fin, 5 to 1 1 it A 
rule of aftion for others; but hear w 
Jerom ſaith concerning the education of Pal | 
catula, and which may ſerve for the reſt of 


« As ſoon, faith he, as ſhe hath paſſed 
« her ſeventh year, let her learn the pſalter 
« by heart, and let the holy ſcriptures be the 
a testet of her ſoul. We mult begin, he 
« adds, to inſtruct our children as pr 2 
« they k to bluſh z when the „ 
ble of ſhame; they are capable of 

« pline: When their countenances betray theſe 
% viſible marks of their conſciences, we may 
from this their remorſe ſuſpect their inno- 


her lex. 


_ « cence, and be aſſured they already know 


« the difference between vice and virtue.“ 

Such are the ſentiments of this holy man; 
>crhaps he may ſeem too ſevere to 4 
but be that as it will, tis a lamentable 


to ſee What liberties are given to children, 

they often meet with rs where 
they deſery'd correction; and as could 
not learn to fin ſoon enough, they are we 5 
to ſee and do. ſuch as can have no 
other effect than to embolden them in el 


* 


* 
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I would not be thought auſtere, and muſt 
own, that too great reſtraint is oftentimes 
very dangerous. The poets* Dana# loſt her 
innocence -even in the ſtrong tower wherein 
her parents had ſhut her up, to guard her 


againſt all attacks “; this ſolitude proved 


more perillous to her than to have been 
at large, I own that as the waters that have 
been ſometime kept in, when the dam is 
broke, flow down with greater impetuofity, 
ſo ſome diſpoſitions that have been hardly uſed 
by too great reſtraint, will be apt to take the 


greater liberties when they meet with a fa- 


vourable opportunity. Laſtly, T own that 
moderation muſt be uſed herein, that all 
things are- not to be allowed or forbidden, 
that prudence ought to point” out a proper 
mean between libertiniſm and tyranny, and 


a diſcreet management both of promiſes and 


threatnings, of ſweetneſs and auſterity. 


However, I cannot help thinking that re- 


ſtraint is much ſafer for ſuch tender years than 


liberty; and that, without a good natural un- 


derſtanding, the chains of fear will be more 
likely to bind them to their duty than tho 
of love. Sweetneſs of temper is good, and 


* is ſaid her ſather Acri us ſhat her up in this 
tower, becauſe it was foretold by the oracle that he 
ſhould be killed by his grandſon ; which afterwards 


properly 


came to paſs, 
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uſt properly uſed to thoſe who have knowledge & 
nes and a good diſpoſition z but where theſe are 


her wanting, nothing can be more dangerous, 1 
ein || Nay even a good diſpoſition may be ſpoiled {| 
her by too much liberty, and a vitious one will {| 
ed never be balk'd in its deſigns when occaſion * 
den offers to ſhew itſelf : I think it good there- „ 
we ſore to treat theſe young folks as we do the | | 
is ſick ; we muſt give them what we think moſt | 

ty, uſeful for them rather than what they like FT 
ſed beſt themſelves. It is running too great an 4 
the hazard to rely upon their own conduct; dif- S 
fa- fidence in this reſpec is a principal part of F 
hat prudence, which not only regards the evils 1 
all that have happen'd but what may happen. {| 
en, By checking an opportunity we prevent at | 
ber leaſt the bad Effect, if not the deſire of it; | 
nd the venom of it may remain, but it can do no | | 
nd hurt ; and to ſhew how far our caution here- | | 
in may extend itſelf, St. Jerom adviſeth that 14 

re- the young and beautiful Pacatula ſhould not 
lan only be kept from balls and comedies, but 1 
in- | even from the church-afſemblies when an L | 
ore danger was apprehended ; for ſacred as theſe E 1 
ofe places are, occaſional and profane ſpectators | 
nd J will ſometimes intrude. 85 [ 
If moreover we examine into the origin of | 

2 cvil, we ſhall find that the greateſt danger 


— 


1 RIFT * 
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of corrupting children lies generally at home; 
if ſome daughters are as faulty as their mo- 
ry. 5 M3 has. 4 
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tthers, this comes by imitation, as well as by 16 1 
inheritance, Bad example hath not lefs in. 1. 
fluence upon education than a bad ſtamen | © 
upon the conſtitution. I bluſh to think of bs 
the great diſorders of this age; how is it os 
poſſible for a boy not to love play, who ſcarce ö 
ever ſeeth his father without the dice or cards 
in his hands? or a daughter to be chaſte that 
hears her mother ſighing for her galants, that 
ſees her continually receiving billetdoux; and 
when her whole talk is of little elſe than de- 
lightful walks and ſuſpicious aſſignations? 
1 After this, can we expect to keep them from 
1 the vice and follies 5 55 they have ſeen our- 
1 felves commit ? Indeed, however we may 
threaten or whatever leſſons we may give, 
example will have more force to carry them 
to eyil than any check or correction to re- 
train them from it. As the vine lays hold of 
the firſt prop it can find, childhood conforms 
itſelf to the fixſt model that it fees ; not being 
able to act from reaſon, it will act by exam- 
pic. Children receive bad impreſfions very 
aſtly, which are not ſo eaſily to be worn off; 
and ag the apoſtles ſeem'd to find more diffi- 
_ Eulry in caſting out a devil that had poſle(s'( 
à child , we ought to think the converſion, 


: 9 
2 —— W © en 2 D O 


| litt here excuſe myſelf to the ladies, as before to 
our young gentlemen, in reminding them that the 
| was a Fre | | 


N Malt. XV4L 19, 


it 
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if it ſhould ow oe of a confirm'd debauchee 
as great amiracte. Bad education caſts ſo deep 
a root in the ſoul, that it is almoſt impoſſible 
ever to eradicate it; judge then, what hope 


there can be of ſalvation, when habit is be- 


come as vicious as nature. To induce mothers 
to think ſeriouſly on this weighty affair many 
notable, ex s might be brought, both ſa- 
cred and profane; but let one ſuffice at pre- 
ſent, Pluterch's Eurydice +. This illuſtrious 
lady, when aged, ſet herſelf to learn the arts 
and languages, that ſhe might inſtruct her 
children therein 3 ſhe thought is not enough 
to give them life by. birth, if ſhe did not 
make them capable of e by, education. 
What an example is this to ſhew, that 
1 4 8 oy wank aA a4 
and pr et they ougnt ſely to 
— 8 . order to inſtru chil- 
drem; and + jg if an heathen e's ſo much 


_ pains to make her children ſpeak: well, chriſ- 


tian mothers ought to take more in inſtructing 
their children toe-live well. 
Soc his diſſertation, on the education of children, 
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"CHF. XXL 
Of ®QuANIMITY in good and bad 


FoRTUNE, 


Ge women are more ſuſceptible of mo- 
97 deration in good fortune than of pa- 

tience in bad; whether they are more 
liable to deſpond in affliction 1 fm to be 
inſolent in proſperity; ſince pain and pleaſure 
have the ſame effect upon our minds, as the 
froſt or ſcorching rays of the ſun have upon 
flowers; as flambeaux go out by having too 
much or too little matter, ſo the mind or 
ſpirit of man is loſt in having too much 
or too little ſatisfaction. If we examine well 
our levity, we ſhall find that it ariſeth from 
theſe two ſources ; fortune either attacks with 
poiſon or with the ſword ; ſhe deſtroys us with 
the ſoft countenance of a ſiren or the terrible 


one of a fury; and leſt we ſhould eſcape 


her, ſhe turns even our good to evil, 
As painters obſerve that the ſame wrinkles 
of the face will ſerve both for weeping and 


laughing, experience ſhews that, like chil- 
dren, we often weep and laugh at the fame 
thing; and further *tis obſervable, that they 


- who 


I i very difficult to know, whether 


much caſt down at the reverſe. Defect and 
excels cauſe alike this inequality of temper 
and as the bodies that are moſt ſenſible of 
heat are likewiſe ſo of cold, the ſouls that 


are moſt deeply pierced with pain are like- 


wiſe too much elevated with pleaſure ; and 
theſe are generally ſuch as are moſt ſubject 
to inſolence and impatience. There are very 
frw who know how to regulate their paſſions, 
and to ſhew a proper preſence of mind on the 
great occaſions of joy and ſorrow ; there 
are few who, like Socrates, can always exhi- 
bit an equal countenance and mind in all ſorts 
of accidents « We ſuffer ourſelves to be hur- 
ried down with the torrent, we are dragged 
along by the preſent occaſion z we are like 


the birds that ſwim upon the water in a 
ſtorm, and riſe and fall with the wave that 


carries them. 


I would not have it thought, that by an equal 
mind I mean a ſtupid one; I would have 
women to be wiſe but not inſenſible ; not to 
divelt themſelves of all paſſion, but to manage 
it rightly ;, for that would be as unjuſt as it 
is impoſſible : But ſuppoſe it was poſſible, 
wopld it not be inhuman philoſophy to re- 
nounce all compaſſion and pity, love and 
hope ? An eminent perſon of our times faith 
very juſtly, that to think intirely to take away 
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who are overjoy'd at good fortune, are too 
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„„ is. ta make. a man either a rock ar a. 
Cad, by Placing, him. in. a. fate either above. or 
below. ſeuflhility. And Epictetus faith admira- 
bly well, bat ue muſt not be, without; aſſecticn 

| brutes,, nor without reaſon, like magmcn, 
4 ſo bebave. ag to, ſet, reaſon, in. oppoſition. 10 
t hereby: we may. ſhew, that we can 
ain, * 7 by Linea ; that we have 
21279 IN. will dom, or. otherwiſe. i it is not 
æquanimity but ſtupidity; it is to, ſhew. our- 
ſelves void of Fa or reaſon. 
And indeed I tan by no means approve. of 
the b n of the Stoigg ;, their 
de man ſegms he Pindar's, Ceneus, whoſe 
ned ins 6 Q 19880 that it could. not 
arrows . Their 
e ork 2 compoſed of 
74 up without acknowledg- 
elf. a captive; FER, he is grown.old, 
| he does 22 * „ he is ugly, doth being 

_ Gilagreeable ;,, he. is. a, king, without any re- 
© "Venues: except his arguments; he poſſeſſeth 
All things, yet begs his. bread ; his fancy ſerves 
hun for. a, cornucopia in the 5 f of, poverty, 
| and, in, 183 he is n otherwiſe ha appy than as 
be is a fo 

This ſtoical ſpirit, is no more to be moved 
by. joy. ** leser ; ſo, that to be of an equal 
temper, after, the faſhion of this. ſp, a man 
is . Met. zl. 172. nog 
| m 
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maſt: not be troubled at ſeeing, his friends la- 
bouring under ſickneſs or diſtreſs: He muſt 
not rejoice in fortune, nor repine in 
bad 3 a ſtate of health muſt give him no 
more contentment than the ſevereſt malady ; 
he muſt receive the one and the other without 

Such them is- the quanimity of the ſtoic ; 
but is not this extravagant morality? would 
it not be proper to call ſuch as maintain this 
are not their wiſe men more like the: knight- 
errants in romances, who have ſtopped: rivers, 
and even the ſtars in their courſes, and done 
other ſuch prodigious feats? This is: not the 
wiſdom L would have; Eam not inquiring) at- 
ter am imaginary ſtrength, and which would 

deſtroy humanity.. inſtead of regulating it 


I own there are proper times and ſeaſbns, 


when: to laugh and when: tu weep: ; When to 
be ſorrowful, and n And I 
think: Eupbrautus, when he loſt 

juſt reaſon to complain of philoſophy, which 
a8. it commands us to love that which. is good, 
forbids us, When it is taken from us, to 
mourn the loſs of it. | 15 
Since we: ought; to expreſs our joy when 
not to ſſe our regret When we have 16 not? 
What we poſſeſs with love, we canno & yart 


his wife, had 
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from but with ſorrow. It is not leſs natura! 


to be {ad than to be merry at the fight of 
good or evil; provided there be no excel: 
herein, it cannot but be a dreaming philoſophy 
that would reſtrain a ſenſation ſo natural and 
reaſonable. To rejoice in the morning at 
hearing ſome good news, and to be ſorrowful 


in the evening at hearing the reverſe, is by 


no means a faulty inconſiſtency ; ſuch a change 
of temper is juſt ; and as our taſte is different! y 


affected with any thing ſweet or bitter, io 


ought our minds to be with good or evil. 
What danger can there be in acknowledging 
that our foul is capable of joy or ſorrow, 
as our ſenſes are of pain or pleaſure ? certainly, 


in this reſpect, reaſon is not contrary to na- 
ture, and we may ſhew ourſelves at the ſame 


time, both wiſe and ſenſible; _ ** 

But more clearly to manifeſt this error; 
there are thoſe who think -# a great effect of 
conſtancy, not to complain of the evils we en- 
dure; but ſurely there is not leſs danger in 


this ſometimes than blindneſs and folly: 


*Tis a vanity that hath coſt ſome women very 
dear, when they have heighten'd their ſor- 
row by endeavouring to conceal it, and by 
not giving it a praper vent in mournful cries 
have died upon the ſpot, When our Lord was 


| pleas'd to expreſs his ſorrow in tears *; inſtead 


®* Luke xx. 41. John xi. 35. 


"of 
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of accuſing him of an unequal and inconſtant 
mind, we ought to confeſs that tears and 
ſighs are not always the ſigns of impatience 
but only of ſenſibility z and that, if God 
himſelf was pleaſed hereby to declare him- 
ſelf man, we ought not to be aſhamed of de- 
monſtrating . 5 ſuch by the ſame vi- 
ſible ſigns and tokens. However this may be 
taken for a ſign of weaknels, it is nevertheleſs 
ſo univerſal to all the world, that it cannot be 
more blameable to be capable of-weeping than 
of dying; we are as ſenſible as mortal. 
Alfter all, to what purpoſe ſerves this filent 
ſtubbornneſs in grief? will it ſooner alleviate 
our ſorrows to be harden'd as a ſtatue of ſalt, 
inſtead of ſuffering the bitterneſs thereof to 
diſtil from our eyes in tears or exhale in ſighs? 
A great poet juſtly faith, 5 £4 
Our tears, like vers, their due paſſage claim, 
We muſt not ſtop, but moderate the ſame *. 


Grief is ſometimes like a flood, which the 
more you endeavour to reſtrain the more you 
will make it rage and ſwell ; let it have its 
courſe, it will flow down and ſoon paſs away 
of itſelf. Provided we conquer this enemy, 
it imports not whether we do it by flight or 


Les pleurs, comme les eaux, ont le droit de paſſage, 
Il en faut moderer, non defendre J uſage. 
| reſiſtance 
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reſiſtanes z; but! I am afraid my judgment here- 
in may be called in queſtion ; ſince there 
ems: to: be no neceſſity for allowing man 
oVomen this liberty of expreſſing their gricl, 
ie being a cuſtom with which they are but too 
| wolli acquainted; J/abella queem of Spain in- 
dced is highly praiſed for having bom ſicleneſs 
and the extremeſt pains, without a; ſigh or 
2 ;; and: yet nevertheleſo there are many of 
en ſex; who: are guilty of a vice quite oppo- 
ſite to: this virtue, who not only wrep and 
wail when) there is no reaſon for, ſo doing, 
but merely: „ artifice and cunning z, and 
F who- would: not long be ſick, if they could 
8 but tell what ails them 
However this / be, we may learn from what 
has · been ſaid that tor have: true aguanimity 
there is no need to abſtain always from weep- 
ing or laughing; it is too ſtoical a philoſo- 
pliy,. which requires the- ſame mind both in 
affliction and proſperity, I- think that accord 
ing to the occaſion, which preſents itſelf, of 
good or evila-wiſe-rnan ma be. jyſul or fad; 
and that: when the ſubject: requires it, he may 
malae his; complaint without being guilty; of 
an effeminate weaknels:; inſtead; of making 
himſelf too great a philoſopher, like- Pofids- 


—— — ———— —— A 


mus ; who, let him · be ever ſo ſick, till R's 
| A philoſopher, under whom 555 ſtudied for ſome ito 
| time while he reſided at. Rhodes. Plularch in the life of Vs 
| Auro. pretended 
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to bo in good health. But to go on 
en what is not 2quanimity, let: us 
00W, ee what it is; having. overthnown' the 
opinion of the vulgar, let us examine that of 
wiſe men. N 
As the winds are various / that move and toſs 
the. ſhigs| on the ſea, ſo are the paſſions and 
appetites that trouble and: toſt the human 
mind ; but among all theſe motions; there are 
2 rincipally two, wh cauſe- the maſt ramar- TM 
able. une venneſs of tampen in us, I mean, 
when-a preſent good 2 too much jay, ora | 
preſent evil tos much ſorrow; Eheſeiare the | 
paſlions that malte the blood either fly tazthe 4 
extremities or- retire to the: heart, that / makes 4 
it dilate. or contract itſelf too much. As fins FI 
weather invites, us to wall abread, and a ſtorm 1 
makes us fly, back again into our houſes, ſo | 
the; motions of joy carry, us, as. it: were, too 
far out. of ourſel ves, and; thaſe-of ſorraw preſs 
45 e in. — a of a one or 
prevents mind from being: equal 
and conſtant. It remains then, to conſider- 
which of, theſe. two ions troubles, us; the 
more; and whether — danger 
in being too elate in fortune, than in 
being too n bad. 
Undoubtedly, ſorrowchath more dite effects 
than joy; there, are. more ſhipwrecks :in. as 
ſtorm.t in a; calms. proſperity; — 
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colour of the countenance betrays the * 


if we examine it thoroughly we ſhall hod 


not like adverſity; nor is it poſſible, that goo! 
ſhould produce ſo much evil as evil itſelf. 
Tho? all the paſſions may cauſe ſome uneaſ- 


neſs, there is none fo capable of deſtroying 


us as that of ſorrow ; inſomuch that the very 


that it makes the heart of the afflicted endure, 
and the diſorder that it creates in the thoughts 
of the wiſeſt man. | 


I do not wonder that the forrowful are 


ſo pale and faint, and have ſcarce any life 
in them; ſince ſorrow is nothing elſe bur 
a lingring death, and death but a counter- 
ſorrow z and indeed forrow holds us fo long 
in pain that it ſeems as it were a coup de 
grace, to end our ſufferings with our life. We 
never hear of any one's killing himſelf from 
an exceſs of joy, but too often of thoſe un- 
happy wretches who in their deep diſtreſs 
think death a remedy for all their ſorrows. 
Such terrible miſchiet does this paſſion work 
upon the ſenſes and the foul of man; it alters 


the blood ; it infects the temper z it pains the 


body with ſickneſs, and the mind with con- 
fuſion ; it firſt weakens the organs, and then 
the rational faculties; it as often ſtands ia 
need of phyſic for its cure as of philoſophy. 


I own that on ſome occaſions affliction 


rouſes the fancy and opens our eyes; but 


that 
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that jt much oftner dulls the mind than 
quickens it. : 

How many women hath adverſity redu- 
cedto the ſtate of the D Niobe, who in 
her miſery loſt all ſenſation? How _y 


257 


like her have become ſtupid and motionleſs, 


who without exerting the lealt ſpirit or cou- 
rage have given themſelves to ſorrow, and 
have been ſo weak as not to. be able to 
make the leaſt effort towards help or com- 
fort from themſelves ? No wonder then that 


ſorrow ſhould work ſuch deſtruction as it 


does, ſince it is generally accompanied with 
deſpair; it makes no reſiſtance ; it ſets its 
arms acroſs and yields itſelf a prey to the 
enemy, From hence we may learn that 
exceſs of ſorrow is more dangerous than ex- 
ceſs of joy, becauſe moderation depends more 


upon ourſelves than patience z it is harder, 


ſaith Ariſtotle, to endure pain than to abſtain 
ſrom pleaſure, Temperance depends upon 
our own liberty of action, but ſuffering upon 
the ſtrength and ſeverity of our enemy. As 
oy perſuades, ſorrow conſtrains us; the one 
ſolicits, the other forceth; it is eaſier to de- 
ſend ourſelves againſt the ſong of a Siren, 
than from the ſudden violence of a ſtorm. 
From hence it is that ſome philoſophers 
have thought patience the leaſt voluntary of 
all other virtues ; becauſe for its ſupport in 
wt "i 
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the world it is neceſſary there ſhould be 
ſome always ready to do miſchief, -that others 
may ſuffer ; there muſt be tyrants, or there 
would be no martyrs. But however this be, 
it there was no liberty, there could be no me- 
rit; and if it coſts ſome pains to be capable 
of this virtue, the more this inhanceth its 
value ; becauſe all the world knows it is more 
eaſy to reſolve upon taking pleaſure than to 


endure pain, Muſt we not then confeſs, that 


ſorrow hath more power to hurt us than joy, 
and that it requires more pains to preſerve 
æquanimity in affliction than in, proſpericy ? 
Are we not in lefs danger trom evil, when 
the remedy lies in our own. power than when 
it depe ds upon another? and are we not 
more excuſable, when, our enemy deſtroys us 
than when we deſtroy ourſelves. 
And us a farther manifeſtation, that ſor- 
row depends leſs upon ourſelves. than joy, 
tis obſervable that we have leſs tenderneſs to 
the one than to the other. Our infant 


cries ſhew, that we are rather born to weep 


than to laugh; we are born in tears, we 


live in reſtleſſneſs, we die in pain: Where- 
fore ſaith Themiſtius well to our prefent piir- 


poſe, that we muſh nat wander of aun Weep 
ing /e naturally, becauſe Prometheus, holding 
the clay. in bis hands, in order to mals man, 


| kempjer'd is With, ug ather- water than that of 


Every 
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Every day's experience ſhews us the truth 
chat is couched under this fable, which, if 
1910 7 0 to both ſexes, is yet more particu- 
larly ſo to women; for as their e 
bark leſs heat in it, it is the more ſubject to 
this paſſion ; it being more humid, melan- 
choly harbours therein as in its proper ele- 
ment; and however little cauſe they may 
have to weep, they can ſhed tears in abun- 
dance. As little worms breed oftner in a 
ſoft ſubſtance than in one more ſolid, ſor- N j 
row more eaſily takes poſſeſſion of an effe- | 
minate conſtitution than of one more ſtro | 


8 2] 


and maſculine. This tenderneſs and natu 
delicacy is always the moſt ſenſible of pain; 
ſo that to guard themſelves againſt the effects | 
of forrow, they have not fortune to combat j 
with but nature herſelf; it 1s an enemy, | 
which is the more to be feared, as it is dome | 
ſtic and dwells within them. _ 
All this however is not enough to. ſhew + | 
| the bad effects of indulging ſorrow. Women FS: 
ſhould .confider that this 1 N is apt not . 
only to alter the temper, Ga ure the counr 
tenance and diſturb the ln, but but even 
to corrupt the moral ſenſe of good and 
evil ; "I therefore caſuiſts have forbid it, as 
well as the philoſophers. And let not any one 
ſay, that Ave ſhews us heaven, whereas 
properi hides i Fer wr; for deni, if 
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among the rich ſome are impious, among the 
poor there are blaſphemers; if ſome under 


good fortune are ungrateful, others under 


bad are impatient; if ſome are inſolent in 


proſperity, others deſpair in miſery. 


Nor let any one object that God is better 
known in - adverſity than in a. proſperous 
ſtate; if. this ſeems to happen ſometimes, 
we muſt impute it rather to our. weakneſs 
and miſtake : For what pretence can there be, 
that God is more viſible in the mere priva- 
tion of things than in what is true and ſub- 
ſtantial ? and how is it poſſible, that he 
ſhould have deeper imprinted the image of his 
divinity on the evil which he never made, 
than on the good which is the workmanſhip 
and creature of his own hands? Beſides, why 


ſhould we not bleſs the hand that heaps fa- 


vours upon us, as well as that which ftrikes 


us; and ſuppoſe that God, by ineffectually 


endeavouring to make us love him, ſhould 
be conſtrain'd to make us fear him, is not 


this owing to our ignorance and ingratitude ? 


Muſt he never uſe ſeverity, when we will 


not ſuffer ourſelves to be charmed with his 


oodneſs? | 


Let us confeſs the truth; we may offend 


God as ſoon in adverſity as in proſperity ; the 


conſcience is not in leſs peril under one ſtate 


| than under another; and if ſome have purified 


themſelves 
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themſelves by adverſity, as gold in the fur- 
nace *, there are more that have been burnt 


up like chaff. Laſtly, as faith a great king +, 


They that go down into the pit, praiſe no 
more the name of God; they murmur there, 


but adore in paradiſe ; it is not the mouth of 


the dead but of the living that bleſſeth his 


greatneſs and power. Such then are the evils 
that ariſe from an excels of ſorrow ; thus does 
it deſtroy the fervor of piety, the vigour of 


ation, the health of the body, the light of 
reaſon, and the tranquillity of the mind, 

Let us now conſider what danger may ac- 
crue even from good fortune; and to begin 
with what is moſt important, proſperity makes 
us ambitious, whereas miſery makes us hum- 
ble ; the one tranſports us, as it were, out of 


ourſelves, the other makes us retire within; 


that conceals our weakneſs from us, this diſ- 
covers it to us. Alexander knew better from 
ſceing his own blood that he was mortal t, 
than Philip from the charge he gave his page 

the 


to inform him daily of his being man; 


ſon learned the miſery of human nature bet- 


ter from a wound, than the father did from 
a compliment. It is very difficult for perſons 


* TIfa. xlviii. 10. re rn 

+ Hezekiah., Iſa. xxxviii. 19. | A 

Quint. Curt, lib, viii. cap. 20. Plularch in the life 
of Alexander. be 21th 9 5 
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truly what we are. I therefore have faid wh 
where that fortune meets not With any 


more true friends than bad, becauſe if the 
ings world flies from the one without giv- 
' — Ing it any affiſtance, no one comes near tlie 
| 1 for its ruin, Proſperity is not only 
| blind but inſolent ; as it wier us from ſce- 
ing our own faults, it will not paſs BY uitable 
judgment on the merit of others ; Whatever 
| duty is paid it, it always thinks Fat it ſtill 
| 185 it more: it is a folly to pretend to ob- 
TEL any ſervices when- it never thinks 
Many would be pur to 
| the 2 LL y did bur reflect as they 
; ought, that ry often fome perſons enjoy 
; what others 2 more, and that fortune is 
ſometimes liberal where nature is unkind. 

| Ho great a blindneſs! how many are there 
j as ugly as ſtupid, who ſuffer themſelves to be 
Prſuaded they are beautiful and learned, with- 

= *.. ws able to undeceive themſelves 


laſs or ſelf-knowledge ; ſuch thi 
= is = %; ev that proſperity creates in che 


4 „ her 
— re 


| mind : But this is not Ht: it not only darkens 2 
| the reaſon, but corrupts the ſenſe of good and ani 
| evil, and effeminates the courage. The ſol- | 
diers of Anti s and. that of Lacullus were 


bold and hardy, only till they were ag 
ing 
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* healed they no more expoſed themſelves 
reely to Res: The volu 1 are 
without courage, as well as firmneſs of mind; 1 
Venus is as incomſtant as the element from 11 
whence ſhe roſe; the ſtaid not long in the 7 
place of danger; as ſoon as Diomedes had | 
wounded her, the fled from the fiege of | 
Troy *, £1 
it ſome therefore deftroy themſelves when 0 
fortune is their adverſary, there are more who 1 
ruin themſelves by riot and debauch, when in 1 
the full enjoyment of her favour. Fortune, | 
they ſay, hath two hands to combat withal ; 
| 


8 


but we muſt own that if a thouſand fall on her 
left hand by adverſity, ten thouſand fall on 
her right hand by profperity : And daily ex- 
perience ſhews us, that proſperity conquers 
— adverſity 3 this had a long time 
Troy without — it, the other | 
tra i ight in making it an eaſy. prey; 4:10 
this city tho the 5 of a ten years 7 
lege, and afterwards fell in one night's de- „ 
ee e exe very tung; there is no- 
ching ſo ſtr what becomes weak and 
9 in in fs boſom of this fond lady; 


Lo 
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| ſhe pulls down the ſtrength of the mighty, 
and blinds the wifdom of the ſage 3 even they 


* Hom. Iliad. v. 883, 
who 
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who have a long time reſiſted pain, ſuffer 
themſelves to be vanquiſh'd in. a moment of 
pleaſure. She careſſeth only to deceive us, 
and lifts us up but to give us the greater fall; 
and to fay, that ſhe does us no harm by heap- 
ing her bounties upon us, is to ſay that a flat- 


terer is not an enemy, nor he that ſhould kill 


us with ſweet poiſon a murderer. . However 
this be, there are few that can defend them- 
ſelves againſt her; and for my own part 1 
- have an higher eſteem for thoſe who uſe mode- 
ration in pleaſure, than for thoſe thas have 


patience under torture; I think it more caſy 


to conquer pain than pleaſure. _ 
They who have read in St. Ferom of the 
ſteady virtue of a certain young man, who was 
bound upon a bank of flowers and expoſed 
to the impudent attacks of a reſolute beauty, 
muſt own that he ſuffer'd more upon a 
bed of roſes than if he had been laid upon a 
bed of thorns; and that the hands of an exc- 
cutioner could not have been more ſevere, 
than the filthy and profane aſſaults of this 
courteſan : Twas a new kind of martyrdom ; 
others ſuffer it in torments, but he in plea- 
ſore itſelf, which he bore with more impa- 
tience than others do their pain. 
What an excellent example is this! this 
chriſtian hero was half a conqueror and halt 
2 : conquer d; 
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conquer'd ; his reaſon was ſtill victorious, 
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however his ſenſes were ſubdu'd ; to appre- 
hend this rightly, we need only reflect upon 
the difficulty of defending ourſelves . 85 


enemy that pleaſeth us. Lo oppoſe adverſity | 


or pain, the ſenſes join with the rational ſoul ; 
but when we engage with pleaſure, the ſenſes 
take a contrary part to reaſon ; the whole 


mn reſiſts pain, and but part of him reſiſts 
* pleaſure. | Strange unhappineſs | in pain the 
ſenſes are perſecuted, however content reafon 
* be; in pleaſure the ſenſes are delighted, 
an 


reaſon is afflicted. In oppoſing pain, all 
the ſatisfaction of pious ſouls is above; in op- 


poſing pleaſure, it is all below. 


So difficult is it for all perſons to maintain 
æquanimity amidſt the pleaſures of life, but 


eſpecially for the fair ſex; becauſe moderation 


in proſperity is not ſo eaſy a task to them as 


patience in adverſity. The delicacy of their 


temper ſeems to ſet more value upon plea- 
ſure; and joy ſeems to put them in greater 
danger than ſorrow. In fact, there have been 
thoſe who have died by the exceſs of this paſ- 
ſion. Polycrita, returning to a city of the 
Naxians, was fo ſurpris'd with joy at the ene- 
my's having raiſed the ſiege, that ſhe dropt 


down dead & in the midſt of the public accla- 


»Her monument was called, the ſepulcher of envy. 
See her ftory in P/utarch, on the virtues of women. 
Vor. I. N mations : 
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mations: And Zeuxis died with laughing ut 


the picture of an old woman; ſo that this han 

| happened ſometimes to men, but oftner to 5 

| women; becauſe they are better able to reſi}. 1 
4 affliction than proſperity ; they are more ſub- 1 
|| ject to inſolence than deſpair; their minds acc 91 
more uneven in joy than in ſorrow. ; 15 

| | Exceſſive joy therefore may well break the ſo 
7 firmneſs of temper, when it can take away mY 
| | life itſelf ; it may well cauſe a ch of 2 
K mind, when it cauſeth death: And here 1 ky 
. cannot but find fault with the levity of ma- | © 
ny, who for their inconſtancy and unevenne's | , 

of temper may be compared to the Hyeros { 

that are of an uncertain ſex. They are like | K 

the lake of the Troglodites, whoſe water 7 
changes every moment, and is ſometimes r 

1 | ſweet and ſometimes bitter; there is nothing 2 


certain either in their actions or their thoughts. 

They have always their foot upon the ball of | - 
inconſtancy, like fortune; ever ready to tum | _ 

with her, and to throw down what before 1 


they lifted up. Of all the virtues there is 1 
none to which they ſeem to have leſs incli- 


nation than to perſeverance; they change 
every moment their affection or their opi- 
nion; there is no certainty in what they deter- 
mine, or in what they love. FS 

They cannot deny this, and if they would 
give themſelves leiſure to reflect upon their 


incon- 
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inconſtancy, they would confeſs, that the 


f 
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ts, when they invented the Chimera, ger- 


tainly defign'd to draw their picture; foraſ- 
much as there is as great a variety in their 
opinions as in the body of this monſter: It is 
indeed amazing that the ſame mind ſhould in 
ſo little time be capable of thoughts ſo diffe- 
rent, and even contrary. What groteſque fi- 
gures would they make, was a painter to 
undertake to draw them in different attitudes 
according to their different reſolutions? 
Jo day they are chaſte, to morrow lewd ; 
ſometimes very covetous, and ſoon after as 
liberal. They muſt certainly want memory 
as well as conſtancy ; for if they at all reflected 
upon their actions, they would be aſhamed of 
their judgment. I cannot but wiſh them what 
Epittetus did his wiſe- man; That they knew 
the art of regulating their opinions, and mak- 
ing them ever fubjett to reaſon ;, they would by 
this means conquer their enemies, and la 
1 winds that generally raiſe ſuch ſtorms in 

E. 

And when is it, that they are moſt ſubject 
to this ridiculous irregularity, but when they 
are moſt elate with a proſperous fortune; be- 
cauſe at ſuch a time there is ſcarce any one 
who does not adore their opinions, be they 
ever ſo extravagant; even to the prailing 
their imperfections, and canonizing their 


N 2 . vices? 
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vices? and becauſe, obtaining all they have a ſes, 

mind to, they ſo tire themſelves with plea- hel} 

ſure, that their own diſguſt is the cauſe of | 

their inconſtancy ? being weary of true amuſc- neſ; 

ments, they buſy themſelves in imaginary ſon 

ones; and from hence it is that proſperity and mii 

levity commonly dwell together. thi 

But let not any one be deceiv'd herein, and anc 

think that by zquanimity I mean ſtubborn- apf 

neſs of opinion; a change of mind is not al- tert 

ways blameable; there are times when t ſide 

may be prudent. It is as great a fault to be IS | 

attached to one opinion, as to change it | cab 

when it is good; obſtinacy and inconftancy anc 

are alike contrary to election, becauſe the one is | un 

; immoveable when it ought to change, and the mi 
[ other varying when it ought to be fix'd; to || 
; be equal and conſtant we muſt perſevere only | lea 
4 in truth and juſtice. Beſides, I know the minds 1 dur 
| of the moſt wiſe may be moved by certain ac ſuſ 
ö cidents; Aulus GelliuNtells us, bat the | 1d 
þ « FStoics themſelves did not diſown, but their : 2 
3 A 


** wwiſe-man is liable to change; becauſe, ſay 


they, it is not in our power to prevent a ſud- 
deen emotion,” tho" our conſent or agreement | for 
| * therewith is 3” and to ſpeak in the terms of ip 
their ſect, 7. boughts depend not upon ourſelves, } be 
| but only our indulgence and approbation of by 
' „ them.” I blame therefore the inconſtancy lou 


„„ that depends upon ourſelves, and not that 
Which is owing to the weakneſs of our ſen- 
| ſe . ſec, 
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ſes, and which it is not in our power to 
help. | | 


But there are other cauſes of this uneven-- 
neſs of temper. The moſt knowing may 


ſometimes have an unequal and irreſolute 
mind; . becauſe the different lights which 


things appear in may- ſtagger their choice; 


and by viewing the ſame object under different 
appearances, they may find it difficult to de- 


termine, and even ſee a probability on ever 
_ ſide, But we muſt own, that this uncertainty 


is more common among the ignorant; be- 


cauſe not knowing the true nature of good 


and evil, thete is more hazard than confidence 


in their choice ; and further, the weaker the 


mind is, it is always the more inconſtant, 
Again, there are men both of ſpirit and 


learning, who nevertheleſs have a certain na- 
tural eaſineſs of temper, which renders them 


ſuſceptible of all ſorts of opinions; their mind 


indeed hath underſtanding, but no ſtrength ;_ 


they know how to propoſe, but want help to 


finiſh, There are but too many ſuch, who 
ſee the truth but follow it not; they embark. 
for ſome port, but the leaſt ſtorm throws them 
upon another coaſt; they ſuffer themſelves to 
be cart ied away by perſuaſion, as the ſhips are 
by the winds and waves ; as they are credu- 


lous, they are ever inconſtant. 723 
. And 
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And in truth, do we not fee many who 
have a certain diffidence of their own opinions, 
even when they are juſt, and tho' they are not 


blind, they cannot walk without à guide ? 


Paſchal faith, © That women are eaſily im- 
* poſed upon whey they are in great proſperity ; 
and that therefore they ſeem of ſo unequal a 


«« temper.” He quotes the example of Pro- 


cris in Ovid, to ſhew, that they readily believe 


what they either fear or defirez ſeeing that {c 


was ſo credulous with regard to calumny, and 
the tenders of ſervice that Cephalus made her 
in diſguiſe, ſhe became as ſoon jealous as 
amorous. And indeed it is no uncommon 
thing for ſuch as are in proſperity to ſuffer 
themſelves eaſily to be overcome by flattery 
and revenge; as there is not the leaſt injury 


done them, but what they will require ſatiſ- 


taction for; there is no praiſe ſo extravagant, 
which they will not accept. This 1s their 
great misfortune, to believe both flatterers 


and ſlanderers. 


Laſtly, the an common and molt dan- 
gerous ſource of this inconſtancy is, that there 
are none ſo liable thereto, as thoſe who have 
"_ ro deſign or a bad one; there are ſome 

2 no end, but to live in I know 
bon what ſtate of indifference like thoſe ar- 


chers, who ſhoot their arrows into the air 
Without taking any aim, or to thoſe piratical 


n, 


> 
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ſailors, who trove about the ſeas without 
putting into any port. It is impoſſible, but 
that ſuch ſhould be of an uneven tem- 
per; yet they are more ſo, who entertain 
bad deſigns, becauſe remorſe makes their 
mind every moment change its opinion, as 
their countenance does its colour. | 

So that to arrive at true æquanimity, no- 
thing is more requiſite than innocence. A 
learned and pious writer gives us a moſt 
admirable rule herein : *© 'T'o preſerve, ſays 
he, an equal temper in all our deſigns and 
ſentiments, ſo that conſcience may never 
4 reproach us in all our pretenſions; let juſtice 
« ſeek, prudence find, ſtrength execute, and 


6 temperance poſſeſs; let there be juſtice in 


*© the affection, prudence in the underſtand - 


ing, caurage in the performance, and tem- 


e perance in the enjoyment.” The practice 
of this advice may fix the thoughts of the 
moſt inconſtant, and happily determine the 


moſt unſettled ; for without flattery we mult 


think, chat true æquanimity can only dwell 
with purity of —— 9 4 
To conclude with what is of the greateſt im · 
rtance, whatever happens to us, however 
range and fatal it be, there is no neceſſity 
we ſhould indulge exceſſive forrow. Cer- 


tainly many would bear with greater conſtancy 
n e 
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their misfortunes, if they did but conſider — 
i that it is God who trieth us, arid that pa- 
\F tience is ſo excellent a virtue, that, for the 
| exerciſe of it, he who does nothing but goo! 
| 1} to man ſeems to do evil, There are many 
| more, who would guard themſelves againft 
© ſorrow, if they would conſider, that thi: 
' paſſion is as vain and uſeleſs as it is dan- 
gerous. If they would conſider, I fay, that 
in the greateſt extremities there is a re- 
medy, or there is not; if there is, can we 
not make uſe of all poſſible means without at- 
flicting ourſelves ſo greatly? if there is not, 
we muſt reſolve upon ſuffering, as upon 
dying; ſince as the one is inevitable from 
the laws of nature, the other is ſo from 
the laws of neceſſity. After all, how ſu- 
perfluous is ſorrow !-it cannot recover what 
is loſt, nor raiſe the dead; it prevents not 
| evils from happening, nor can make the good 
: that is paſſed return again; and neverthe- 
; leſs, as if this fatal paſſion had not evil 
in itſelf, we help it to perſecute us; there 
are thoſe who make not the leaſt effort 
againſt it, who have recourſe to ſolitude, 
4 leſt they ſhould be diverted from their grief, 
| and fly from comforters as from murder- 


r 1 het S140 1> 
„ 


— l * |; ptR & 


| ers. What. blindneſs is this to create our- 
. ſelves fo much evil, without the leaſt ſha- 
| N EI oe taes oh dow 
. | bras; 
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dow of good !- If we well examine this 
matter, we ſhall find that very often we 
are not ſorrowful becauſe we are wretched; 


but we are wretched, becauſe we are ſor- 


rowful, 


The End of the Firſt Volume. 
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Chilles, page 170, 288. 
| Adam and Eve, 205. 
Adonis, 20. 


Adrian, the inſcription on his movals, pietas 10 71. 


Agypt, 11. 

LEgyptians, 10. 

A quanimity in good or bad fortune, 48, 248. how 

formed, 249, more eaſily preſerv'd in affliction than 
in proſperity, 288. 

Affectation, 148, c. 

Affection, by {ympathy, 178, 


Abab, 202. 7 


Alcibiades, 34 34» "46 

Alexander the great, 77, 85,157, 18 5 215, 261. 

Amadis, of Gaul, a romance, 20. 

Amity, 169, no pleaſure in life without it, ibid. the pri- 
mum mobile of the paſſions, 170. of election compared 
to the ſun, and that af inclination to the moon, 180. 
See Love. 

Anaxarets, 144. 


Animal ſpirits bed to wearlne's as well as the ſenſes, 


149. 
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Antigonus, his ſoldier, 262. 
Antipater, 198. non 
M. Antony and Cleopatra, 87, 226, 
Antifthenes, 199. 

Apelles, 157. 

Aphrodifia wiſe of Dioclefian, 145. 
Apollo, 60, 122, 179. 

Araſpas, 147. | 
Areopagites, 135. 

Ariadne, 110. 

Ariſtagoras, 127. 

Ariſtippus, 200. 

Ariflotimus, 93 


Ariſtotle, £9, 102, 193, 257. 


Art, more prodigal than nature, 192. both nature and 
fortune ſtand in need of it, 221. and nature com par d, 
233 n 

Artemidorus, 198. 

Appaſia, 121. 


Athenais, 1158. 


 Mthenians, 228. 


Athens, 11. 


Aiguſlin, St. 103. 


Aurora, 117. 1 
5 B. 


Affanus, 194, 195. 


Beauty, 129. a ſign of goodnefs, ibid. worthy of 


empire, 130. ſoon paſſeth away, 133. P/ato's opinion 
of it, 129. Cato's, 134. Theophraſftus, 1 30. of the 
mind, moſt engaging, 100. its power, 135. 
Bees, 15, 56, 74. | Ly 
Birth and education, 220. its advantages and privi- 
leges, 222. 179 | 


Books, caution in the reading them, 8. one may be 


ſufficient, ibid. few neceſſary, 9. 
Bridget, St. 122. 
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C. 45- Leah * | 
| Cameleon, the com aiſant compared to 3 
Camma, the wife of 8 100. Bs 2 150 
„Alexander's miſtreſs, 157. 
Carthaginans, 228 
Cato, 97, 237. on beauty, 134. 
i, 250. | 
halus and Procris, 167, 270. 
Chaldeans, 11. | 


Chaſtity, and Courteſy, 78. a divine quality, efteem'd 


by its enemies, 80. peculiar to the fair ſex, 8 5. pre- 
ſerv'd by decent employment, 87. EO * : 
Chimera, ** 5 
Chilon, the philoſopher, 145. 


| Children, of what knowledge they are capable, 240; Fo 


how and in what to be inſtructed, 242. 
Chineſe, 137. 7 
4 Cicero, 227. . 15 
| Cio, Women of, their chaſtity, 152, 
1 Circe, 165, 
Citeria, 33. 
Clauda, veſtal virgin, 65. 
Cleopatra, 87. 
The compaſſionate, and the cruel, 141. 
| Compaſſion, natural to women, ibid. 8 5 
Complaiſance, 187. a neceſſary quality to make conver- 
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the art of deceiving agreeably, ibid. one of its princi- 
pal marks, 191. errs not only in exceſs, but in defect, 


195. generally well receiv'd, eſpecially at court, ibid. 

dangerous, vain, and deceitful, 196. infamous, 200. not 
eaſily to be refiſted, 197. the 167 of a weak or wicked 

mind, 201. inconſtant, 202. ſelf-k 

medy againſt it, 205. its good qualities, 213, Wc. the 

complaiſant take unneceſſary pains, mw compared 
to the Hercules of the ſtage, 190. to the fepulchres 

of princes, ibid. to cuſhions, to peacocks, "> 
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ſation agreeable, ibid. often joined with flattery, 188. 


193. gives a general diſpenſation, 194. the nurſe of fin, 
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reeds, 193. to ſhadows, 196. to echo, ibid. to the ſer- 
pent that tempted Ewe, 204. how puniſn'd by Helis 
gabalus, 191. the end of them, 206. can impeſe only 
upon weak minds, 199. how to be receiv'd, 216. 
Concupiſcence, the mother of fin, 195. OT > 
Conſtancy and fidelity, 98, only attendant upon good 
purpoſes, ibid. 
Contemplation, 5 5. 
Contradiction, the true ſpirit of it, 211. 
Converſation, 24, not ſufficient without read- 
ing, 4. compared with reading, #bjd. 117. many 
perfections neceflary to make it agreeable, 25, 
26. the principal ſcope of it, ibid. diſcretion, ſilence, 
and modeſty particularly requifite, 27. the choice of 
fit perſons, g2. the vitious and ignorant chiefly to be 


the two moſt neceſſary ingredients, 40. 

Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 121. 

Courage, 89. not peculiar to men only, ibid. muſt have 
prudence as well as ſtrepgth, 91. and fear, when 

founded on reaſon, not contrary bo each other, 2014. 

Courteſy, 78. 

Craterus, 145, | 

The cruel and the compaſſionate, 141. 

Cruelty proceeds from @ weakneſs of ſoul, 144. an eng- 
my $0 deaaty, id. oo 

Chry/ippus, 238. 


_ Copid, 178. why feigned a child, 64. 


Curjofity and Nlander, 136, 
dippus, 165. * 
onethus, 165. 
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D Danaids, 1 3 fl. 

Dapha, 80, 179. 

David, 223. 

Demad:e:s, 237. 
Demoſthents, 2 37. 


Dcolima, 11. Devotion, 


avoided, 34. knowledge and a ſweetneſs of temper, 
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Devotion, 70. not inconſiſtent with good- humour, 71 
74. conſiſts not of mere outward forms, 75, 

Diana, 88. 

Dido and nat, 171, 198, 194. 


Diffidence generally more wiſe than credulity, 11 3. 


Diomedes, 2 


203 
Diſpoſitions, the cruel and the compaſſionate, 141. che 
N the melancholy, 40. , 


DE women, 152. . calumnious, cruel, 


pale Bella, 45. 
Dreſs and ornament, 13. ought to be conformable ta 


the preſent age, 124. not to take up too much time, 


- 125. unjuſtly call'd the devil's intruments, 126. ex- 
travagancy therein more ſhameful in men than in wo- 


6 Deed 127. women too eous in a el, to be ſuf- 
of bad 1 — 8 * 


eſpacially 


the fair ſex, 230. its good Ir 232, 235, 238. at 
what time to * ay it, 239, 240. 
Elizabeth, St. of Hungary, 47. 


| EpiBetus, 250, 267. 


Eraflus, 1 45 45- 
Eve, 21, 35» 71, 172. 


Zupbrantus, 251. "A | | "61 


Euripides, 95. ; 

Europa, $1. 8 

Eurydice, the poet's, 219. 

Eurydice, Plutarch's, 247. 

Example, its ene, on children, 245. 


F. 


Eheity, not attainable without virtue and good | 


| manners, 


Fidelity, 98, days pleaſant and eaſy, 104. 


Flattery; | 
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Flattery, and ſcandal, 130, 206, often join'd with com- 
plaiſance, 188. how to guard againſt it, 219. 

A Flatterer more liberal of . offers than a friend, 191, 
in great vogue in this preſent age. 199. 

Francis, duke of Britany, 115. AP 

Faria, 9. 

| F G. 


# Alm, 2 FH 2 | 
T The Gay, better companions than the melancholy, 


1, 51, oftentimes obnoxious, 49. giddy and incon- 
ant, 51. imprudent, 54. 64A 


_ Glaucus, 165. 


God, gor better known in adverſity, than in proſperity, 

200, | 

Good-humour, conſiſtent with a good conſcience, 66. and 
with devotion, 73. 5 

Goddeſſes, the three, 168. 

Goth and Vandali, 91. 


Gracefulneſs. 147. natural to the fair ſex, ibid. as re- 


quiſite for diſcourſe as for actions, 150. often prevent- 
ed by fear as well as by vanity and affectation, 151. 


H. 


reading them, 11. borrow'd their excellencies from 
prophets, ibid. compared with modern romances, 15 

Hebrews, 10. | 

Hecuba, 80, 

Helen, 80, 156. 

Heliogabalus, 130, 160, 

Hepbæ ion, 185. 

Heraclides, 237. 

Heraclitus, 1 50. 

Herod, 166. 

Hefiod, 248, Ci 

Hierom, St. 9, 125, 240, 243, 245, 264. 

Hipperides, 135. | 


EI ate authors not to be deſpis'd, 10. caution in 
the 
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Hiſtory, the reading of it nnn in preference 1 


romances, 15. 
Hortenſius, 127. | 
Hypocritcs, 200. . 


I. 
Aſon, 110. | 
Icarus, 4 
Jealouſy, 1 % of docs not always ——_— from diſtruſt, 160. 
always angerous, 162. none but perſons of a mean 
ſpirit ſubject to it, 163. capable of perpetrating all 
manner of crimes, 16 5- its cure, 164, og 
Jeſabel, 203. 
Texws, 7 
1 182. See Love. 
Interpretation, 67. 
aas and th Mary, 168. 
gſeph and the vi ary, 1 
2 — 240. gi 
Joy, in exceſs, as dangerous to women as 159 and 
why, 265. and ſorrow, compared, 255+ | 
Ipbigenia, g5. 


phis, 1 


Jabella * OM of king James I, 115. 
1/abulla, queen of Spain, 254. 
Ißtaelites, 10, 240. 

udgment, human, liable to uncertainty, 60. 
Julia, daughter to Auguſtus, 128, 230. 
Julia, mother to Baan anus, 194. 
{xion, 191. 


*. contpirtions (herewith, 18, 163. 


1 


Acedæ moni ant, 19. 228. 
Lelias, 240. 
Laocoon, 75. 


Learned women, 115. 


Lesbia, in Martial, 6 


Liberty, withour there can be no merit, 258. 


1 The IN DUE. 
Limbo of vanity, 5 3. 
Love, in its nature immortal, 103. from inclination, 9. 
by election, 169. the former as agreeable as it is ſtrong, 
and _—_ 173. more natural, and. more generou:, 
ibid. the latter more certain, and leſs dangerous, 17 | . 
hath no need of inclination but in its birth, 181. like 
death makes all things equal, 183. theſe two forts of 
love muſt be joined together to make one perfect and 
complete, 185. | 5 
Lucian, 216. FT a Wy 
Lucretia, cenſur'd, 68, 99. 
Eucullus, his ſoldier, 262. 
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Acrina, ſiſter to St. Gre 122; 

| Mariamne, 166, ey 15 

_—_— 28 ' 

Mary, St. ian, 38. 

5 1 1 

Mary, virgin, 31, 84, 168. 

Mariet, three, 98. 

Mars and Venus, 167, 

Materia prima, 10%, 

Medea, 110. 

Meditation, 56, 

Mecduſa's head, 146. 

Megiftho, 92. f 

Melancholy, the mother of wiſdom and of extravagance, 

| 41. the element of the wiſe, 42. its due praiſes, 48. 
the melancholy more diſcreet and faithful than the ga), 
51. of a more equal temper. 5 4. 

Meſſalina, 160. | 

Midas, 60, 72. | . 

Milan, duke of, aſſaſſinated, 54. | 80 

Minerva, 88, 112, 123. by Phidtas, 216, 

Mithridates, 22, 106. | 1 515 

Mnemoſyne, 241. | 

Menima, wife of. Mitbridates, 106. 
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Msjes, 240. 
Muſes, 123. 


 Myrrha, 153, 194 195 + 


N. 


ad 56, 183. 


Nature, indebted to art, 222. its effects compared 
wich thoſe of art, 223. its power, 228, 230. 


Natural paſſions, 228. 


Nero, 99, 22 
Niobe, 257. pi 
Numa, 28, 


:0, 


Ctavia, wife to Mare Antony, 87. 
Fw and Eurydicd, 142. 


* 


1 240, 243. 237 
Pain and pleafure, 102, 248, 267 

1 compared with romances, 13. 
g 121. 
Pan, 81. 
Panthea, 147, 216, 
— 171, 222. 

art henope, 154. 
Paſchal, _ 
Paſſion, a favourite one, 229. 
Patience, the leaſt voluntary of all virtues, 257. 
Patraclus, 188. 
Paula, 126 
P enelope, 160, 
Perfidiouſnels, the moſt inexcuſable of all crimes, 10%, 

104. 
Pericles, 121. 
Pda. 84, 231. his Minerva, 216. 
Philip, father of Alexander, 261. 
Phan, 86, 135» 
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Piety, the effects of it, 74. 
Pindar, 250. oy : 
Plate, 10, 129, 182, 184, 209, 220. 
Pleaſure, corrupts every thing, 263, 
Pliny, 229. FT ry 
Plutarch, 231. 
Poetry, 22. 
Polycrita, 265. 
Polypheme, go. 
Pompeia, wife of Julius Ceſar, 70. 


Pompeia, wife of Seneca, 106, 


Pompty, his young knights, 128. 
Poſſidinius, 254. | 
Praiſe, how to be given and receiv'd, 216, 217. 


Praxiteles, his Venus, 216. 


Procris, 105, 139, 167. 

Prometheus, 108, 258, 1 5 

Prudence and diſcretion, 107. ought to be the rule of 
every action, 33, 108. and fear inſeparable, 112, 


teaches mediocrity, 113. join'd with ſimplicity, 114. 
Proſperity, deſtroys not like adverfity, 256, its bad ef- 
fefts, 261. 
Phchi,her lamp, 180. 
Pyramids of AEgypt, 1 


Pythagoras, his diſciples, 42. a ſaying of his, 126, 


Eading, and judgment compared, 2. neceſfary for 
women of the brighteſt parts, 3. vain fear and pre- 
ſumptuous boldneſs to be avoided therein, 9. what ef- 


ſefts it hath upon the mind, 17. its uſefulneſs, 23, 117. 


| Reaſon and cuſtom like the ſan and moon, 124. | 


Rebeccab, 185, | 


Red-Sea, 29, . v, 2 
Rendwyn, an effect without a cauſeyg. compared to the 
wind, ibid. 1 3 5 
Reputation, 58. not to be neglected becauſe diſtributed | 


unjuſtly, 62. a public good, ibid. more owing to for- X 


tune than prudence, 65. Reſtraint 
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Reſtraint ſafer than liberty, ** 

Roman lamp, 114. 

Romans, 58, 170. 

Romances, modern, compared with ancient authors, 12. 


an apology for them, bid. anſwer d, 14. the dan 
in reading them, 18, 19. F: * 


8. 

_ 85, 131, 215. 
Scylla , 165. 

Seneca, 229. 

Sichæus, 195. 

Sigiſmund, his widow, 1 55+ 

Sirens, 154, 197. 

Slander, 436. 

Socrates, 10, 26, 64, 111, 120, 134, 162, 228, 237, 249. 

Solon, 228, 

Sorrow, natural, 252, heightend by reſtraint, 252, when 


exceſlive, bath more dire effecls than} joy, 253. 
Stoict, 250, 286. 


Strato, 21. 

Suicide, condemn' d, 97, 256. 

Sulpitia, 134. | 

Superſtition, 77. | 

The ſuperſtitious more ſcrupulous in matters of form 
than in eee Sin, 76. 

Suſanna, 66. 
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Hales a Por muſe, 28. 45 
Tatlers, ſeldom ſit to be truſted, 29. compared to 
butterflies, 31 


Tertullian, 244. 


Themiſtius, 258. 
Theodhſi us, expperor, 70% 198. 5 
Theodofius, the younger, 7%, 115. 


 Theodota, 134. 


Theepbraftus, on beauty, 13%/ę-ł„᷑“ A 
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Aeuocrates, 86, 209. 
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Theoxtna, the wife of Poris 92, 

Theria of Crrinth, 96. : 

he ſeus, 110. 

Tiberius, 138. | LY 7 
Time, how tobe improved, 249, - 

Timidity lays not a greater reſtraint on women than vit. 


tue, 85. 


Triumvirate, 168. 5 1 F 1 
Troglodites, 266, _ 
Trojan horſe, 75 


Troy, 263. 
Tutola, or Philotis, 109. 


* 


T Enus, 88, 263. of Phidias, 84. of Praxiteles, 216; 
Virtue and devotion, 00. 


Des, go, 197. 
Vulcan, 107. 


W. 


V omen. like princes, have need of dumb precep- 
tors, 5. ought not to cover too general an acquain- 
tance, 32. ought to eſteem virtue more than reputa- 
tion, 71. more firm in their reſolutions than men, 97. 
leſs per d ious than men, 105. not to be excluded from 
public government, 108 learned, 11 5: how to be ac. 
compliſh'd, 118. as capable of the ſciences as men, 


120. in great eſteem among the ancient Gaul, 121. 


too gorgeous in apparel to be ſuſpected of bad deſigns, 
127. but once guilty of a crime not to be called vitious, 
141, naturally inclined to pity and compaſſion, %. 
fond of praiſe, 218, owe always their conſciences to 
God, but ſometimes their outward mien and behaviour 


to cuſtom and the world, 218. too eafily betrayed, | 


219. more ſubjedꝭ to indulge ſorrow, 259. 


8 2. 
Yruxi, 18, 26, 177, 266. 
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